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The third Edition of this very interest- 
ing and useful work being exhausted, a 
new and improved one has been compiled 
containing the latest information as to the 
trade, commerce, laws, festivals. Public 
buildings, Churches, and^^pthcr things 
and places of interest to -^e^leill^ l^i$i> 
ing these Islands. ?-: :^-:: : 

We have also found ijt wecessary to 
draw up many fresh stiitisticaV (dBlCs^ 
correcting errors or noting changes— and 
suppressing whatever was of little use or 
interest in former editions. 






4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

Our work will be found to contain full 
and correct information as to the state of 
these Islands up to the present date— We 
therefore hope to enjoy the patronage of 
gentlemen travellers and of the public in 
general — This Guide will be of use to stu- 
dents and others, and a most suitable 
Souvenir to absent friends of a place vi- 
sited by St. Paul the Great Apostle of the 
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lOR DEL MONDO is the ardent lan- 
guage ofthelo\e of our country, and though 
Malta, which has received (he superlative ap« 
peliation from its devoted children, is but a 
rock, yet ** a rock is a rock " all the world 
thrf^ugh : while the glory of the sky which 
overlooks Malta, the noble port which indents 
its rupged margin, as also the peculiarity of 
its position with regard to neighbouring tracts 
f>f the earth, render it altogether a rock sin* 
gularly interetitingy and ot vast intrinsic im* 
portance. 

The sky, and air, and country of Malta are 
African ; but its life and civilization are Euro* 
pean. Ard here, whilst we have all the fer- 
vid glow r»f a cloudless boundless atmosphere, 
— here, where the orange grove yields its gol- 
den treasures, and the rosy grape in aliits 
tascious freshness tempts the gazif^g ^y^r^ 
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we have also, in delightful combinationi all 
the arts, science^i and purities of glorious 
Europe, which stretches her enlightened 
sceptre over all lajids. 

Formerly the bulwark of Christendom a«* 
gainst the bloody banner of Islamism and in- 
fidelity, and exerting a salutary influence o'er 
the desolations of Africa, giving; also decisive 
checks to the infamous piracies of the Barb.iry 
coast, Malta« now also, in our own times, 
exerts a still nobler because a moral influence, 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
occupies under the benign and all powerful 
flag of Great Britain, a prouder attitude than 
even during the most renowned days of her 
chivalrous story, under the sovereignty of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

A writer, then, who attempt^ some illustra- 
tion of the past and present history of so re* 
markable a country as Malta, together with 
the peculiar features of its social and political 
state, however humble his efforts, or con- 
^tracted his plan, may venture, without the 
slightest charge of arrogance, to anticipate 
the good wishes and the support of the 
public* 

The chief design has been, in the following 
papersi to afford the numerous English iidr 
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vellers, who are continually going to anJ com*' 
ing from th« Levant, now on pleasure, now 
on business, and in their route making a shor* 
ter or longer stay at Malta, some assistance 
in the knowledge or investigation of these 
islands. The late facilities offered by steam* 
nayigation to all the curious and the learned, 
to make researches in the Mediterranean seav, 
have greatly increased the number of Stran* 
gers in Malta /-^as also, the facilities and 
conveniences, which the generosity of the tru« 
ly paternal government of Malta ha« granted 
to foreign shipping, have equally augmented 
the concourse of travellers and strangers in 
this far-famed port. 

Here travellers may repose after a long 
yoyage at sea, and even attempt the resto- 
ration of their health in case of unlooked 
for indisposition ; and during their hours 
of quiet and solitude, they may perhaps be 
agreable occupied with a cursory examination 
of the things which this brief history points 
out. 

The author has confined himself to objects 
of utility in genera], but has not entirely 
passed over those of elegance, of 8cience,ana 
of antiquities. And whatever credit he may 
receive for hia laboursj he doubts pot, that 
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his intentions will be fairly and indulgently 
construed. At any rate this being the first 
book in the English language ever attempted, 
on so limited and portable a scale, in illus- 
tration of Malta, he trusts that if he does not 
entirely succeed in his object, he will have 
the gratification of having pointed out the 
way to others, who may follow him in that 
path which is always noble and philanthro- 
pic,"— that of making one part of humanity 
acquainted with another, and of adding to 
the general stock of the knowledge of the 
world, by investigating mankind they exist in 
a geographical situation, political and social 
state, and all the peculiarities of mind and 
•feeling. 
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HlStORY OF MALTA 

i'ROH ITS BARtY SETTLEMENT DOWN TO tHI0 

PRESENT TIME. 
— — H > 

Preliminary Obiervationi'^Seitiement ofihePhCBni-^ 
etofu — QreBki^Carthaginian$'^Roman$'^G{^IU'i-^Em^ 
per or t of CoifUantinaple^^Arabs^^ Defeat of Emperor^ $ 
Sxpedition'^Count . Boger — Bebellion of the Arabs-^ 
Emperor i of Germany-^King of Aragon and Castile'^ 
Charles t. of 'Germany'^ Arrival of the Xnights of 5V. 
John^Their first aets^Malla besieged by the Turks-- 
Confiscation of several tf the CommaderieS'^Arrival of 
the French-^ Siiege of Malta^^ Dreadful state of the 
town^Appearance of the British Fleet'^The French 
capitulate-^ Malta ceded to the British Crown. 



X HE early history of almost 6tery nation in 
involved in obscurity, and it would be quitct 
foreign to our purpose^ to enter into an inve^ 
stigation of the several opinionsi which have 
been advanced by different authors, as to thd 
primitive inhabitants of the island, the origin 
of its name^ its early form and government, and 
the various natural causes which have opera* 
ted to reduce it to its present size and shapes 
We shall content ourselves^ by giving the tttt^ 
8 
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der a short sketch of what seeiris to be the 
most probable, and least fabulous account of 
the various settlements formed here by diffe- 
rent nations, until it fell into the hands ot its 
present possessors. 

An ancient author writes, concerning this 
island '^Malta is furnished with many and very 
good harbours, and the inhabitants are very- 
rich, for it is full of all sorts of artiHcers amon^ 
whom there are excellent weavers of fine linen« 
Their houses are very stately and beautiful, 
adorned with graceful eaves, and pargetted 
with white plaster. The inhabitants are a co- 
lony of Phoenicians, who, trading as merchants, 
as far as the western coast, resorted to this 
place on account of its commodious ports, and 
convenient situation for marittime commerce ; 
and by the advatages of this place, the inha- 
tants frequently became famous both for their 
wealth and their merchandise'/a j. From this 
quotation it appears that the Phoenicians were 
very early, if not the first settlers of this island; 
and the learned Bochart considers them the 
same^with the Phoenicians, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, generally taken for the aborigines of 
Malta. 

fa) Diod. Sic. Lil). Y. c h 
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Several other quotations from Cicero, ami 
particularly from Homer, who mentions the 
island under the name of Ogygia, together 
with the preceding, if not decisive proof, go 
far to establish the early settlement of the 
Phoenicians in Malta. 

The argument adduced by some to confirm 
this, from the vernacular language of the 
country, is as altogether unnecessary as it is 
uncertain. The several words which have 
been brought forward as Punic, may all be 
traced back to an Arabic original ; and in fact 
the very small knowledge which we have of 
this ancient language, hinders us from draw- 
ing any satisfactory conclusions from such a 
comparison. The Rev. Mr. Sch'ienz, in his 
late treatise on the " Use of the Maltese lan- 
guage for the purposes of Education and Lite- 
rature/* p. 38, very clearly shows, that we have 
no certain criterion to guide us in ascertaining 
the Phoenician character of the Maltese lan- 
guage. 

In the hall of the Public Library are still 
preserved three medals with Phoenician in- 
scriptions, as well as two other monuments of 
the same language. If I may be permitted to 
advance the opinion, I shuold say, that the 
sepulchral grots in the mountains of Bingem- 
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mu, are also remains of the work of tbfs am-* 
eient people, Anj person who has visited the 
region of Tyre and Sidoni the early seat of the 
Phoenician kingdoas and seen those which still 
exist there in abundancci will be struck at 
once with the analogy between thenit both as 
to the manner in which they are excavated, 
and the position in which they lie. 

From the various medals and other monur 
ments which have been found in this island,^ 
as well as from the accounts of ancient histo- 
ry, it appears, that the Greeks held possessioiy 
of it for some time after their expulsion of the 
Phoenicians. According to Thucydides and 
Sycophoron ( a )i the arrival of the Greeks in 
Malta ought to be dated after the Siege of^ 
Troy, in the first year of the second Olympiad^ 
756 years B.C. After that £Eimous expedition, 
which has immortalized the muse of Homer, 
part of the confederated Greeks returned (c^ 
their native country, while the remainder sail- 
ed for that part of Italy, which is called Cala* 
bria, where they founded the cities of Crotone 
and Taranto, and many other colonies. From' 
this, they sailed to Sicily where they built Sy- 
racuse and Agrigentum, and then scattered 

(•} See Thacid* lib. viil. Sycoph.Cassaad. liB.lcay 
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tliem8e1ve« over the islamis of the Mediterra- 
nean. They chased the Phoenicians from 
JMaha, which at the period was caiied O^ygia^ 
changed the name into MeUtus, and estublisti- 
ed here their own form of government. 

Cicero (contrn Verres, lib. iv. speaks of the 
Temple of Juno, belon^injr to the Greeks at 
Malta as bein^/ very splendi<i, and situated not 
far from the Great Harb(»iir. The Worship 
of the goddess, most probabf}- existed liere in 
the time' of the Fhoenidans ( as may he infer- 
red from a medal in the Public Library), by 
whom she was worshiped under the title of 
Iside. The learned Abela in his Malta Illu- 
strata^ lib. ii. not v. accumulates evidence to 
prove the donnnation (if the Greeks in this 
island, and the flourishing state <>f commerce 
during their government. 

In the year of ihe world .SG^^O, theCarthaei- 
nians who had settled themselves aloni; the 
northeu coast of Africa, and had seized upon 
several islands in the Mediterranean, attacked 
Malta and Sicily unHer the conduct of Hanni- 
bal, iind made themselves masters of it. It was 
h'-wever, not without mm h effort and blood- 
shed that they succeeded, as the Greeks were 
continually sending reinforcements from Sicily 
to the i»8si$tdt)ce uf the bland. The conquer- 
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ors treated the inhabitants with great lenity , 
accorded to them the free practice of their own 
religion, and laws, and in a short time, ren- 
dered their circumstances more flourishing 
than ever. 

From several inscriptions, which have been 
f umd here, the fact may be established beyond 
dispute, that this ancient people flourished 
here at a very early period. A square stone, 
with an inscription in Punic characters, disco- 
vered in a sepuichrnl cave near the place call- 
ed BcD-Ghisa, on which Sir W. Drummond 
has written a learned essay, is supposed to 
mark the burial-place of the famous Carthagi- 
nian general Hannibal. This is a curious piece, 
and one of the largest remains of the Punic 
language now in eiListen9e ; an^i as it helps to 
ascertain the ancient inhabitants of this island^ 
I think it not improper to insert the translation, 

THE INNER CHAMBER 
OF THE SANCTUARY OF THE SEPULCHRB 

OF HANNIBAL, 

ILLUSTRIOUS IN THE CONSUMMATION 
OF CALAMIIT, 

HE WAS beloved; 

THE people lament, WHEN ARRAYED 

IN ORDER OF BATTLE^ 
. HANNIBAL THE SON OF BAR*M£LEC» 
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To such a thriving condition did Malta ar- 
rive during the crovernlnent of the Carthagi- 
nians, that it became an object for the ambi- 
tious cupidity of the Roman power, after the 
termination of the first Punic war. Twice 
was the island pillaged ; the first time by the 
Consul Attilius Regulus, and afterwords by 
Caius Cornelius. Finally, it fell into the hands 
of the Romans, together with the island of 
Sicily, under the Consul Titus Sempronius, at 
the commencement of the second Punic war. 

By order of the senate, Malta was declared 
a Roman muncipality; a prefect was appoin- 
ted over it, who was subject to the pretor of 
Sicily, and Marcus Marcellus was ordered to 
f < rtify this port, so important for the defence 
of Sicily and the whole of Italy. The Romans 
neglected nothing in order to conciliate the in- 
habitants, who were strongly attached to the 
Carthaginians by a common origin and lan- 
guage. They respected their laws, encourag- 
ed the manufactories which they found esta- 
blished, and particularly that of the cotton, 
which was so renowryed, that Cicero infoi ms 
us. It was res^arded as a luxury even at Rome, 
B<*side$ all this, the Maltese people were per- 
mitted to coin money in their own name, to go- 
vern themselves by their own laws, to adMiiui- 
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9ter justice, to enjoy the ri&;ht of suffVasre in 
the Roman council, were eligible to any office 
in the Republic, and permitted to present of* 
ferings to Jupiter Capitolinus, s privilege the 
Romans only granted to their nearest allies. 

The temples of Hercules and Juno^ which 
existed in this island, and which were objects 
of veneration to all the people of the East, 
were very much enibeliished by the Romans. 
They also raised a magnificeot temple to A-* 
polio, and another to Proserpine, and a thea-" 
tre, of which some scattered remains of cha- 
piters and pillars are to be seen about the 
Citta Notabile, where they stood. 

Many Roman medals and corns have been 
found in the island, and several inscriptions, 
which prove the privileges enjoyed by the 
Maltese under that domination. The curious 
will find lengthened details on this subject ia 
Ciantar's Malta Illustrata Lib. ii. not 6« 

The Goths who had overrun and made 
themselves masters of Italy and Sicily, and had 
pillaged and sacked Carthage, arrived atMak 
ta about the year 506; and after occupying it 
for thirtyseven years, they were expulsed by 
the army of Justinian, under the command of 
Belisarius. In the Public Library, is still to 

be seen » monument of the time of the Goths 9 
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find sei^eral other inscriptions have occasion-- 
ally been met with in the Citta Notabile. 

The island of Malta now remained under 
the dominion of the Emperors of Constantino* 
pie, until the latter part of the ninth century 9 
but not enjoying the same privileges it had 
done in the time of the Romans, the inhabit 
tants did not attain their former glory. 

About the year 879, durint^: the reign of th« 
Kniperor Basil, the Arabs, who had already 
overrun all the East, and conquered Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and part of Fran*!e, made a 
descent upon the island of Gozo, which they 
Boon took, and massacred all the Greeks whom 
they found in it« From Gozo they crossed 
over to Malta, which nobly resisted for a 
lengbt of time, but was at last obliged to yield 
to superior force. The fact is the Greeks 
who followed Belisarius, bad by their oppres* 
sions, rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
inhabitants who were consequently easily 
brought over to give assistance to the enemy-; 
hoping that by changing masters, they might 
free themselves from their servitude. 

The Arabs upon taking possession of the 
island, exterminated all the Greeks, and made 
slayes of their wives and children. They, 
boweveri treated the Maltese with every mark 
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of respect, and allowed them the free exercise 
of their own religion. The Arabs soon found 
the iniportanc and the advantages which the 
safe ports of the island afforded to their pira- 
tical expeditions, and in order to defend the 
entrance into the great harbour, erected a fort 
on the present site of St. Angelo, to secure 
their vessels from danger of attack. They 
also added new fortifications around the Citta 
Notabile, by them called Medina, and dimini-^ 
shed the extent of the walls, in order to facili- 
ttfte its defence. 

During the reigns of the Emperors Nice- 
phorus Phocas and Michael Paphlagonien, an 
expedition was fitted out in order to expel the 
Arabs from the island of Malta; on account 
of their continual piratical excursions upon 
Italy, and the whole Eastern empire, which 
had become quite an annoyance. The admi- 
rals Nicetas and Manianes were appointed to 
command this enterprise. All their measures 
however, were disconcerted ; for, being inca- 
pable of resisting the courage of their enemies, 
they were obliged to betake themselves to a 
disgraceful flight. 

The most extensive relic preserved in Mal- 
ta of the domination of the Arabs, is their lan- 
guage. Ciantar gives a very plausible reason 
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why this tongue got such an ascendancy in the 
island. He says: ''As soon as the news waa 
made known tnat the Saracens had passed 
over to Sicily with a great military armament^ 
the most opulent and powerful men of our isl- 
and fled to Constantinople^ under which go- 
vernment they were," On ly the poorer classes 
remaining behind^ they found it almost indis- 
pensable to accommodate themselves to the 
language of their masters which became their 
own in the course of the two centuries they 
were governed by them. As a dialect of the 
Arabic, the present Maltese spoken at Gozo» 
and in the casals of Malta, is nearly as good 
as that of any other Arabic country; and it is 
sad to observe how little it is appreciated by 
the people. With a little cultivation, the Mal- 
tese might possess a written language, which 
would yield to none in the beauty of its phra- 
seSy or the extent of its vocabulary. The 
advantages which would accrue to the island 
from a cultivation of the classical Arabic, is 
ably demonstrated in the late work of ^he 
Rev. Mr. Schlienz, already alluded to. 

After the Arabs had remained in quiet poa* 
session of the island for 220 years. Count Ro- 
ger, son of the celebrated Tancrede de Hau- 
teville^ in company with bis brother William^ 
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^expelled them from Malta, as also from Sicily 
and Naples, and the neighbouring country. 
This event took place about the year 1090. 
The inhabitants of these islands regatded 
Roger as their deliverer^ and as a testimonial 
of their gratituflc, proposed to name him their 
sovereign. Koirer accepted of the offer, and 
was accordingly crouned King of Siciiy and 
MaUa« in spite of the opposition of the Pope* 
.a nd the claims of the Emperor of Constant!'^ 
nople. Michael Comnenus, however, deter- 
mined to reinstate his power in the islands 
of the Mediterranean, fitted out two formidable 
£eets, and committed them to the command of 
Alexis Comnenus, and Costantine Angelo; but 
their expedition failed of success, for both 
were taken prisoners by Roger, who, in order 
io reyenge the outrage, curried his arms into 
the emperor's dominions, and returned laden 
with the spoils of Thebes and Corinth, after 
having O'bliged Michael to aknowled»;e his in- 
^lipendence, and the legitimacy of his rights. 

Roger, following the spirit of the age, foun- 
4led and enriched many churches at Malta and 
made some effords towards the conversion of 
the Arabs to the Christian faith. To those, 
whom he bad permitted to remain in his king* 
4Lom, be acted with the greatest ^enci'o^ity^ 
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mnd only letied from them a triffing yearly tri- 
biite as a 8«gn of tbeir subjection* So far dici 
his toleration extend, that he permitted then» 
to stamp a amall gold coin, with the Arabic e- 
pigraph There is only one God and Mohammed 
^s the Prophet of God. on one side, and on the 
reverse, King Roger. Some of those coin» 
are still preserved in the private museum of 
Cardinal Borgia a Villetri. 

Notwithstanding, however, the mildness 
with which Roger treated the Arabs who chose 
to remain in the island, Ihey occasionally revol« 
ted against his authority. In 1 1£0, such of 
ihem as occupied the district called Kalat^el^ 
Bahria attempted to massacre the prieipal in- 
habitants of the island ; which obliged the 
king to ftend his son to Malta, in order to cha- 
stise the rebels a^8 traitors to the government. 
After the deiSr of Roger II, Costance his 
only daughter, who had esposed the Emperor 
Henry VI. ceded the islands of Malta and Si- 
cily to the dominion of the Emperors of Ger-' 
many, of the house of Swabia, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Tancrede, the natural son of 
her father, who had sfiized upon the throne. 
The death of Tancrede, however, and that of 
his unfortunate son, restored peace to the king« 
A%mf and brought bpck to the party of Cos-" 
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tance th)pse of the barons whose dislike for a 
foreign prince had hitherto caused them to 
take sides against her. 

Under the government of Henry Y L and of 
his son Frederic IL the Maltese greatly signa- 
lized themselves by their valour at sea. Un- 
der one of their own admirals, they attacked 
and destroyed a squadron of the Republic of 
Pisa, which had come to lay siege to Syracuse; 
and took the island of Candia from the Vene- 
tians^ after having shattered their fleet, and 
taken'prisoner, their Admiral Andrea Dandaio. 

After Malta remained for seventy-two years 
under the German Emperors ; Manfred, the 
natural son of Frederic IL formed the horrible 
design of poisoning his father, and making 
himself master of his dominions. The cruel* 
oppression and tyrannical proceedings of this 
usurper, excited a rebellion of the Maltese and . 
Sicilians against his government, and finally 
caused Pope Urban IV, to solve all his sub- 
jects from their allegiance to him. To avert 
the consequences of such powerful opposition, 
he offered his daughter Costance in marriage 
to Peter, son of James, King of Arragon. 
This alliance, however, had no other effect 
upon Urban than that of completing his enmi- 
ty towards Manfred ; and without any right, 
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except that presumptiously assumed by his 
predecessors, he invested Charles of Anjou, 
king of France, with the possession of Sicily 
and Naples, and their dependent states, this 
proceeding was as unjustly confirmed by his 
successor Clement IV. who reserved to himself 
the duchies of Benevento and Ponte-Corvo, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and a yearly tribute 
of forty tbousa nd crowns, which Charles obli- 

fed himself to pay to the Papal See on St* 
^eter*8 day. 

A battle which took place between the for- 
ces of Charles and Manfred, on the plains of 
Benevento, on the S6th February, 1266, de- 
cided the fate of the kingdom in favour of the 
former. Manfred met the just punishment of 
his parricide and other crimes, by being slain 
on the field, and his wife and children taken 
prisoners by the conqueror. 

In the mean time,Corradin, the legitimate son 
of Frederic II. and rightful heir to the crown, 
who wais at this period sixteen years old, in 
company with the Duke.of Austria prepared 
to rescue his father's dominions from the hands 
of Charles. After various successes, they pe- 
netrated as far as the town of Aquila in the 
Abruzzi, where a battle was fought on the 
plain of LiS| close by the lake of Celano, in 
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the 3rear 1268. The troops of Corrftditi^ bemg 
chiefly recruits composed of different nation* 
and fatigued by long marches, could not resist 
the impetuosity of the French soldiery^ and so 
Were obliged to yield. The Duke of Austria^ 
together with Corradin, was beheaded in the 
market-place at Naples, and with the latter 
the ancient house of Suabia became extinct. 

The daughter of IManfred, whose husband 
was now king of Arragon with the title of Pe- 
ter III., used all her influence to inspire him 
to assert his claims to the kingdom of Sicily 
and Malta. The tyranny of Charles had al-^ 
ready rendered him obnoxious to the people 
whom he governed, and it was not long before 
a desperate attempt was formed by a private 
Sicilian gentleman, who was secretly attached 
to Peter, to massacre all the French in the 
kingdom at a given signal* This famous con-^ 
spiracy, known by the name of the Sicilian 
Vesper s^ was carried into effect on Easter-^ay 
of the year 1^82, after which the King of Ar^ 
ragon was proclaimed sovereign of Sicily, and 
publicly crowned in the cathedral of Palermo. 

Charles was in Tuscany when the news of 
this tragical event reached him. He immedia* 
tely set about making endeavours to regain 
Jhis lost authority ; but his fleet, commanded 
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ffy liifi soil tfraSi discdmfited by Admiral Roger^ 
Irho commanded the vessels of the Arragonese; 
After this^Roger steered towards Malta^ which 
ftt that time Was governed for the French by 
William Corner, who had a sqtiadron under 
his command lying in the harbour. After a 
bloody engagement, with much loss on both 
sides, the French commander was obliged to 
capitulate, and thus the island eame uoder the 
dominion of the Arragonese. 

The island of Malta, after having suffered 
so much from the dissensions of its successivef 
masters, was now destined to undergo even 
worse treatment, from the individuals to whom 
it was successively given as a fief by thef 
Kings of Arragon and Castle. Notwithstand- 
ing the solemn promises made by King Louis, 
son of Peter II. at the just and urgent repre-^ 
aentations of the Maltese, that the island 
should in future be considered as unalienable 
from the crown of Sicily, it was twice after-^ 
wards mortgaged by King Martin ; first, to 
Don Antonio Cordova, and subsequently to 
Don Gonsalvo Monroi, for the sum of 30,000 
florins. 

Oppressed out of measure with the grie- 
vous yoke which they had to endure under' 
these circuitistaneesj and wearied of making 
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useless complain ts, the Maltese resolved, to 
pay to Martin the sum of which the island 
han been pledged. This generous offer w»9 
accepted, and in the year 1350, by a public act 
of the king, it was dei'reed that the islands <»f 
Malta and Gozo should benceft rth never be 
separated from the kingdom of Sicily; and 
that their inhabitants should enjoy equal pri- 
vileges, with those of Palermo, Messimi, and 
Catania. 

Ir 1516, this entire kingdom passed into the 
hands of Charles V. of Germany, the heir of 
all the Spanish dominions. Notwithstanding 
h is confirmation of the previous declaration 
of his predecessors, concerning the[perp^tual 
junction of Malta with Sicily; this emperor, 
for political rea8one,resolved to cede the island 
to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the re* 
mains of which were at the time at Viterbo, in 
the Papal States. The act of the donation is 
dated at Castel Franco, near Bologna, March 
^3, 1530; and the document of the acceptance 
of the gift, by the council oi the Order, April 
25th, of the same year. The substance of the 
act was as follows : That the Emperor Charles 
V. King of Sicily, gave to the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem, in his name, and in that of his - 
successors^ the islands of Malta^ Gozoi Comi- 
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no, ttnd Tripoli in Africa, as a free amd noble 
fief, with ail tbe privileges of sovereignty, un- 
der these conditions. 

1 . That every year the Order should pre- 
sent a falcon to the King, or viceroy of Sicily. 

2. That the bishopric of Malta should 
always be nominated by the king. 

3. That the chief admiral of the fleet should 
always be an Italian, 

4. That they should preserve to the Mai* 
tese all their rights and privileges. 

The Grandmaster having accepted these 
conditions, embarked to tbke possession of the 
island, where he arrived on the 26th of Octo- 
ber 1530, accompanied by a great many 
knights and principal officers of the Order, 
The Maltese, at first, were by no means pleas- 
ed at the change, which they considered as an 
infringement upon their engagement with the 
King of Sicily; but, being assured by the 
Emperor, that their privileges would be reli- 
giously preserved to them by the new govern- 
ment, they quietly submitted. 

The first care of the knights, after having 
settled their authority through the two islands, 
was to provide some better accommodation 
for the present, and to choose a proper place 
to fix their future babitatioD« But, as the 
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idand bad no other defence than the oTd ca^tTar 
ofSt. Angelo, and was so much exposed on 
all sides, that it would have required greater 
soms than their exhausted treaturv could spare 
to put it in a proper state to resist an attackj- 
the Grandmaster waa obliged to content him* 
ttelf with surrounding the above mentioned 
Gastlci (wherein be had ordered new buildings 
to be reared for the present habitation of hiii' 
knights) with a stout wall, to prevent its being 
surprised by the Tukish and Barbary corsairs^ 
The Turks made several attempts to gain a 
footing on the island; but were a]awys|repulsed- 
with loss. In 1546, the famous corsair Dra^ 
gu( effected a landing^i and sacked the village 
Tarscien; but being attacked by the English 
commander Upton, at the head of the Maltese^ 
he was obliged to betake himself to a disgra* 
ceful flight, In 1551, another attempt waa- 
made,whieh proved equally unsuccessful to the 
Turks; but in which the Order lost the Ca- 
valier Repton, the Grand Prior of England, 
D*Omedes> who was Grandmaster at this time/ 
added a great many of fortifications to the 
island. Claude de la Sengle, his successor^ 
carried on these means of defence, especially 
the walls around the peninsulai which is now 
e»Iled after his name, La Sengle, or Sengleav 
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During the reign of John de la Valette, who 
flocceeded La Sengle, Malta was destined to 
undergo its severest attack from the hands of 
the Turks. A short sketch of the siege and 
the capture of the castle 8t. Elmo will he 
given under the description of that fort, whicli 
was the onlv place the enemy jsucceeded in 
jtaking. After two successive attempts, the 
united forces under Mustapiba and Dragut 
D^ere obliged to set sail from the island, after 
suffering great l4>6s, and giving the Knights of 
Alaltaan opportunit]^ of testing their renowned 
brnvery and signajiid' ci>urage. 

One of the first cares of the Grandmaster^ 
after repairing the fort, which had greatly suf- 
fered during the siege, was to enlarge the cas- 
jtle of St. Elmo, as this was the chief key of 
the two ports. But his great design was tha^ 
of building a new cily on the peninsula where 
it stood, and of fortifying it in such a wanner, 
as might render it a more secure retreat for 
the Order than that of Borgo, which is com- 
fnanded by rocks and eminences. As soon aa 
he had secured sufficient assistance, he imme^ 
diately set about procuring the best engineers 
for the enterprise,' workmen and materials 
were brought from Sicily, and he was enabled 

to lay the first atoms of the new 6ity» on thft 
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28th day of March 1566. In 1571, three years 
after the death of La Valette, the city was 
c<kmpleted by the Grandmaster Peter del Pon- 
te, and from that time became the seat of the 
government. 

The successive Grandmasters of the Order 
augmented the fortifications which had been 
be^un under La Valette, raised numerous 
forts in the interior, and along the coast of 
the island, and established various institutions, 
which will be described in the sequel of this 
work. A predatory warfare, by sea and land, 
was continually kept up between the Knights 
of Malta and the Turks, in which the former 
^renerally displayed more valour than true 
christian charity. They were in greneral suc- 
cessful, and at length became quite a terroj to 
the Ottoman power. 

Durincr the Grandmastership of Emmanuel 
Pinto, che King of Sicily made some pre^ 
tensions of the island of Malta, declaring that 
it had only been yielded up to the Order, on 
condition that the supreme sovereignty should 
continue to be vested in the hands of the 
Kings of Sicily ; that consequently he inten- 
ded to send a Court to the island, called Jlfo- 
narchia which should have the jurisdiction o- 
ver all public affairs. This message was coih- 
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siclered an infringement npon the rights of the 
existing government, »nd treated with that in- 
dignity which so false an assertion merited. 
Stiil the kmg persisted in his attempt, and 
went so far, as to send the threatened court, 
in ri splendid barge, handsomely damasked on 
the inside, to establish themselves in the 
island. Hearinsr of the arrival of so extraor- 
diDHry an embassy,the Grandmaster sent forth- 
with to demand their errand ; and not less as- 
toni>hed than enraged, wheu he understood 
that it was the Movarchio he immediately or- 
dered them to leave the harbour, and declar- 
ing thj»t in case they disobeyed, he would ho- 
n<iir them with a salute of shot* Not expect- 
ing such a ret eption, the disappointed court 
weighed anchor, and returned home. When 
the king heard of the failure of his scheme, he 
ordered the ports of Sicily to be closed against 
all Maltese vessels, and cut off the communi- 
cation between this island and his dominions. 
This was a terrible blow to Malta 4is all her 
supplies ^ere derived fron» Sicily; and being 
lit continual war with the Turks, she could 
procure nothing from Africa. At this crisis, 
the Gratiduiaster entered into a truce with 
the Infidels, in ortler th -t the Ottomnn porta 
Slight be opened tc to^ Maltese. The Tuiks 
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gladly accepted the proposal, as it gave thdm 
p short reprieve from the uninterrumpted an- 
noyance which their commerce received Jrora 
the ^allies uf the {Lni^ht». During this tin^e, 
the Turks c«mtiuually broujiht aupplies cfe^ 
very kind to the inland ; and were so assiduous 
ill their attentions, that tbey even imported 
snow during aummi^r, which la ao much Lsed 
here in making refreshments. Acting now aa 
they did in conjunction with the Order, in 
carrying on an o^ensive warfiire against the 
King of Sicily, they soi>n made him feel that 
he had raiseii up against himself a formidable 
enemy, which he was not able to repress. After 
loosing many of his vessels, which had been 
seized by one or other of his enemies, he sought 
for a reirewat of the peace, relinquished his 
unjust claims, and made every possible repa- 
ration to the Grandmastersfor the war he bail 
occasioned. 

The Bailiff {ilmmanuel de Bohan^ of the 
language of France, succeeded Ximenes, the 
successor of Pinto» in the year 1775. One of 
his first acts after his elevation was to strength- 
en the executive government by the formation 
of a regular battalion of infantry, composed 
promiscuously of Maltese and foreigners ; but 

pffip^red exclusively by knights. This 9tep 
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was thought decidedly necessary,if the knights 
wished to preserve their authority ; and plan 
WAS strenously r^coinniended by several fried- 
ly powers. This corps was intrusted with the 
keeping of La Valette, and the other important 
f<>rt8 t while a considerable force was also ^- 
rolled to gunrd tjv^ open c^^ast. Several other 
e^orts wer^ ma<ie by th^ Grandmaster, to re- 
vive the ancient discipline of the Order; a new 
code of municipal ia)¥S called Code of Rohan 
was published, judicious alterations werecar^ 
ried into e£Pectinthe courts of judicature, and 
. Additional facilities given to public tducatiop. 
Nor, while thus busied in improving the inter- 
nal administratioQf did the Grandmaster neg-' 
.bet the foreigo policy of the Order, In Po* 
land be obtained the restitution of some an-- 
/eient possessionSf and had new commanderies 
formed in Russia and Germany ; which latter 
were endowed with the confiscated property of 
the Jesuits, to the extent otfi i5,0Qp. 

This however, was only the sunshine of pro* 
JH>erity, which was destined to be darkened 
by the clouds of adversity. Towards the latter 
part of Emmanuel de Rohan*s reign« the Or» 
der suffered serious losses, by the extinction 
of many of its commanderies, and the tax6» 
imposed upon othexs by their several govern^ 
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m^nts. By an edict of France dated I9th of 
September 179^, the Order of Malta was de- 
clared to be extinct within the French terri- 
tories, and its possessions were annexed to the 
national domains. To show the delapidato<l 
state of the revenue, it need only be mention- 
ed, that the receipts, which were in 1788 up- 
wards of three millions of livres, were in 1797 
reduced to one million. Not only were the 
possessions of the three French languages 
confiscated, but the German and Arragonian 
commanderies, situated in Alsace, Rousillon, 
and French Navarre, fell also a prey to repu- 
blican rapacity. Even in Spain, Sicily, Portu- 
gal and Naples, a similar system of Spoliation 
had taken place. In this extremity, the Grand- 
master Hompesch, who had succeeded Rohan, 
found it necessary to melt, and coin the plate 
of the ^allies, and part of that used for the ser- 
vice of the hospitals/ and. to make use of the 
jewels, which were deposited in the palace 
and in several of the churches. 

The French government,- which had for sonte 
time manifested a spirit of hostility to the Or- 
der, now came forward ^o display it openly. 
The first division of the French fleet arrived 
before the port of M?ilta, on the 6th. of June 
-1798. On the 9th. Gencrttl Bonaparte, with 
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the remainder of the squadron, fetood off the 
island, and through his consul Carnson de- 
manded free admission for the whole fleet. 
This not being complied irith, on the same 
day, towards evening, the French began to 
disembark at the bay of MaddaleoH, and car- 
ried the small fort of St. Georgfe, without the 
loss of a single life. On the fV)lliiwing day, 
fresh body of troops were thrown rishore, with- 
out meeting with wny resistance ; who imme- 
diately^ began to lay wast the island tV'ith their 
usual licence. Towards the evenings the French 
army had secured almost all the h)ip>rtant posts 
in the country, and had advanced beneath the 
walls of the city, where the greatest uprna now 
prevailed among the people on accountr of 
tbe treachery which had been discovered 
among several knights of the Order. 

On the 17th a council was called, and it was^ 
resolved to yield up the city into the hand* 
of the besiegers. No socmer did the French 
find themselves the uncontrolled masters of 
the island, than they enjoined all the knight« 
to quit it within three diiys. About ten 
pounds sterling were advancedto each, for 
travelling expenses ; but they Wf»«. not permit- 
ted to depart, until they had torn the cross 
frotn their breast^, and substituted the treeco^ 
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Jouned cockade By the articles of capituia- 
iion, the French engaged to p'ty the Grand- 
master an annual pension of S')0.,000 livret, 
^hd to each French knight resident in Malta, a 
yearly allowanee of 700 iivres, with i^OO livre* 
jidditional, to ea^^h hb ^x^eeded ^i&ty years of 
•»<re. Honipe 8ch, accompanied by twelva 
knights, embarked on the night of xhe 17th of 
June, on board a merchant ship bound for 
Trieste., accompanied by a French frigate. 
This weak mnn died at Montpelier in ISO^^ in 
the si^ty-secoml yearofhis age The knights 
who foilomred the most prosperous course, at 
the general dispersion, were tfa'>se who took 
jrefuge in ibe Russian dominions^ under the 
Hfr'inty of tijeir ImperitiLl protector The Empe* 
jror Paul was solenin^ in^iugurated, as the se* 
^entieth Gran'imafter of the Order, in the 
year 1798; a nominal dignity, for which he 
had anxiously longed. At the same tinip, the 
^andard of St. John was hoisted on the bas- 
ition of the admiralty at St Peters<burgh, 
arhere it continues unfurled unto this day. 

Paul made several attempts to reorganiz^^ 
ithe Order, and to this end invited the nobility 
of Christendom to enlist themselves as knii^hts 
in its service. A sudden change of policy, how- 
^\er, put an end to bis projecti for the army 



Wliicfi tie had raised to act in juncKinn with 
the English for the reconqu/lt of Malta, wat* 
sent to act against the British possessions ii^ 
the East. 

The French expedition, with General 
Bonaparte, weighed anchor from Malta^ on 
the 19tb of June, leaving General Vauboi9 
witii 4,000 men for the defence of the islaAdr 
The rarities found in the public treasury, 
and in the churches of the Order, together 
with their standards and trophies, were all 
carried away bv the spoilers, but never reached 
the country for which they were destined r 
part of thera perished in the One'??/,whi('h w|i» 
blown up in the battle of Abonkir, and the" 
rest were captured by the English in the^ 
frigate Sensible^ which afterwards fell into^ 
their hands. 

In the meanwhile, the Maltese began to feel" 
that they had exchanged a feeble despotism" 
for a yoke of extreme rigour. The French- 
soldiery committed all sorts of depredations 
throughout the ,city; all faith was violated, 
every species of injustice was committed, the 
pensions suspended, and even the chari-* 
table benefactions to the indigent, which the 
knights had daily continued to the hour of 
surrender, were withheld. Thiaaeti^c^ 
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Oppression created an invincible antipathy in 
the Maltese for the government of their inva- 
dersy and at length produced a sudden burst 
of popular vengeance. An attempt was made 
to despoil the church of B. V. Mary of Mount 
Carmel, of the Citti Notabiie, in order that 
iu decora tion« might be sold for the public 
seryicci whereupon the inhabitants, rendered 
furious by d proceeding so sacrilegious, con- 
gregated in d body to prevent the sale. The 
French coiuniandant M assign succeeded in 
partly quelling the tumult, but he 8(H>n found 
it necessary to apply f jr iresh troops from Va- 
letta. Before these qould arrive, the population 
was reinforced by the villagers of Casal Zeb* 
bug who massacred the entire French detach- 
ment, with their commander, amounting to 
sixty men. From this moment, all commu- 
nication ceased between the city and the in- 
terior, and Valetta assumed the aspect of a 
place reduced to a state of blokade. 

Matters were in this state when the English 
fleet appeured off the island, and in conjun- 
ction with a Portuguese squadron held a par- 
Jey^ in which it was demanded that the island 
should be immediately evacuated. The ans- 
wer returned was one of defiance, and a rigo- . 
'rous blokade was forthwith, commenced. The 
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Portuguese admiral was left alone to Diantain 
the biokade during the temporary absence of. 
the English squadron, on the return of which, 
a fresh summon was sent for the place to sur- • 
render. Early in December the same was re^ 
peated, which was firmly and laconically ans- 
wered. Hitherto the city had only been par-* 
tially canonaded by a few guns^ but on the 
night succeeding the last refusal^ several new. 
batteries were unmasked^ snd some balls hap- 
pening to fall within the walls, the inhabitants 
feared that the threatened bombardment was 
about being put into execution. Famine now 
began to stare them in the face, and the 
greatest misery raged among the citizens and 
soldiery. In these circumstances, the inhabi- 
tants of the interior planned an enterprize 
against the garrison, in conjunction with a 
strong body of the tc>wn people, who were 
involved in the plot, and who were ready to , 
rise in arms, as soon as they should hear the 
clangour of arms on the battlements.' Two 
hundred Maltese, favoured by the night,'crept 
into the ditches and along the sea shore, close 
under the city walls in the Marsamuscetto 
harbour ; but while laying in ambush, they 
were unfortunately discovered, and the alarm 
wa#gi?en to the garrison* On this occasion,, 
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'ferty-four of the conspirators were a{>pl>eliend'' 
e4| and shot by the French authorities. 

The blockade had now lasted fot sixmonth«4 
sad the city exhibited a scene of frightful pri^ 
vAtion- The besiegers would not permit any 
to leave the town, knowing that their doing &p 
would relieve the garrison. Disease added 
Its ravages to the general sufferings and 8o]->' 
dters and citizens became alike its victims. 
Month after month passed heavily over, and 
in August 1800, the citiisens being totally 
beggared, the army was put on half pay. Four 
months afterwards it Was entirely stopped, and 
their rations greatly lessened. Still they bore 
all with astonishing fortitude, being supported 
with the hope of speedy deliverance. At 
length, however, the news of the interception 
of the supplies, and their capture by the Eng-^ 
lish, disheartened many, though it did not at 
once decide them to capitulate. The condition 
o(P the town was dreadful beyond description. 
Fresh pork brought seven snillings and two 
pence a pound ; rats sold at an exorbitant 
price ; dogs and cats were generally eate^; and 
horses, asses and mules were similarly con- 
verted into articles of food. On the 8th of 
September 1800,* a parley was held with the 
besiegers, when the terms of capitulation wer« 



I 
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atramged atid ratified by Major tieneral Pigoi 
and Commodore Martin on behalf of the 
English* On the afternoon of the same day^ 
two English frigates and soine 3maII craft en-^ 
tered the port ; while the British troops took 
possession of the Forts Tigne, Ricasoli, and 
Floriana. The following morning the French 
garrison sailed away, after having endured an 
obstinate blockade of two years. 

According to the treaty of Amiens,conclu- 
ded in 180^, the Island of Malta and its depen- 
dencies were to have been restored to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, but this treaty 
was never put into execution, war having been 
again declared between France and England, 
leaving this latter power in possession of thesef 
islands, in accordance l^ith the ample consent 
and wishes of the Maltese, 

In the year 1814^ »g reable to the resolution 
of the Congress of Vienna, the islands of Mal- 
ta, Comino and G090 tvere confirmed to the 
English crown; and they have ever since been 
considered, by all the powers of Europe^ i^s a 
British dependency. 

By way of comparison, ^e shall just give $i 

succint account of the state of [financial affair's 

during the last years pf the reign of the 

Koights of Maltai in pr4er to show that thef 

4 
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island has lost nothing in point of wealth or 
prosperity, in having ceased to be the conven- 
tual residence of that government, nnd in hav- 
ing come under the rule of the British Crown, 

Reverting to the public expenditure of the 
Order, it may be satisfactory to compare it. 
with the disbursement made here in present 
timeout of funds voted by the British par- 
liament. 

In the time of the Order the general trea- 
sury, which may be said to answer to our vtu 
litary chesty provided for the military bnd 
naval charge, so far corresponding with the 
supplies now made by H. M/s treasury for 
carrying on similar services on this station. 

The money laid out within the place by the 
general treasury from the foreign resources of 
the Order, on an average of ten years ending 
in 1788, did not exceed, if it even amounted 
to £ 82,525. 

From the First Report of the Commissioners 
of Colonial Inquiry y 8th, December 1830, it is 
collected that the disbursement from the re- 
venues of the United Kingdom made within 
these islands for the service of the land-force 
alone,includins; the commissariat and ordnance 
departments, but leaving out the Maltese re- 
giment (the expense of which is refunded from 
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the local treasury,) amounted in round num* 
bers to & 10 LOGO (a). 

Of this siim» it may be inferred from tb« 
tame Report that about £ 7,000 were expend- 
ed in England ; which will leave £ 94,000 iax 
the local expense, being in round numbevA 
£ 11.000 more than were laid out in the plac« 
from the treasury of the Order of all its ser- 
vices. 

To this excess of £ 11,000 must be added 
the expenses of the naval department in works 
of masonry,in the repairs and supplies of ships 
of war^ and in payments on account of seamen's 
was;es, all of which have been very considera- 
ble of late years, though varying according to 
circumstances ; and it will probably result 
that, for the lowest year, the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom in these islands has ex- 
ceeded by about fifty per cent the correspond- 
ing public expense of the Order. 



(a) AccoidtQg to the parliamentary return of the 
military expenses lately laid upon the fable of the 
House of Commons Jt appears that the expense of 
this island to the Miiitary Chest of Great Britain 
was, for the year ending ^Ist.March 1857, £ 167,671; 
OD.y exceeded by the extensive colonies of Jamaica, 
the West Indies. Canada^ fiew South Wales, an4 
the Cape of Good Hopot . 
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By the same document it is seen tliat the 
Works an9 repairs of the ordnance and barrack 
departments amounted in 18^ to no less a 
sum than £ 6,390 ; and, if the extensive worka 
of the naval department be added, it musi be 
evident that the Order cannot approach a 
comparison with the British government on 
the score of employment given to the indus*- 
trious inhabitants. 

Besides the expenditure out of the public 
treasury of the Order, it is assumed, on a ge* 
nerous calculation, that the sum of £ 185,000 
was annually put into cirputation m the island 
out of the private incomes of the knights and 
other members. Against these disbursements 
are to be set the whole personal expenditure 
of naval officers, (a) the portion of expense 
arising from the private incomes of military 
officers, and the excess of money spent beyond 
what may have been the case formerly, in con^ 
sequence of the greater affluence of strangers 
to the place, under the extended connexions 
and superior protection now enjoyed through 
British power ^nd influence. 



(a) That of the seamen, originatiog from the mi- 
litary chest, comes into the comparison of fmMi^ 
•xpeDditore. 
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The last assumption may indeed admit of 
dispute ; but in whatever light it may be 
viewed, it will remain with the readier to form 
h<s own conclusion in regard to the extent to 
iBrhich the island .m;iy have obtained compeii- 
«ati(>ny since it has been annexed to the Bri- 
tish empire^ for loss of the benefit which it 
derived from the incomes of the resident 
knights. 

It is well known, however, that of late yeara 
British squadrons have continued at anchor 
ill this port during many successive months. 
The money laid out in the place by the offi- 
cers and seamen, and expended in the supply 
of fresh provisions, is likely to amount, at such 
limes, tor each ship of the line, to between 
£ 1000 and £ ^000 a month, exclusive of the 
charge for repairs and the supply of stores. 

But whatever may have been the effect, to 
c'nfitest the superior pi'ote<:tion enjoyed under 
the present ruling power, can scarcely enter 
the imagination of one accustomed to judge 
from the evidence of his senses. Let hiju 
refer to a map (»f the island, and he will pel* 
ceive the population huddled tOirether within 
from half to twp-thirds of its surface, and 
Cwhere not bounded by precipitous heights or 
rugged shores ) shut in by lines or works uf 
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defence, such as those at Marsascirocco, St. 
Julian's, Nasciar and elsewhere, — works now 
become useless, although they still continue 
to bound the generally inhabited part of the 
island, through the force of habit and the si- 
tuation of the parish churches. This concen- 
' tration was caused by the insecurity of the 
people. In the days of the Order, no inhabi— 
'tant trusted himself to sleep on the coast un*- 
secured by walls of defence, as the solitary 
mansions of Spinola and Selmoon, built in 
those times strong enoufjh to repel a sudden 
attack of corsairs, fully attest; but, under 3ri- 
tish protection, the marine villages of St. Ju- 
lian's ^md Sliema have sprung up, where the 
inhabitants enjoy the sea-breeze without dread 
of being dragged from their beds into slavery* 
The truth is, that, without the protection of 
a great maritime power, Malta must be con- 
stantly exposed to aggressions, which can only 
cease or become mitigated in proportion aa 
they reduce her to poverty, and leave her an 
object of no temptation. The island is not 
naturally fertile but by the exertions of an in- 
dustrious population aided by a genial climate 
it has been rendered highly productive, 
throus[h the adequate protection enjoyed dur^ 
log the last three centuries. That it was 
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fl<>urishinnf under the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthacrimans and |Ronmi)s, the monunientdl 
remains would prove, if the fact were not evi- 
dent from the maritime power of those nations 
combined with its favourable position ; but 
during the middle ages, under the precarious 
sway of Arabs, Normans and Sicilinns the 
island fell to decay, and had not recovered in 
1530, when it WHS given over by Charles V. 
to the knights, who found the place in a slate 
if great destitution. This fact appears from 
the report of the commi.^sioners who on that 
occasion were deputed by the knights to visit 
Malta. Among (*ther remarks they observed : 
" The island is continually exposed to the ra- 
pacity and devastation of infidel corsairs, who, 
without any dread of the castle, freely enter 
b»>th ports, and very often reduce to slavery a 
great number of poor Maltese/' The popula- 
tion has been estimated (a) to have consisted 
at this time of about 5^5,000 souls in both is- 
lands, and to have increased to about 100,000 
during the follow! n^j ^ijS years of occupation 
by the Order. This atlvaiicement in populH- 
tjon, and consequently in wealth, could not 



{a) Ransijal, Journat du SUgc et Blocut de JUJalU* 
p. 295. 
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|>iive proceeded, had it not been guarded hy 
the maritime power of the knights, furnished 
as it WHS Dy the catholic,Hnd respected by the 
protestant states of Europe. Previously to 
^heir sWf<y, ^he two principal harbours seem, 
by the extract just given, to have facilitated 
invasions rather than afforded defence, and an 
inner cove was selected for the sea-ports, but 
the knitjhts transferred their main position to 
the neglected site on which Valetta now stands 
between the two harbours, which in time be- 
came no longer disproportioned to the extent 
of her commerce and public establishments 

Nevertheless, the protection of the Order^ 
superior as it was to any thing ^jrevious? 
ly enjf»yed hy the Maltese, was not of a 
nature through its continued course of warfare 
with piratical states, to adyance them far as a 
maritime people. Notwithstanding theadyan* 
tageous pos ition of the island, in the channel 
dividing the eastern from the western portion 
<»f the iVlediterraneun, insecurity against de- 
])red'dtors at sea originally forced the Maltese 
to become a rustic rather than a maritime 
people. Under the knights, the people felt 
secure, considered as a single body like a gar- 
rison confidently sustaining a siege, whose 

killed, wounded ^nd captured are nor of suffi- 
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eient number to eifect a marked impresiion 
upon the {{eneral features of the place ; but 
under the superior maritime power of Great 
Britain, that security is feit by each individual 
in h^s own person. 

That there is still murh mom for improve* 
Tnent in the condition of the Inwer ciassei 
bere^ and great distreiss prevailing among 
them, is too evident ; but whatever may now 
he the extent of misery, it may be conhdeutty 
affirmed to be less than it was in the time of 
the knights, if we merely consider the o;reater 
proportion of wheaten bread at present con- 
Bumed within both islands. During the last 
years of the Order the annual consumption of 
foreign wheat was about 43,000 salms or quar- 
ters by 100,000 inhabitants ; at present it ave- 
rages about 67,000 among li^3,000 souls; 
giving for each individual 3.96 bushels now 
M gainst ^.44 fd-rmerly, exclusive of the con-» 
sumption from the native harvest,which cannot 
be less at the present day. As regards their 
future welfare, let us hope that, as the JVJal-* 
tese are an industrious people, who for theiT 
honesty, sobriety and other excellent quaUties 
will bear a comparison with any nation upon 
eartbi means may be devised for mitigating thd 
distress which many of them continue to suffer 
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through poverty. The charitable disposition 
of tbe 'wealthier classes of Maltese is too well 
known to require being pointed out ; but it 
may be remarked that an extensive field still 
remains open to their benevolent exertion, by 
their uniting for the formation of some well 
concerted plan, adapted to improve permanen- 
tly the condition of the lower orders of their 
fellow countrymen. 

According to a statement extracted from 
the documents of the Land-Revenue Office 
it is seen that between September 1800 and 
December 1829 the civil services of these is- 
lands were supplied out of the revenues of the 
United Kingdom with no less un aid than the 
net amount of £ 668,6f)6. 7*. 2d* sterling, (a J 

These remarks conclude the comparison 
between the expenditure of the Order and that 
of the United Kingdom, as defrayed in Malta, 

(a) For the forfgoing "account of the finances 6t 
Malta under the Governmtnt f>f the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem I am indibled to W. Thornton 
Esq* by whose kindness! am permitted to extract 
several paragraphs from his vaiuable work on the 
subject, printed at the Government Jross tS36Mo 
which I refer the reader for the calculation of lho«e 
statements, which for the sake of brevity 1 have 
ajAumed. 
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The civil finances of the island under the Bri- 
tish Government for the two years 1836 and 
1837 is as follows : in 1836 the revenue wa» 
£ 96,392, 8, lOi the expenditure £ 89,2M, 
10, 3 J ; and in 1837 the income was £103,142. 
1 4, and the total expenditure £97,497, 1, 6|. 
The chief part of the revenue is derived from- 
maritime duties and dues, and^the proceeds of 
landed rents belonging to the English crown ; 
the interior taxes on the isl;ind last year 
amounted only to £ 2,858, 16, 3|. 

Since Malta has been under the domtnioQ 
of England, the inhabitants have enjoyed all 
the rights and privileges of British subjects. 
Until very recently, the direction of all public 
affairs Was vested in the hands of the gover- 
nor, (a) who is appointed to the r.flice by tlie 
Home Government and who was almost always 
appointed from amongst the list of generals of 
the Army ; but in the year 1847, the Hon. Mr. 
Richard More O'Ferrall was appointed Civil 

(a) When tho Rrltfsh took possession ofthf^ Tslantf, 
it was stipulated . tliat ttie privileges of tiie Maltese 
should be preserved and their ancient laws conti- 
need.— {They were then, N* B., governed by their 
ancient laws. Sir A. J. Ball's letter to Mr. Secce-* 
tary Whlndbain, dated 28tb February, 1807 

(Note of Ibe EdU > 
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OoverrxiT of these Islands; with distinct civil 
^attributions to the great satisfaction of the 
Maltesei and a Generd was appointed to com* 
mand the Garrison. In 1851 the Hon. Mr. 
O'Ferrall having resigned, the Civil Govern- 
inent was v^ested in the hinds of Sir W. R.eid. 
In 18^55. His late Majesty, William IV. was 
graciously pleased to appoint a Council within 
these his possessions, to advise and assist in 
ihe ail(ninistr<jtii)n of the ^fovernnient thereof; 
which Council consisted of six persons, exclu* 
fiive of the Governor, three of wh'»ni were at 
fill times to be persons holding offices within 
this Island or its dependencies, and the re^ 
inainin^ i\l embers, persons not holdinir ofKtres. 
The Senior Officer in command of Her Ma- 
jesty's land forces in Malta, the Hon«)Urable 
Chief Justice, and the Chief Secretary to Go- 
>vernnient w^re the tfiree official Members as 
aforesaid. The three unofficial Memliers were 
elected by His Excellency the Governor, two 
from out of the chief landed proprietors and 
merchants of the island, being H. M.'s native- 
l>orn- subjects, and the third, from out of the 
principal merchants being British-born-sub* 
|ects, who ought to have been actually resi- 
jd ent for a period of not less than two years. 
The Meoihers of this Her Majesty's Couq« 



ciT enjoyed ttie freedom of debate and vote^ in 
ail affairs of public concern that Were broughC 
under their consideration in Council ; and^r 
ti^hilst Members, where authoriKed to assume 
the adjunctive title of Honourable* 

Our most gracious Sovereign Queen Victor 
ria, considering the Maltese as faithful and 
loyal subjects of the Crown of Great Britain,- 
and recognizing the reasonableness of their 
claims to a Popular Representation was in^ 
duced) in the year 1849, to grant them a re* 
form in the Council of Government, a conces- 
sion long desired, and granted no doubt, in 
the full persuasion that their loyalty,prudencej 
and moderation entitled them to such a privi'^ 
lege, as to have direction in all public affairs^ 

The Council of Government at present con<« 
sists of eighteen persons, holding officers with 
the local government, and not holding offices.^ 
The ten official members nominated by the 
Crown are the Governor, the Senior officer 
in command of H. M/s land forces, the Chief 
Secretary to Government, the Crown Advo-^ 
cate^ the Collector of Customs, the Superin- 
tendent of Quarantine, the Auditor of Aer 
counts, the Collector of Land Revenue, the 
Government Cashier and the Comptroller of 
Contracts \ and the eight unofficial member* 
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aro elected by the people, and are eligible 
eyery five years. The members enjoy the 
tame privileges, and title as those of the kite 
Government Council. 






** We admit, that H. M/s government in 
granting the concession to the Maltese, did 
grant them no more thnn a simple minority 
ia the Council, and yet we are inclined to 
suppose that even this limited concession 
** would be displeasing to our author, who by 
'^ his injurious and suspicious remarks wished 
•* to set a trap for ensuaring the property, li- 
** berty and privileges both of his Mother 
*• Country and of the Maltese people ; for, if 
** the Maltese, in ancient times under the Phoe- 
nicians, Romans, &c. were governed by their 
own laws and customs, enjoyed the right of 
suffrage in the Roman Councils, were eligi- 
ble to any office in the Republic &c. and at 
** present under the British Nation and civili- 
*' zation, though they "are industrious people, 
" who for their honesty, sobriety and other 
*^ excellent qualities, will bear comparison with 
*^any nation upon earth," yet are deemed 
** by our author, unfit to have such an esta- 
^ blishment— as the Consiglio Popolare, in- 



44 
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** deed is nothing but a disgrace to, and even 



•^ an inconsistency with the British Constitu- 
** tion, a direct opposition to the stipulation 
'* made at the time of placing their Island uor- 
•* der British protection, and contrary to the 
•* sacred promises of H. M.'s representativefl 
^* comnuinicated to the Maltese in different 
•* Proclamations ; " That His Majesty grants 
you full protection, and the enjoyment of 
all your dearest rights. Happy people I * 



Si 



ft 



" But on the contrary we are well persua- 
ded, that the privilege granted to the Mai- 
" tese by their gracious sovereign of choosing 
" a portion of the New Council, is not meant 
*' as a farce to amuse them for u moment and 
'^ then to be forgotten, but as an earnest of still 
** greater concessions at a proper time. From 
** the commencement of the British Govetn- 
*• ment's friendly demonstrations, the same 
•* cry of contempt has our author raised, wht> 
for his own private ends, has put himself 
forward as the pretended champion of the 
Malta Religious Reforma-tion. When the 
'* trial by Jury was instituted, it was with him 
** all deforce for Malta and yet we fearlessly 
*' assert that no country into which it has been 
** introduced, appreciated its valuci or under-* 
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" stood its routine sooner than the Maltese;. 
'' When the liberty of the press was grantedi 
^' the same cry was heard from himt — What 
•' liberty of the press ? The Ordinance is des^ 
'/ iructive to that liberty which the law is 
*^ bound to protect | in Malta we want some 
'^ thing else than such a shackled press 1 1 
'' came into operation however, and has gone 
" on for many years with as much credit and 
*' satisfaction as in any Country that ever en- 
" joyed the privilege ; and so we confidenty 
" affirm, will, the still greater privilege which 
** has now been conferred on the Maltese, as 
'* loyal a people as any connected with Great 
" Britain/' 



In the year 1836 in consequence of a peti-> 
tion from the Maltese to the House of Com- 
mons, a Royal Commission of Enquiry was 
appointed to examine into the affairs of the 
Island, consisting of two eminent gentlemen, 
Mr* J. Austin and Mr. George Cornewall 
Lewis, who resided in the Island for about 
eighteen months, during which time many 
alterations and reforms were made in the local 
administration. Freedom of the press wa» 
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alnoTigst the first objects that occupied their 
attention. The censorship was abolished and 
an ordinance in Council was promulgated on 
the 14th March 1839, to that effect, umlet 
some provisions against abuses of the liberty 
of publishinsf printed writings. Consequently 
many journals and periodicals were publishea 
the greater number of which ceased after a 
miserable lingering existence, but the Porfqfo" 
glio Ualtese^ the Mediterraneo, the Malta 
Times and the Ordine have held on and pro- 
mise to continue in their present flourishing 
condition, — Many changes Were effected in 
Customs and other Dues, duties on goods for 
transhipment were suppressed, and moderate 
fixed dues were established on eight articles 
of necessity and general consumptioui thereby 
insuring a fixed revenue to Government* The 
Charitable Institutions were reorganized, se- 
veral sinecure situations suppressedi depart- 
ments united, exorbitant salaries diminished 
and natiyes declared eligible to occupy all pu- 
blic situations from which they had before 
been dejacio excluded — The only situations 
reserved for Englishmen were those of Chief 
Secretary, First Assistant ^Secretary and Au^ 
ditor of Accounts — Primary Instruction wan 
reorganized under a more efficient system, and 
6 
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several schools were opened in the country 
districts. The judicial departments were re- 
modelled and rendered more simple and the 
Interior Police augmented and established -mi 

same footing as the English Police. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MALTA 

TOGETHER WITH A BRIEF OUTLINE OF Iff 
PRODUCTION Sy CLIMATE^ LANCirUAOE, &C« 



Geographical iiinQJli(m and features of ihs ieland. 



i*» 



ItjIALTA, in respect to its situation^is farther 
distant from the minland than any other island 
in the Mediterranean. It lies in 35^ 60 of 
north latitude, and 14^ 13 east longitude from 
Greenwich. It is 60 miles distant from thft 
nearest point of Sicily, which bounds it on iti 
north between Capo Passaro and Camarano ; 
190 miles from Cape Spartivento, the nearest 
point of the mainland of Italy, and 200 from 
Calipia, the nearest point of Africa; so that by 
its position, it may claim to be an island ap^ 
partaining to Europe, It is about 60 miles ia 
circumference; its greatest width is twelve,and 
length twenty. Its longest day is 14 hours^ 
B^^ minutes. 
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The two chief parts of the island are divided 
by the oblong peninsula on which the town of 
Valetta is built. The Grand Harbour, which 
iTtothe east, was about a mile and a half in 
length, and less than three quarters of a mile 
in width at the mouth. This again contains 
several convenient creeks or small bays, 
where even large vessels of war may ride safely 
at anchor. 

In the year 1859, this harbour was conside- 
rably extended at its head at the M arsa. Its 
waters are now divided between the Imperial 
Nayy and merchant Shipping, the so called 
French Creek havin? been assigned to the 
former, and the anchorage for mercantile 
Shipping and private yards haying been trans- 
ferred to the new N. W. Basin* An exten- 
sive dock for the use of H. M*s Navy is in 
courseof construction in the French creek in 
connection with the other Dock which had 
been formed on the site of the old yard of the 
Order. Vast and commodious wharves have 
also been constructed in the new Harbour 
extension, surrounded by stores and other 
buildings requisite for cemmerce. 

The entrance into this harbour is defended 
by the forts St. Elmo, Ricasoli, and the castle 
St, Aiigeloj so that a forcible landing from 
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this quarter would be ,next to impossible, if 
the above fv>rtresses were properly supplied 
with men and ammunition. 

These fortresses are in connection with the 
batteries of the two Barraccas and Fort Las- 
carlsy lately constructed on the site, where the 
belvidere of the vilia of the Grandmasters 
formerly was. 

The harbour to the west, called Marsamu« 
scetto, is destined for vessels arriving from 
places not in free pratique. Here they are 
oblif^ed to perform their quarantine,and hence 
called also the Quarantine Harbour. This 
latter is also defended by Fort St. Elmo on 
the one side, and Fort Tigne on the other. 
The Fort Manoel, which is built on a small 
island within the harbour, is also intended to 
act upon its entrance in case of attack. 

Besides the harbour above mentioned, there 
are several others in different parts of the is- 
land. The principal of these are Marsa Scala, 
Marsa Scirocco, Bir-zebbugia and Saint Tho- 
mas's bay on the south-east, and the Bay of 
St. Paul, St. Julian and Melleha on the north 
we^t. }£ach of these is' defended by a small 
fort, garrisoned at present by a detachment of 
the Malta Fencibles. Besides these forts, 
there are several others built round the cocsti 
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In order to prevent smuggling, and to give the 
alarm in case of the appearance of an enemy 
off the island. 

Around these creeks where formerly only 
very few buildings were to be seen, fine build- 
ings have been raised, and villages formed^the 
principal of which are those of Sliema, St. Ju- 
iiuns, Melleha, Marsascala, and Bir-zebbugia 
With the exception of this last one, whii h is 
of more recent formation than the others,these 
villages are inhabited by a fixed population 
besides that residing there during the sum-* 
raer months. 

iVIost of the southern coast of the island is 
by nature inaccessible. The rocks, rising up 
perpendicularly from the sea to the height of 
three hundred feet, foima natural fortification^ 
it would be impossible to destroy. From the 
general broken and rugged appearance of 
many parts of the shore^especially in this quar* 
ter, it is very probable that at some distant 
period the island underwent several extraor-* 
dinary convulsions of nature ; but the occa« 
sion of such an event is probably beyond the 
reach of history or tradition. The other di- 
visions of the coast are low and rocky, and 
present a very barren appearance* 
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FERTILITY and PRODUCTIONS ; 

Soil'^CuHivation^lnduitry of the. inhabitants Corn 
— Cotton-^Clover-'^FruitS'^FigS'^Singtilar process in 
cultivation of^-^suppiy of water— LattU-^ Foul — BirdM 
Fish, 

Notwithstanding the stony soil of Malta the 
ctiiture wliich is bestowed upon it renders it 
very fertile. The niouid is not reinarkabfy 
ricli nor very deep in any part of the island. 
On many of the hills and rising . grounds the 
fields^are enclosed with stone walls, bnill ap 
STO as to form terraces, in order to prevent the 
heavy rains of winter from washing aw»y the 
e<»il, and preventing the cattle from entering 
them. These waifs, which are furmed of the 
broken stones from the quarries of the island, 
give the c(»untry a very monotonous appea- 
rnnce ; while their brignt colour reflects back 
the rays of the sun in summerj and renders the 
heat much more powerful 

The chief productions of the island are corn 
and cotton. In some parts the land yields 
40 and even 60 to one of the former while in 
others not more than from 12 to 25, Thi« 
fertility must be attributed as well to the in- 
dustry of the Maltese farmers, as to the na«> 
tural richness of the soiU Indeedj the industry 
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of the country people in cultivating their little 
inland is surprising. The land is never per- 
mitted to rest, but is laboured and sown year 
after year without intermission. Wheat is 
sown every alternate year with barley and clo- 
ver about the month of November ; the har- 
vest commences in June. The barley is ga- 
thered about the month of May. After this 
crop, the fields are sown with cotton, melons, 
cummin, sesam, and other seeds By this 
process, the lan<J is not exhausted, and should 
it appear to be getting pc«or,ii!Stead of barley, 
f>eas, beans, India ncorn and other leguminous 
plants are substituted. 

The cotton of Malta is of a very fine quali- 
ty, and forms the chief article of export. It 
IS of two kinds, distinguished by their colours, 
one being white, and the other of a dnrk 
nankeen colour. This plant is sown about the 
end of May, and gnthered in the early part of 
September when the rains begin. In the 
year 1801 , the value of rnw cotton produced 
in these islands anu)unted t<> about half a 
million slerling. From vbrious cause.% h >w- 
ever, especially the new discoveries tvf hiuchi- 
rery for prep'»ripu: this article, and the abun- 
dant auppliea from K^ypt, fro^n whence it can 
b^ procured at a, cheaper rate, thp value 
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is fluctuating. During the recent Civil 
War in America, its price attained an 
unusual figure, from which fact the agri^ 
cultural class derived considerable profits. 
The seed of this plant is used by the inha- 
bitants for fattening their cattle/ and I re- 
marked that the same custom prevailed in 
the east, it being the chief food whi< h the 
Arabs of Syria and Palestine give tu their 
camels. 

A fine species of clover, called by Linnaeus 
** hedysarum coronarium " with a red flower^ 
is very abundantly produced in this island 
during the rainy season. The appearttnce of 
the fields when this plant is in Mossom is real- 
ly delightful. It grows to the height of from 
four to five feet, and forms green forage fijf 
horses, mules^ &c. in winter,and what remains 
is put up and dried to be used as hay in snni-> 
iner. The other provender given to cattle is 
barley and carobs : both which are raised in 
the island, but not in sufficient r^uantily for 
the consumption.. The carob or locust abounds 
here, and is one of the few trees which are 
green all the year round. It is found scattered 
about the country, and grows in the mosi 
stony and roiky soil. Many of the poorer 
classes use this fruit as an article of food^and 
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when baked in the oven possesses by no meanc 
Jt disagreeable flnvour. 

Besides the above, Malta affords a g^reaC 
a1}undance of ve^^etables and fruits. In fact, 
it would be a surprising aight for a stranger 
to stan<J without the gates of Porte des Bom- 
bes, before sun-rise during the fruit season, 
and see the numerous carts laden with rich 
aupplies of the above articles waiting for ad- 
mittance into the city. 

The market, at this time, is well stocked 
with strawberries, figs, pomegranites, s;rapes, 
apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, apricots^ 
plums, melons, and prick !y-pears, which are 
flold at very low pricet, and upon whiob many 
of the poorer cUsses, who are unable to pur<- 
cfaase other food, chiefly subsist The oran- 
ges of Malta are justiy prized for their excel- 
lent quality ; and the great quantities which 
are exported to England and other countries 
«how the esteem in which they are held 
abroad. The season continues for upwards 
of five months, from November to April, dur- 
ing which time these beautiful trees are co- 
vered with abundance of fruit. The egg 
and 6/oo{/ oranges, and the so-called Mandar^ 
ins are considered the most superior. The 
tijfxi&T has been produced^ according to som^^ 
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lay Ingrafting the common orange- bud on'» 
pomegranate stock ; but this opinion is quite 
^^nnatura]| and requires evidence to sustam 
St. The gropes also are excellent^ -but the* 
island does not produce more than sufficient 
lor its own consumption. A large quantity of 
lilies were destroyed after the repeal of th» 
law of 1838 on the subject of the distillation of 
spirits. The first fig, which is called baitra ia 
San Juan or St, John*s fig^ because it is gene* 
rally ripe about the anniversary of the feast of 
itliat saint, is of a large size, much larger than 
I ever met with in any part of the East. Aboul 
the latter end of July, three other kinds ap- 
pear, of a smaller size, but of a more deliciou» 
flayour ; one Tf these is white, and the other 
two are pf a black or dark purple colour called 
by the nhtxves far kets&n and parsotU A little 
later, a second crop from the tree of the first 
large fig is ripe \ but this is of an inferior qua- 
lity and not held in much esteem. 

It is to be observed that the fruit of the 
country, being the produce of a vegetation 
growing on an arid soil, is more suecous and 
gavoury than that of any other damper region. 
The melons and pears of Malta are justly held 
fai much esteem. 

A peculiar process in the treatment of thie 
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fruit is worthy of remark ; and the necesfri^ 
of its adoption in som6 countries, to the en^ 
elusion of otherSi is a question which the eu^ 
rious may find it interesting to determine. 
When the figs are advancing towards maturity, 
in order to prevent their falling off| and to 
hasten the ripening, a cluster of male figa is 
suspended upon the branches of the female 
tree^ by means of a plant (Ammi majus) called 
on this account Dakra^ which effectually se- 
cures them from the danger, and soon effects 
the desired end. The male tree is called by 
the natives dokkhra\ and so many small winged 
insects are generally found in the fruit upon 
opening, it is the firm belief of the country 

Eeople that the tree generates them. I have 
card several opinions advanced on the sub* 
ject, but the most rational way of accountinir 
for it, is, that these small flies, which abound 
about all kinds of fruit trees, entering into the 
male fig,get clothed with the pollen with which 
the stamina on the inside are covered, and, 
carrying it with them into the female figi pro^ 
diice that natural condition which is necesaa*^ 
ry for the effbctual generation of fruit* 

Attempts were made during the goyernmeht 
of Sir Fred. Cavendish Ponsonby to cultivate 
the cochineal in th^se islands; but the ietttempt 
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failed, as the climate was not found to be fa-* 
vourable. More recently, also much has been 
done in regard to the rearing of silk-wornm 
for which numerous trees were planted during 
the government of the late Marquis of Hast- 
ings ; but, although the silk produced was of 
an excellent quality,it was found that the trade 
would not turn to profit, as the worms did not 
tbrive, and has therefore lately been aban- 
doned. 

The land is supplied with water by the va* 
rious wells and springs which are' found on 
the island. 

The spring-water is derived from about 80 
springs of difterent sizes. The principal of 
them are received into two Aqueducts which 
supply water to the towns at an average rate 
of not less than 500 Imperial gallons per mi- 
nute. 

Of the latter there are a great many, beside* 
ilumerous cisterns in almost every field 
throughout the country. These together with 
the night dews which fall during the spring 
and summer months are sufficient to render- 
the ground fertile and abundant, because th^ 
soil, being very shallowi is soon moistened 
through ; and as the rock below is of a 86ft 
porous nature, it retains what is over and thili 
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keeps the roots perpetually moist. Were this 
not the case, there would be no crops at all in 
(^mmer, the heat of the sun being so e:icceed«) 
ingly violent. 

In regard to cattlcj the greater part for the 
consumption of the island is brought over front 
the Barbary States. Oxen, especially, ar^ 
imported from that quarter, and after being 
fed here for a short time yield yery excellent 
beef. The mutton is less valued, as it is much 
poorer on account of the little pasture there 
is for cattle in the country. The sheep, how- 
ever, are very prolific, often bringing forth 
four lambs, and scarcely ever less than two. 
The goats are of a superior quality, very large, 
and yielding abundance of milk. It is the 
custom for the milk-man to lead about his 
goats in the morning and evening through th« 
streets, in order to serve any who may call for 
him ; he then kneels down at the door, and 
milks the animal before the customer. The 
milk of sheep is used particularly for making 
curd ; and in Oozo, a very pleasant kind of 
fresh cheese,with which it supplies our island, 
IS produced from the same. 

The asses and mules of Malta and Gozo ar6 
very remarkable for their extraordinary size 
and the symmetry of shape. These animals 
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form the chief vehicles for carrying burdetts 
and for draught, and not unfrequently are 
seen yoked with oien engaged in treading out 
corn. The Maltese are in general very care- 
ful of their beasts, and take cate to supply 
them with a sufficiency of food* 

The race of Maltese dogs, so much re- 
nowned in Europe, and called bichons by Buf-^ 
fon in his Natural History, is now nearly ex-^ 
tinct. They are tery small> '^\t\i long 
glistening hair reaching down to the feet, a 
face covered with the 8ame> and a turned up 
nose. I acknowledge that I can see but very 
little beauty in these dwarfish creatures^ and 
am led to think it is only their rarity which 
fixes their value at so high a price ) they ar6 
sometimes sold for forty dollars^ 

Fowls^ turkies^ ducks^ geese^ tabbits Atid 
other domestic birds and animals are alWay^ 
found in the market, though not of a verV 
superior quality. Game is less plentiful^ 
except in the months of September and Aprili 
when there are generally a great many 

Suails, which light upon the island in theii^ 
ight, and are not unfrequently caught by 
the hand. Wild duck, snipe, fig<«'neckersi 
woodcocks, plovers and do^es from the chief 

game for sportsmen* 
6 
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A worthy Governor of these Islands, the 
late Sir William Reid, had, in the year 1851^ 
instituted Agricultural Kxhibitions to be held 
at the Boschetto on the popular festivHl of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, with the view of pro- 
moting the agricultural industry and produc* 
tioDS of the country. This Exhibition, which 
is Still held annually, is conducted by the 
Agricultural Society, an institution, which by 
means of instruction and the distribution of 
prizes, has greatly improved local Agriculture 
and increased the productions of the country. 
Another annual exhibition for Floriculture is 
also held by the same Society at the Upper 
Barracca in Valletta. 

The harbour and the surrounding sea yield 
abundance of fish, of which there is seldom 
any want. Mullet, whitings, tunny, sword 
fish, eels and various others oi the crustaceous 
genus, such as lobsters, crabs and shrimps are 
the principal supply cf the market. Of the 
testaceous kind, oysters are found in great 
plenty, as also several species of the cardium 
or cockle, the venus the telUnay and the patel- 
la, of which the natives are very fond ; 

The phoia daetylus or sea-date, is also ano« 
t^er species very much esteemed by the in- 
habitants. It is found in soft lime-stones taken 
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out of the seai and in such quantitiea, that I 
have seen fifty extracted from a stone not more 
than a foot square* It is of two kinds, oi^ 
with a brown and the other with a white shell; 
the latter is very phosphoric The late Signor 
Gaetano Trapani, a Maltese gentieman, has 
published a very interesting catalogue in fiv^ 
languages of the fish to he met with at Malta. 
He numbers about IfiO different species* 

In the year 1866, oyster-beds were estab* 
iished in various parts of the coasts for the 
purpose of ensuring the supply of th«it testa- 
ceous produce. 

The argonanta argo or Paper Nautilus, is 
sometimes found here, but I have never seen 
it together with the animal. The {shell is of 
the broad keel species. 



BOTANY (a). 

The indigenous plants of Malta, or such as 
grow spontaneously on these islands, are per- 
haps more numerous than might be expected, 

(a) W^r tibit tateresttfig arftcie on (he Bolanleal 
prodaetions and rarities of Malta* I am ifidtsbud lo 
my much esteemed friend Mr. P. Brenner, who hat 
bestowed mach attention U this l)raach o; scieose^ 



from the dry nature of the soil, and the smM 
extent of uncultivated ground existing. Dr. 
Zerafa, in his Fvokm Melitensis Thesau-^ 
RUs, enumerates 644 species of plants. 

Deducting from this number those which 
are cultivated, and adding the omissions, the 
whole number of indigenous plants may not 
perhaps be very far from 700< A great por- 
tion of them, as the situation wilt naturally 
lead to expect^ are maritime plants, common 
to the coasts of the Mediterranean in general. 
Such, however, as require a sandy beach, are 
comparatively few : as Polygonum maritimum^ 
in St. Georges bay ; Cakile ^ffyptiacum, in 
the bay of Melleha Euphorbia Peplis, E, Pa^ 
raliae, E. Terracinai and Eryngium mariii^ 
mum at Melleha and Gozo ; Pancratium illy^ 
ricum^ Gozo. One of the most commorn 
maritime plants of Malta, and mentioned by 
Dr. Zerafa, is the lowly Crucianella maritima^ 
Ivhich blossoms in May and June .* the strong 
aromatic perfume cf the flowers of this plant 
after sunset^ betrays it at a distance. On th^ 

]>articalar1y as connected with this Island. I believe 
tbat were be to publish all the ioformatlon whicb 
be has collected on this dellgbtfol subject* It ivoQ^d 
l»e considered as a yaloableacqulsHlon by amateurs* 
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ro<sk, especially of the southern isoast, are 
particularly to be noticed, Hypericum ^gyjh 
iiacum^ and Anthyllis Herm<$nn%€B. 

Malta is remarkabie for its richness in 
plants belonging to the natural order Papil' 
lionaceee, the Diadelphia Decandria of Lin- 
naeus, Of this, the genus Trifolium counts 
the greatest number of species, among which 
the most interesting ones are T^ subterraneum 
and T, suffocaium both not mentioned by Dr« 
Zerafa. Then the genuses Medicago, Meli^ 
lotus, Lotus und Ononis^ The genus Euphor- 
bia contains likewise a considerable number of 
species. Many difterent kinds of thistles are 
met with in Malta, of which the most foimi- 
^bie in appearance is the wild artichoke, C^ 
nafa Cardunculus. Remarkable for its vene* 
moua quality is the stalkless and the Carlina 
Janata for its fine purple-coloured flowers. 
Among the family of the grasses, which Malta 
contains a great variety, one of the rarest and 
most curious is Lygoum spar turn, found at bt. 
Paul's bay, Mtableb, Fauara, &c. With regard 
both to abundance and elegance the Stipa tor*^ 
iiliSf by Dr, Zerafa erroneously called Siipa 
pinnaia. is conspicuous. Aromatical plants of 
the natural class LabiariflorcB^ or Didynamia 
gymnosp^rmia of Lixuueus^ dire bu6 &w b^r?^ 
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n9 Mentha Pule ffium, Melissa marifolia^ Thym^ 
bra kirsvta. The flowers of the letter are 
said to give the Malta honey its peculiar fla- 
TOUT. The plonts are slathered and brought 
into town in large bundles for fuel. 

Owing to the mildness of the climate, there 
13 no intermission ofveoetation all the year 
round, and consequently every month produ- 
ces its peculiar flowers. The beginning of 
the vegetable year may justly be counted from 
the end of October, when the first rains have 
begun to restore to the soil the verdure of win- 
ter and spring. The first and most prominent 
flower which then makes its appearance is the 
Ranunculus bullaiits, whose broad leaves and 
fragrant yellow flowers adorn all the uncul- 
tivated ground during November and Decem- 
ber. This is immediately succeeded by the 
Bellis annua, the white little flowers of which 
are so abundant in December and January as 
to make the hills and way-sides appear as if 
covered with snow Also its much taller sl- 
ater Bellis silveslris is not unfrequently met 
witH at that season. The chief ornament of 
spring, however, is the pretty purple flowered 
iSilene ciliata^ which in March intersperses 
the white groups of the Bellis, and gives the 
ground a most delightful vivacity. 
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March and npril are the months in which 
vegetation is in its most luxuriant state. Vn- 
rious species of the natural classes Ensatog 
and Liliaceis, or the class Hexondria of Lin« 
naeus bedeck the fields and hills at this season; 
as Asphodelus ramosus^ Gladiolus communis. 
Iris sisyrinchiumf Narcissus Tazetta, Hyacin^ 
thus comosfts, Ornithogalum Narbonense^ and 
O Arabicum ; and in May several species of 
the interesting d^ss Orchidece. The plants 
which blossom during the summer belong for 
the most part to the natural class Composites 
or Syngenesia superflua Linnoei, with yellow 
flowers, and are almost exclusively maritime 
plants. For instance, in June and July ; Ciit^ 
craria marilima, Centaurea Melitensis^ Ver^^ 
bascum vndulatum (cl. Labiatiflorae,) Lapparis 
sativa (cl. RhoeadeaB) attiring with its large 
fragrant flowers the walls and rocks of the 
fortifications of Valletta. In July and Au- 
gust : Inula crithmoides^ Criihmvm marili-^ 
mum (c\i Umbelliflorae.) In August and Sep- 
tember : Inula fcBiida^ Ambrosia maritima, 
Scilla Marilima (cl. Liliaceae) whose leaves 
appear in November and die away in May. 
In September and October: Inula viscosa^ 
and Erigeron graveolens. A plant very c* m- 
mon in Malta, but rare in Europe, is ihs 
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mean looking Evax pigmea, which blossoms 
in April. 

The following plants are confined to parti-r 
ciilar spots, or are otherwise rare in Malta 2 
Patoria calabricog on a rock in the Uied el 
Asel ; Convolvulus Cneorum^ near Casal Din- 
gli ; Convolvulus Caniabrica near Mtahleb ; 
Cheiranthvs tricuspidatuSt near Marsa Sciroc- 
co ; Teucrium Scordioides, Helianthemum Fu" 
mana, near Oereuma ,* Hj^acinihus rotnanus, 
at Fauarai Mtahleb, and Mosta ; Carthamus 
coernleus, at Mtahleb. On the rocks oyer^ 
hanging the Fauara a plant grows plenteously 
which Dr. Zerafa called Centaurea spathula^ 
ta, and about which some remarks may be 
found in the Malta Government Gazette of 
Feb. SO, 18S3. On closer examination, how-^ 
ever, it appears that it is no Centaurea. Se« 
veral German Professors of botany who exa<« 
mined dried specimens did not recognise the 
plant. It may perhaps finally be made out to 
be a new genus. In Gozo, the so called Ge^ 
neral's or Fungous rock, is p^culiary remark* 
able for various plants not found in other 

{)arcs of Malta and Gozo* Besides the well 
mown Cynamorium coccineum commonly 
palled Fungus Melitensis, which blossoms in 

April m^ Ma}^^ there is the Ch^awihui <i« 
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nuatus^Daucus eummiferust Gnaphalium amn 
biguum and several others. A great variety 
of sea* weeds are also to be found along the 
rocky shore fa^. 



CLIMATE. 

StaXe of Thermometer-^Sud4efk changes of temper^'' 
Pure Summer heat — South wmd-^Sciroeco-^Beautt/f 
of evening ^ky^WinteV'^Thunder, 

The climate of Malta has been variously 
described by persons, who perhaps were ii>' 
fluenced by the particular effects it produced 
on their individual constitutions. This,though 
very natural, is an unfair way of deciding th^ 
general nature of the climate of any country. 
The freedom of the island from any endemra 
disease, the crdiiiarv good health enjoyed by 
the natives^ by the English, as also by foreign^ 
pjrs resident here, and the actual state of the 
weather throughout the year, go very far tq-? 
wards establishing the salubrious nature of 
(he atmosphere. 

During the sumtneir months the thermo-* 

(a) See the excellent Work on local Botany lately 
edited by learned Prof. G, C« Grecb Delicate* 
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meter generally shifts from 78® to 84® of Fah- 
renheit, and towards the end of October sinks, 
io TO®. From this time it gradually decreases 
until January, when it varies from &8^. to 51®. 
below which it seldom falls, and again rises 
nhout the end of February from 56^ to 58**. 
From March to May it generally ascends to 
67®, and continues advancing until the latter 
end of June when the summer sets in. This 
range continues from one year to another 
without any important variation (a). 

The time however, in which one is most af- 
fected by the heat or cold, is not that which 
marks their extremes on the thermometer. 
That there is and almost continual contrast 
between our sensations and the instruments 
which measure the true temperature of the 
air, between sensible and real heat and cold, 
itny person who has resided in Malta for a few 
years will have discovered. The heat is some- 
times very oppressive when the thermometer 
is comparatively low ; and the same remark 
holds good in regard to the cold in winter, 



(a) The average annual (emperatare of Malta Is 
CT**. 3. See the able researches Sulla temperatura 
4elV Atmoifwa in Malta, 1841, by Dr. Saverlo 
BcUemhrip Bectorof tbe Uoiveraily of studies* 
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when it is comparatively high. This may be 
attributed to the direction of the winds, their 
sudden chang^es producing a less or greater 
degree of heat or cold according to the quarter 
from whence they blow, and their violence 
modifying the sensations which they cause us 
to feel. The wind from the northwest always 
brings freshness, while that which blows from 
the south produces an increase in the heat. 

Rain has been known to fall in summer, but 
is of very rare occurrence. The heat, how- 
ever» is generally tempered by the north and 
north-westerley winds, which prevail during 
the hot months, and which render the even- 
ings delightfully pleasant. Though there are 
some times heavy falls of dew during this sea- 
son, the natives do not find it injurious to sleep 
out in the open air, which is quite costumary 
with many of the poorer classes, without any 
bed or coverinor. When the south wind pre- 
vails in summer, the heat is very oppressive : 
the atmosphere assumes a hazy appearancet 
the air has sometimes a disagreeable odour, 
and its effects on furniture and book- covers, 
which it cracks and warps, are very destru{>« 
tive. After this wind has lasted for a da3f or 
two, the air becomes quite still and confined,^ 
and the sensation felt is exceedingly unQon^ 
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fortabie. It is well that this state never con* 
iinues for more thaa three or four successive 
days, and that it is not of frequent occurrence* 
This wind, which passes over the arid plains 
«£ Africa, is not purified from the corrupt 
miasma which it contains by crossing the sea, 
as the straits are so narrow between this is-* 
land and that continent. 

The wind, whicii has procured a bad name 
for Malta by foreigners^ is the southeast, 
usually called the Scirocco. It is most pr^ 
vaient in September, yet unfortunately is not 
confined to this month alone* but occurs occa- 
«ionalIy throughout the year. Persous with 
diseased lungs suffer more or less from its con^ 
sequences ; and hence Malta is bv no means a 
healthy place for smsh as are iacliued to con- 
sumption. Strangers, in general, are affected 
during the prevalence of the Scirocco with 
great lassitude and debility, which indisposea 
the system, and renders it liable to suffer 
from) dyspepsia. The natives, however, sel- 
dom complain of its bad effects on their con^ 
jstitutions, but more of the inconveniences 
^bich it brings to workmen and mechanics. 
Any thing: painted when this wind blows will 
li£ver set well, glue loses much of its adhesive 
f ropertjj bright metals become Uruishedj aad 
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from tlie dampness of the atmosptiere the 
pavement of the streets is sometimes quite 
wet. Though this wind has occasionally held 
out for a week together^ it seldom lasts more 
than three days successively. 

The delightful appearance of the evening? 
sky during summer is a phenomenon in the 
climate of Malta tvhich deserves, mentioning* 
A little before sun-set, and during the inters 
val which elapses between that and dark, the 
whole western horizon exhibits a beautiful 
yellow, tinged with a variety of hues, which is 
truly grand. It is not uncommon for light 
clouds to intermingle in the scene, and occa-* 
sionally rapid flashes of lightning to continue 
for several hours together, which shining be-' 
neath the clouds, whose dark edges beconnie 
more pTain from the bright glare imparted lo 
them, add an increasing grandeur to the pros-^ 
pect. Perhaps this sight is not exceeded in 
magnificence by any appearance in the atmos- 
phere, except the Aurora Borealis of the 
North. 

The winter of Malta is very temperate, 
though the cold is sometimes exceedingly pe^ 
netrating. This proceeds from the nortb 
wind, which is very prevalent during this sea- 
ZOD, and by the continued motion which il 
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communicates to the air, incessantly renews 
the volume of it by which we are surrounded, 
and causes a sensation of cold which is very 
acute. That this is the case is proved from 
the fact, that upon removing from its action, 
the effects are immediately diminished The 
Dorth-east wind, known by the name of Gre* 
gale, which blows directly into the mouth of 
the harbour, has occasionally been sufficiently 
strong to drive a first rate man-4if-war from her 
moorings. These gales sometimes come on 
so suddenly, that time is not given to make 
any provision against them ; and consequently 
it is not an uncommon occurrence fur vessels 
lying at ancdor to be injured by the violence 
i»f the storm, although the harbour is one of 
the safest in the Mediterranean. 

Rain falls very plenteously here in winter, 
and occasionally hail, but snow never {a). 
Very rarely does the rain continue for se- 
veral days in succession, and ft is quite com- 
mon to enjoy delightful clear weather ia 
the coldest season. Storms are not frequent, 
and then not very violent, although there 
i» in general much thunder during the win^ 

(a) The annual plaviometrical average Is 18 In- 
ches. See Professor's G. C. Grech Delicata Interest- 
log pittvlametrtcal obser valions. 
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ter. In cases when the claps are of long 
duration, and are known by their sound to 
be in vicinity of the island* all the bells of 
the churches are made to ring. This, how* 
ever, is generally delayed until the clouds 
containing the electrical fluid are in the se* 
nithy from which, as it is natural to expect, 
they soon pass away and with them the light* 
ning and its consequences. 



POPULATION 

Sumber of ^Impoverished state of^^Cause of thg 
foregoing — Improvidence of the p.opte^ Want of edu- 
cation — Bad system of teaching Mechanics-^ Absence 
of a spirit of enterprise in the gentry — Character of 
the people by a Spanish author. 

The island of Malta for its size contains a 
denser population than any other part of the 
habitable globe. According to this statement 
it appears that upon a given space of ground 
where England contains 15^ souls, Malta con- 
tains nearly eight times the number. The 
assurance of an easy subsistence is in general 
conaidered the most natural cause for the in* 
crease of the population of any country ; but. 
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in the present case, I do not think the ftxtotrt 
Will hold good. Notwithstanding what has 
been said concerning the fertility of this Is* 
land, it is after all only a rock, and incapable 
from its size to afford adequate means of sup- 
port to so crowded a population. In these 
two facts, the disproportionate number of 
inhabitants to the extent of soil possessed, we 
must look for the cause of the present impo^ 
verished state of the island. It is true that 
the tack of the produce of a country may be 
compensated by manufactures and commerce } 
but of the former Malta has no resources, and 
her commerce, spite of every attempt to in- 
crease it, remains stationiiry, and has certainly 
very materially failed during the last twenty 
or thirty years. In this respect, however, it 
16 not alone ; a general torpor has seized the 
trading world in this quarter for some time 
back, the several causes of which I do iiot in-* 
tend, as I am unable to explain. 

In the report of the late Commissioners sent 
out to inquire into the grievances of the Mal- 
tese, they state the cause of the impoverished 
condition of the island to arise from *'impro- 
vidence of the people in multiplying their num^ 
bers beyond the demand for their labour. ** 
Nothing can be more true than this fact^ no 
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ftoonfer does a lad arrive at the dtat^ puberty^ 
than he begins to think of marriage before he 
has made any provision at all for maintaining 
a family. The present systenk of endowing 
females is the cause of the most distressing^ 
consequences, as in iiumerdus cas^s it is the 
only attraction which a young woman has tot 
an individual who seeks her as his wife. How-^ 
ever small the sum may be, very few are cho-' 
isen but sucli as have something. This, when 
once in the hands of an idler, is soon spent in 
some hasardous project or speculation, if 
not in vice ; and when lie finds he can procure 
no morci either from his ^ife or her relations, 
Jiie leaves her to her fate, either to be again 
received under her parents' roof, or to s^ek a 
living for herself atid family in the best way 
she can. This is not an exaggerated picture 
of very many cases in Malta; and besides this^ 
if the computation Were made of the numbei^ 
of females at present on the island, ^hqsef 
husbands iiaVe leflt tKem for a foreign land^ 
I believe it would not fail to adtonii^h. 

To the above, however^ liire tnay lidd thd 
want of education as another cause of th^ 
poyerty of the island. The overplus popula- 
tion, which finds an asylum ih the Barbary 
Statesi in £|[ypt, Syria^ ^d in Turkey ar# 
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chieffyofone class, consisting almost exclu'- 
sively of labourers who have already more 
than satisfied the demand for their work, and 
are, consequentiy, many of them even in a 
worse state than their poor countrymen at 
borne. Were the case different, and those 
who emigrated from the island, capable of un- 
dertaking different branches of labour, both 
of a scientific as well as of a mechanical nature, 
there would be an increasing request for their 
services, as there would be more numerous 
situations which they would be able to fill. 

Here perhaps it will not be out of place to 
mention the very bad system of training up 
tradesmen and artisans which exists at Malta; 
as this alsOj in connection with education, mast 
have a very important bearing upon the inte* 
rests of a nation. Here, a lad is put into a 
a mechanic's shop by his parents, without any 
kind of agreement how long he is to continue 
at his business, or without any particular re- 
quisition from the master he is about to serve. 
It is commonly understood, that the boy is to 
learn the trade in the best way he can. There 
being no law on the subject, the apprentice is 
at liberty to leave his master just when he 
pleases, which often happens before he half 
Knows his businessi and then endeavours to 
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set up for himself. Every one will s ee that 
such a plan is attended with many disadvan- 
tageSy and calculated to repress improvement 
in the important branch of labour, the mecha-* 
nic. Such tradesmen, also, emigrating from 
the island, cannot be expected to meet with 
that good fortune which they would do were 
they perfectly trained in their different bran- 
ches of labour. It is to be regretted that some- 
thing like oui: apprentice system has not yet 
been adopted in Malta ; it is certainly much 
neededi and could not fail to be productive of 
good. 

Another cause for the poverty of the island 
lies in the entire want of a spirit of enterprise, 
so relevant of the interests of the lower orders 
of society. Very few of those who possess 
property think of laying it out in some way so 
as to benefit their country ; but choose rather 
to suffer it to lie by at a sordid interest, or to 
rust in their coffers. 

It is worthy of remark, that the number of 
males in Malta is nearly equal to that of the 
females, (a) This destroys the false idea, ge-^ 
nerally received, that in warm climates more 
girte are bom than boys; as it is also opposed 

(a) According to the la^ retinas, the number of 
males waf 66.49 o aid tliat orfsmsles OM^**. 
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to the state of the population in many of the 
northern and western eountries of Europe. 
This would doubtless be the case universally^ 
according to the analogy of nature^ if various 
causes did not operate to destroy its course. 
The comparative little emigration which takea 
place in Malta, and the temperance of the 
male inhabitants contribute to maintain his 
regular law of our world. 

" The Maltese are in general of an ordi<* 
nary stature, strong, robust, of a brown com-* 
plexion ; one mar easily recognise in their 
character the influence of the climate, and 
that mobility of sensation^gesture and features 
which characterize many people in the equi"» 
noxial regions of Africa. They are full of fire^ 
and endowed ^ith a penetrating imagination^ 
they possess yery lively passions, and are te^ 
nacious in their opinions, in their love and 
their hate. The action of a hot ciimatet be^ 
Death an almost continuslly serene sky, ren* 
ders their physical and moral character very 
expressive ; they do not know how to conceal 
their real sentiments with the mask of con-^ 
veniency ; in as much that there can be no 
where found men less disguised, and whose 
character can be more easily guessed by their 
physionomy. ** D' Avalos tom..i, p. 60, 61« 
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MaUete language not derived from Phmniciftn-^ 
Atiemptt to reduce the Haltete to writing — Present 
system of Ifational Education '^ Inconsistency af-^ 
JSdckwardness of the general mass of the people* 

Notwithstanding the niHny Httempts which 
have been made to refer the ])resent Maltese 
dialect back to a Phosnician original^ by pro* 
ducing a few words ttnd pbrases which are 
corresponding in signification in both langua- 
;>e8, the basis upon which the hypothesis is 
formed is too weak to sustain it against the 
abundant proofs to the contrary. We shall 
not dwell upon the almost necessary iinp<:ssi- 
bility which there exists against our coming 
to any solid copclusion on the subject, from 
our inadequate knowledge of the Punic ton* 
gue but shall draw our inferences from the 
language itself as it exists at the present day, 
which in its forms, phrases, construction and 
idiom proves it to be a dialect of the Arabic. 
We conceive that if there are a few words 
which cannot now be referred back to this 
source, this fact does not destroy the abun- 
dant evidence which may be brought forth in 
the whole body of the language. That there 

are such words we admit i but tht^t these 
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have not become corrupted in their etymology 
and pronunciation, cannot be proved any more 
than they can be shown to be a part, or parts 
of the ancient Phcenician. The vernacular 
Maltese comprehends the complete Arabic 
alphabet, with the exception of some of the 
cletitals ; and the distinctive sound of the gut- 
turals has been preserved pure in many vi|. 
la^es of the country, and in Gozo. In Valletta 
this is not the case ; several of the gutturals 
have been dropped, and the whole dialect is 
more corrupt, being mixed up with a greater 
portion of foreign words, especially Italian. 

Several attempts have been successively 
made by different persons, within the last 
thirty years, to reduce the Maltese dialect to 
writing ; but these efforts having been chiefly 
the effect of private exertion, without any 
support or countenance from the government 
or the people, have all failed, whatever may 
have been the comparative excellence of each 
plan adopted. This unsettled state of things, 
in regard to language,has operated very much 
to the prejudice of education among the peo- 
ple All instruction being communicated in 
the Italian, the Maltese child cannot begin his 
studies on a par with the children of other 
countriesi because be i»U9t first learn a lan<* 
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guage entirely different from its own, as a 
means of acquiring the knowledge he seeks 
after. Under these discouraging circumstan- 
ces, it is no small proof of the natural abilities 
of the Maltese, that many of them have by 
their talents and acquirements raised them-^ 
selves to a distinguished rank in literature and 
science. While this state uf things exists, 
however, there can be little hopes of the mass 
of the people making any very considerable 
progress in respect of education. The mo- 
ther tongue is so implanted into their nature, 
that centuries must elapse, or some great 
change take place in the common order of 
things, before any attempt to eradicate the 
language of the people can be successful. 

Some small efforts were made to introduce 
the Arabic as the chief medium of communi- 
cating instruction in the government schools ; 
and if the ultimate object of this plan should 
be energetically followed up, in a different 
manner, there can be no doubt of its success. 
To say nothing of the advantages which would 
accrue to the Maltese should be put into pos* 
sessionof so extensive and useful a lunguaiie 
as the Arabic, it is the mother lan^unge <»f 
their own, and consequently must be much 
easier for their acquirement than any of the 
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western languages, which are entirely diffe* 
rent in their whole construction. The prer 
tent plan brought into use is briefly this : a 
new alphabet has been formed for the Maltese 
dialect, consisting of Roman and several Ara« 
1>ic letters, in which the children are to be 
instructed so as to be capable of reading ; this 
then is to serve as a medium of studying the 
Italian, the English, and the Arabic ! This 
is not all, the language used is such a com^ 
pound of distorted Arabic and Maltese terms 
and phrases, that it forms quite a new dialect, 
which without considerable instruction no 
Maltese can understand ! ! Who will not at 
once see, that every attempt to instruct the 
generality of children, in so many different and 
opposite tongues, must be rendered futile. It 
is preposterous, to think of establishing any 
system for public education in which the in*- 
struction is to be communicated in no less than 
four languages- The time generally allowed 
for a child to remain at school will not even 
suffice . to acquire a tolerable acquaintance 
yrhh these; and when is he to make any pro- 
^resB in that useful knowledge which will make 
^im a respectable and valuable member of 
society i If the Italian h&B obtained a partinl 

fQQmi in the towQ| it i« M entire stranger in 
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the country, and ought to b^ banished from 
the national system of education if it tends to 
increase the difficulties and inconveniences 
which ei^ist without its addition. If by the 
present plan the Arabic is proposed to be the 
gexxevf^l lanj^uage of the people, why are they 
encumbered vfith another, which will be of 
little use in such h case ? And why teach the 
Maltese language t The diaiect is already cor- 
rupt, and every effort, to systemijee it must be 
calculated to fix it more deeply in the minds of 
the t'hildren when on the contrary endeavours 
ought to be made at the onset for improving 
and bringing it up to the standard of that lan-^ 
guage which is to be made the general lati^ 
guageof the country. To do this in MaUa 
would not be attended with much more diffi- 
rulty than in Syria^ i^gypt or Barbary, where 
the written language is the classical Arabic, 
but, the colloquial dialect, in many respects, 
not better than the Maltese. It is to be hoped 
that the present plaa will be reformed before 
being carried to any considerable extent. 

The above circumstances have bad their in- 
fluence in restraining the progress of educa^ 
tion among the people, which,generally speak- 
ioff, is at a low ebb. In many of the country 

yifi»ge8| all the learning which exists is coa* 
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fined to ihe clergy, very few besides being 
able to read or write. In the town, besides 
the University and the Lyceum there is a Nor- 
inul school for boys and girls, containing up- 
wards of 500 children, and several others kept 
by private individuals and by religious com- 
munities. In the year 1836 by the zealous 
and praiseworthy eftorts of Mrs. Austin, the 
lady of one of Her Majesty's Commissioners 
for Special Enquiry, four district schools were 
formed in the country, which have been com- 
pletely successful. Later, Government having 
established male and female schools in all the 
principal villages and populous districts of 
Malta and Gozo, and new infant schools, 
public education has greatly extended. This 
IS to be chiefly attributed to the indefatigable 
exertions and zeal of the present Director of 
Primary Schools the Rev. Dr P. Pullicino. 
Considering the scanty tiieims which the peo- 
ple enjoy of obtaining an education, we cannot 
wonder at their backward state, though we 
by no means intend to apply th>s remark uni- 
versally ; for, as we have said before, there are 
not a few amon^r the Maltese who distinguish 
themfielves by their literary attainments* 
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MUSIC, POETRY, and SINGING. 

Native musical instruments^ Poetical composition'^ 
Songs — Maltese Proverbs ^c. 

The Maltese are not very rich in native mu- 
sical instruments ; and in their choice seem to 
have prefeired with the inhabitants of Arabia, 
such as are more noisy than the softer ins- 
truments of the Arabs of northern Africa, 
Even these, however, are ^ettin^ into disuse, 
and their place is being supplied by compa- 
nies of blind fiddlers who are almost in every 
village, and whose performances^ if exhibited 
Mrithin the hearing of a man acquainted with 
the science, would certainly put him into a 
position to serve as an exact counterpart of 
Hogarth's Enraged Musician. The tambu-- 
rine, a species uf bag-pipe, the kettledrum, a 
hollow tube about half a foot in diameter with 
» distended skin over one surface, and a round 
stick tied to the centre of it, which is rubbed 
up and down with the hand, causing a most 
monotonous sound, (aj and several different 
shaped lyres, with from two to four strings, — 

(a) This tostrument Is called by the native rs^ 
haba or iav4?ilva. 
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form the native band of the Maltese country 
people. Of the above, the ba^^pipe or zaqq^ 
as it is called, merits the most attention, as it is 
the most esteemed. This instrument is formed 
of an ioflat^d lio^ skin, which is held under 
the (eit arm witli the legs directed upwards, 
and having a mQutb-piece by which the skin 
is filled and a flute or pipe played with both 
hands affixed to iL Ibis iuscrumeut is ge- 
nerally accompanied by the tamburine and a 
dancing compauy, who move their budies in 
graceful evolutions or ridiculous gestures to 
the sound of the duet The accompanying 
sketch may convey souie better idea of this 
rustic amusement. 

It is in use amon&fst the lower olassef^i and 
almost exclusively during the last three day a 
of Carnival. 

However, the Maltese greatly participate in 
the musical taste of the Italians. There were 
at all times musical composers who distin-* 
guished themselves in Europe for their high 
merit in the Art. Azzopardi, Bugeja and 
Curmi obtained extensive fame by their com^ 
positions, and Nicolo Isouard is ccnsidered 
as the founder of Italian melody in France, 
Inhere his name is historical. 

The Maltese haye the peculiar talent for 
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poetry which is natural to all those natibnsr 
who speak the Arabic languac^e. The taste 
for this kind of composition has very much de- 
eenerated in the cities, but in the country it 
is met with in its original purity of style and 
expression. I have often stood and listened 
to individuals seated upon two opposite trees, 
or engaged in some kind of labour^ singing 
answers to each other in rhyme, without any 
previous meditation. This the natives call 
iakbeeL The subjects vary according to cir^ 
cumstances, sometimes partaking of the nature 
of epic poetry, and sometimes of satire upoA 
the faults or character of each. The ttines set 
to these are in general somewhat wild, as is 
the music of the Maltese in general, but \, 
wildness which is not without its romantic 
beauty and harmony. In this respect, few 
will fail to admire the singing of the native* 
aa they join in small companies, each taking a 
part, which they maintain throughout Uie 
whole performance. 

Several i^ative writers have lately subjected 
this popular poetry to the established rules 
of the Art, by the publication of lyric and 
epic compositions, which they have happily 
applied both to satire and to novel-writing. 
The odes by Professor Gio. Ant« Vassallo^ 
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Taylor*s Psalter and other essays are wor- 
thy of admiration for their elegance and vigour. 
Turning the poetic charms of the native ton- 
gue to religious use^ the Most Rev. Canon 
Mifsud Tommasi composed a long series of 
sacred songs and hymns, many of which are 
committed to memory by the humbler classes. 
These essnys, however, on the language of the 
country, are not written with the intention of 
substituting for Italian literature, which is the 
national literature, the culture of a dialect 
systematically prohibited from all civil tran- 
sactions, banished from the Courts of justice, 
from educational institutes, and, in the cities 
where education is of a higher grade, even 
from the pulpit. The poetry and literature 
of the Island has been and will always be the 
Italian, which is the written language of the 
Maltese. The native dialect properly appar- 
tains to the lower classes of the people. 

I here subjoin two popular songs for the 
amusement of the reader, with a rough Eng* 
lish translation, in order that he may judge 
flomewhat of such amorous effusions. 
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SONG. 

Han'fna seyr insiefer. 

Ja hasra ma niehdoksh mighty 
Lilekf Alia yati essabar, 
U i%ommok flimhabba tight. 

Izommokjr imhabba (ighi. 
Bush deyyem ii/takar fiyya, 
Iftakar li yien habbeitek, 
Mindu kont chkeiken tarbiyya, 

Hindu kont chkeiken tarbiyya^ 
Kalbi kollha ingibdet leik ; - 
Br ebda daul ma nista nimshi, 
Ghar biddaul ta sbieh ghaineik ; 

Bid-^laul ta sbih ghaineik, 
Yien mesheit it passi tighi ; 
Hanina seyr insiej^r^ 
Ja hasra ma niehdoksh might. 

Meta niftakar li yiena seyyer^ 
Dadntulur sh*ygini kbir ; 
K* Alia irid^ o hanina t 
Ghad tgaudini u ingaadik. 



Translation. 

Belovedi I'm about to leaye yoii 
I sigh that I take you not with met 
May God give you now resignatiof!. 
And preserve yott secure In m^ love^-^ 

And preserve you secure in my love, 
That you ever remember me ; 
Remember, 1 always have loved you ; 
Since the time I was but an infant, — 

Since the time I was but an infant^ 

My heart has always been drawn after yoti 

A ad I can iiig^k in no other lighti 

But the light of your beautiful eyes.— » 

In the liffht of your beautiful eyes, 
I have always directed my steps ; 
Beloved I'm going to leave you, 
I sigh that I take you not with me.*-^ 

How sore does the pain come upon me# 
When I think I must soon depart ; 
But if Heaven be propitious, my dear/ 
We shall yet enjoy one another* 



The following verses, which Wete fbfhished 
tne by a Maltese lady, I insert chiefly for thef 
sake of giving the reader an idea of the man- 
ner in which matrimonial alliances are entered 
into by a portion of the tol^n people. Thef 
four persons introduced in the song are^ the 
young man^ the hottaba^ the mother of the 
young woman^ and the young ^oman herself. 
In order to render the piece intelligiblei it will 
be necessary to premise, that it is not custo- 
mary for a young mail unacquainted with the 
lady with whom he has fallen in love, to de* 
Clare his passion in person, neither would he 
be allowed to enter into her parents' house % 
but he employs a thirdi generalljr an old wo- 
man^ who takes Upon herself the office of en- 
deavouring to bring about the match. Thi(^ 
character is called a koitabai alid is always 
possessed with aii exquisite gift for flattery j 
a specimen of which will be readily noticed in 
the song. 1 give a literal translation, in or- 
der better to preserve the native idiom and 
phraseology^ 

SONG. 
TVidu infu shbeiba sh^ taghftlel^ 
Min fil ghodu sa jfilghashiu, 
Taghmel H bokli/^rasa, 
U tokghodlok fit gallariaf 
8 
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Tokghodlok Jil ^allaria, 
Tibda tnghmel in-namoor, 
Mela tar a Vomha geiya, 
Tibda tkofflok il maklur. 

II giuvni tiela u niezel, 

ffalli yara hemsh shi shieha, 
Yibda tiela minjuk sisjel, 
Ghash mairidsh yibka bir-riha. 

Intaka ma nanna shiha^ 

Kallha : mara tridsh takdini, 
Flusi ma nibzash ghalikom, 
Basta taghraf is^-servini ? 

Sinyura, donni nafek^ 
Kont cheikvna tokghod hdeiya, 
Kem erfaitek, hem habbeitek^ 
Kern ghazziztek geu' ideiya. 

Sinyura donni nafek^ 

Yidirli ghandek ish'Shbeibiet, 
Gham kont ghaddeiya min hat a ; 
Yidhirli raitha hdei il bieb^ 

Sinyura gheidli sV ghandek, 
Kem narak malinconata. 
Ara sV kalufuk binti, 
Illi gii^ Untinamrata: 
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Iskoti Sinyura, iskoi, 

Ilsna tan-nies tghid wisk shorii ; 
Dika bintek iijla iaiba, 
Min yihoda ikollu shortL 

Inzelf bind, inxel^ 
Hauna naima trid tarak, 
Tinsab mora uisk antica, 
Li\ V kliemha tik-konsolak. 

Risposia yiena gibilek, 
Uhra/ees yiena irrid, 
Baghatni it mahbub ia kalbek, 
Li bil plena yinsab marid. 

Risposia inti gibtli, 

Ohra Jees le ma ma natiksh >* 
Dana il giuvni ommi tafu, 
B' zeugi niehdu ma iridnish^ 

_ • 

Translation. 

Inlr. Would you know what a maiden does, 
From morning until evening 7 — 
She adorns her head with curls, 
And seats herself in the balcony. 
She seats herself in the balcony. 
And sets about making love ; 
When she sees her mother coming 
She begins hemming her handkerchief. 
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The young man walks up and down. 

To see if the old woman is there, pother. 

He traverses (the street] from one end to the 

As he does not wish to remain with the smell* 

He meets with an old grand mother. 

And says ; *' woman will you help me, 

I care nothing about money, 

So as that you are able to serve me ? " 

The bargain is struck^ and the brokeress 

goes to the house^ofthe young woman, and 

meets with the mother^ 

Hott* Madam, I think I know you. 
When quite little you lived near me. 
How oft I bore you, how much I lov'd yon. 
How oft 1 fondled you in my arms. 
Madam, I think I know you, 
I think you have several maidens. 
For as I was passing through the street, 
I saw one standing at the door. 
Madam, tell me what ails you, 
For you appear very melancholy ? 

Uoih. Do you know what they say of my daugh-* 
That she is already in love. [ter, 

* A Mai toM Idiom for expreislog failure In an an** 
dertakiog. 
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Holt^ Be easy, Madam, be easy, 
People*s tonaues say many things; 
Your daughter is a good girl. 
Whoever takes her wiH gain a fortune. 

JUofh, Come down, my dnugrhter, come down, 
Here's grandmother desires to see you, 
She is a very old woman. 
And with her words she will console you, 
T/fe daughter descends, and the old wO' 
man addresses her. 

BotL A message I have brought you, 
And wish one hastily in return, 
For the beloved of your heart has sent me. 
Who with pain is now quite ill. 

Daugh, A message you have brought me, 
A hasty answer I will not give, 
For my mother knows this young man, 
And will not have him for my husband. 

Besides the above, the Maltese have also a 
targe number of proverbs, or adages in rhyme, 
many of which preserve their strict Arabic 
original. These are still often used in con-* 
versatioh, but without any new additions, as 
the taste for such compn^itioQs has greatly 
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degenerated since the introduction of the fta- 
lian language* The late Sig, Vassalli pu- 
blished a collection of these proverbs, some 
years ago, with an Italian translation and 
explanatory notes, which in the purity of their 
style and morals, their figurative and enigma- 
tical forms, contain much of that good sense 
possessed by the forefathers of the Maltese. 
''The whole of these adages, maxims, senten- 
ces, aphorisms and phrases, which the natives 
have preserved from time immemorable, by 
uninterrupted tradition, form a species of na- 
tional code, sanctioned from time to time with 
the seal and authority of the events or expe- 
riences of this or that proverb, the truth of 
which is acknowledc^ed as soon as uttered.'* 



COSTUME. 

Dresi of the males — Dress of the females of the c<fy— 
neatness of — Costume ofihejcountry-woman. 

In regard to the male population, the Mal- 
tese have in general adopted the Frank cos- 
tume ; but the native dress, which is itill worn 
to some extent by the lower class of people in 
the town, is somewhat dissimilar, though very 
peculiar. The chief difference is in the cap. 
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which resembles a long bag made of wool, 
hanscing down behind, and dyed with various 
eofours. This article often forms a receptacle 
for small articles which the wearer wishes to 
carry about with him, and sometimes serves 
all the purposes of a purse. I observed the 
same kind of cap used among the Maronites 
of Mount Lebanon. 

The girdle round the loins is still in use 
among the Maltese of the lower order ; that 
made of cotton is called a terha, that of silk a 
bushakia With this the pantaloons are con- 
fined round the waist, and is generally three 
or four yards in length. There can be no 
doubt that this is a relic of the oriental cos- 
tume, introduced into Malta by the Arabs. 

It is not common to see any in this dress 
with a jacket, its place being supplied by a 
sedria, or vest, which, In many cases, is orna- 
mented down the front with several rows of 
round silver buttons, as large as birds* eggs. 
At other times, instead of these, the buttons 
consist of large pieces of money, especially 
quarter-dollar pieces and sometimes shillings 
or &/. with long shanks fastened on to them. 
A Maltese cuts a very fine figure when he is 
thus set oiF, oris en g^/a, as they express it, 
with a long curl hanging down each side of 
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the face^ and having his fingers covered with 
paany massy riags, of which they are particu* 
larly fond 

At the present day» the sandals are not 
used except by the country people/ but 
there can be no doubt that they formed a part 
of the ancient native 'dress. These consist 
of tiifo oblong pieces ofuntanned bulPs hide, 
drawn round tne foot with two strings of the 
same material, and are called kork. Some 
years ago, an old man used to sit by the gate 
of Porta Reale, and it was worth while seeing 
the dexterity with which he shod the country 
people who applied to him. The whole was 
done in a few minutes ; for the customer first 
laid his foot on the extended hide, and after 
tailing the dimensions by just marking the 
circumference, the old man cut it ofF^and mak- 
^ing four holes in each piece for ears^gaye him 
a pair of strings, and all was oyer. 

Many of the working classes in the country^ 
especially masons, wear over their shoulder 
what they call a hprg^ in M^hich they take their 
provisions to town lor the day, and carry \% 
fionie laden with supplies for their familvi in 
the evening when their labour is over. It ia 
about three yards long and two feel wide,open 

in (he middl^i ao as to form a bag at ^avh end* 



CO UMTRYMANIc WOMAN 
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The accompanying sketch wilJ illustrate the * 
above description of the native dress of the 
Maltese males. 

It is obsei ved however that during the last 
few years especially, the national costume ia 
gradually growing: mto disuse, even with the 
country people, and more particularly in those 
villages near or in close contact with the town. 

As to the costume of the ladies of the towns, 
I fully accord with the observation of a Jesuit, 
who passed through Malta in the latter end of 
the last century. He says, 'Meur d-marche et 
leur hnbillement sont si modestes, qu*on lea 
prendroit pour des religieuses. ** (a J 1 believe 
many, on their first arrival at the island, have 
had the same impression, that most of the fe« 
males in Malta were nuns. It is rather to be 
regretted that so many have of late adopted the 
English costume, which is certainly far fr jui 
being as simple, and by no means as modest 
find becoming. The bonnet, especially,, aa 
well as ih^ gentleman's hat, are quite unna« 
tural appendages ; the one is satirically oalled 
an umbrella, and the other a kettle by many 
of the orientals (bj. 

fa) Lettres Edlflantes et Carieases, Tom.Lp 8tfl« 

lb) Ai soon as tbe Frank costame was permllM 

to he worn lu PUAascus^ tbo natiye* w«re qaito 
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The outer dress consists of a black silk pet- 
ticoat, bound round the waist over a body of 
some other kind of silk or print; this is called 
a halfonnella. The upper part is called the 
onnella, and is made of the same material with 
the former, drawn up into neat gathers for the 
length <»f a foot about the centre of one of 
the outer seams. In the seam of one of the 
remaining divisions is enclosed a thin piece of 
whalebone, which is drawn over the head, and 
forms an elegant arch, leaving the face and 
neck perfectly open. The left arm is covered 
with one pari of this habit, and the ris;ht is 
used for keeping down the angle of the other. 
The whole is extremely neat ; but it requires 
a peculiar grace in walking to show it off to 
advantage. In this respect the Maltese ladies 
are not dificient, and here I beg to differ 
from Signor D' Avalos, who writes, " elles 
n* ont ni les graces des femmes Fran^aises, ni 
le maintien noble et simple des Anglaises ; *' 
(a) unless he had written it concerning some 
of those who have adopted the Enghsh cos* 

iurprlsed at fhe black liats . aod so much were they 
shocked, at their unseemly shape and size, (hut they 
have ever since denominated an Baiopean as Aboo 
Tanjara, the father of a pot. 
(a) Tableau ilistoriquede MaUe,irol»l> p. 77. 



LADIES IN WALKING DRE4S 
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tutne, to which they have not yet become much 
accustomed. 

The dresa of the countrywomen does not 
essentially differ in shape, but the material is 
generally striped or barred native cotton, of 
a very substantial quality. The head firess is 
calleri a isholkhna instead of an onnella. The 
doublett is in shape the same with the half 
onnella^ but on particular occasions, such as a 
marriage or a christening, they put on the 
gezuira, which is a kind of petticoat of blue 
cotton striped with white, drawn up in very 
thick creases round the waist, and open on the 
right side, where it is tied at different dis< 
tances with bows of ribbon. The undermost 
habit differs somewhat from that worn by the 
ladies of the city, and is called a dale. This 
reaches no farther down than the loins, upon 
which another garment is tied round the waist, 
answering something to an under petticoat. 

I have little doubt that the origin of the 
onnella must be sought for in the oriental veil. 
Laying aside the great probability that the 
latter was used in this island during the do- 
mination of the Arabs, I have been very much 
struck with the similarity which there exists 
between both, when the onnella is made| of 
some thin cioth| and suffered to bang dowa 
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carelessly behind the back. Modern civiliza- 
tion and fashion, has^in my opinion, made thia 
^ne barbarous appendage^ one of the neatest 
head<)resses amons; the costumes of Europe* 

The accompanying sketches will serve to 
illustrate the above description. 



. AMUSEMENTS. 

Proceisions : Good Friday-^Easter funday-^FesU'^ 
»al of St. Uregory-r-Cunoui article in marriage cim* 
tracts — Feast of St. Peter and St. Paut-^ Races—*- 
Carnival - Parata-^Origin of— Nostra or Slippery 
pole^ Boat race , 

The principal recreations of theMaltese have 
an general, some connection with their reli* 
gious ceremonies. The numerous processions^ 
which however of late have been very much 
diminished, afford opportunities to the stran-- 
ger <tf seeing every rank and class of the peo« 
pJe^ in tlieir best attire, congregated together 
in crowds to witness the scene. The two chief 
occasions when these ceremonies are of oppo* 
«ite natures ; one being that of Good Friday^ 
intended to celebrate the death and passion 
of our Saviour, and the other the procession 
of St Gregory y which \& continued until tho 
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present day in commemoration of some signal 
public deliverance. The former takes place 
m the town on Holy Thursday. The train 
leaves the church of ta Giesu a little before 
sunset, the fraielli and friars walking in file on 
each side of the street, with huge lighted wax 
tapers in their hands, and chanting as they 
follow the statues, which are carried before 
them at equal distances in the procession* 
These images are in general of a large size, 
and represent the various sufferings of the 
Saviour until he is laid in the sepulchre; which 
last is a splendid canopy, with rich curtain» 
tassellated with gold, having a figure as large 
as life stretched beneath them. After travers-^ 
ing several of the streets, the procession reen- 
ters the church from which it came out. 

Very early on Easter Sunday, before day-^ 
Kght, a great crowd with lamps in their hands 
assemble around the door of the Greek ca- 
tholic churchy from whence they take a large 
image, representing the resurrection of our 
Lord, with a flacf in his hand. With this they 
proceed through Strada Reale, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the people who follow 
it, and -upon their arrival at the small church 
of the Vittoria, a gun is fired from the cavalier^ 
which js a signal for a general run as far aa 
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the walls of the city. After traversing several 
other streets, they deposit the image in the 
same church from which they took it. I would 
observe, that this procession is unattended by 
any of the clergy, excepting the Greek Catho* 
lie Priest. 

The feast of St. Gregory consists of a pro-* 
cession composed of the fratelti (a) of all the 
churches, the clergy of the different parishes 
of the towns and villages, the canons of the 
cathedral, and the Bishop, who assemble to- 

(a) In order that the reader may understand what 
is meant by this term, I would just observe, that 
connected with almost every church is a fraternity 
eonslMing of laymen, who Join themselves toge- 
ther by contributing a certain sum yearly Into a 
common fund, which Is generally laid out upon th^ 
church* or otherwise disposed of by them for reli- 
gious purposes. Each fraternity has a president* 
and meets often in order to tall£ over the sfTalrs con- 
nected with their body, which generally turns upoa 
decorating the church.or their own particular altar, 
the ordering of illuminations, processions &c. Each 
fraternity wears a particular uniform corresponding 
with their banner, which Is generally borne before 
them when they walk In procession. 

The fratelll of the convent of St. Domenico, under 
tbe patronage of the Madonna del Rosario, consist 
entirely of persons who have some relation with the 
law faculty such as advocates, notaries, &c« 
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gether at the village called Casal Nuovo, and 
walk as far as Zeitun^the whole company join* 
ing in the responses of the Great Litany,wh]ch 
is pronounced by the chief priest of each or- 
der. On their arrival at Zeitun, they all vi- 
sit the old church of St. Gregory, where at a 
particular part of the ceremony, the whole 
crowd exclaim »loud three times, *' Misericor- 
dia". Afterwards, some of the people spend the 
remaining part of the day in eating and drink- 
ing and various kinds of amusements. The ori* 
gin of this feast is involved in obscurity; but it 
is commonly supposed to be founded upon a 
general vow of the inhabitants,on their deliver- 
ance from a great plague ; some say, a large 
swarm of locusts which once devasted the 
island. 

It was a common occurrence for country fe-' 
males to stipulate with their intended hus* 
bands, that they should take them once a year 
to see the principal feasts of the island. St, 
Gregorio is one of the above ; and the bride- 
groom made it a point, if possible, to become 
the standard-baerer in the processions of the 
lay brethren of his village. This was consi- 
dered a great honor, and consequently the 
privilege was held out to the highest bidder. 
The individual who succeeded in .obtaining 
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the prize,agreed with his bride^ that he Would 
meet her at the village where the procession 
terminates. 

Among the many ludicrous songs and com- 
positions used on the days of carnival the fo^ 
towing is not uncommoni and as it alludes to 
the custom I haye just mentioned, I shall 
transcribe it with an English translation. 

VAGURAYBSYAGBMLV IL PATTIYJBT4 

FV iscritta niatrimoniali 

Yaghmlu il pattiyiet eonjugalu 

Li yihodafil festi principalu 

Yonsobhafvh il hait^ 

Yishireelha shriek kobbait, 

Li ikun tal cannebusa, 

Ghosh miunu tiggosta is^sinpura gharusa^ 

Transialion* 
THB SWEETHEARTS' BARGAI!!. 

In the wedding contract 

They make conjugal agreements ; 

That he (the bridegroom) shall take her to 

principal feasts. 
Shall set her upon the wall 
Shall buy her a slice of sweetmeati 
Made up of hempseedi 
Fob thatV the kind which the bride fikes btsi. 
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Besides the above, there are several other 
processions which take place in the town, the 
principal of which are those of St* John and 
St. Paul. On these occasions^ the exterior of 
the church dedicated to the saint is illutninat-* 
ed with numerous lamps, and bonfires are 
lighted up in several of the streets. The feast 
of St. Peter and St.Pauli called by the natives 
ZJImnaria, celebrated at the Old City, is ano-* 
ther principal occasion of amusement. After 
the services of the churchi crowds proceed to 
the BoschettQ about two miles distant, and 
dividing into companieSi spread themselves 
over the gardens to regale themselves with the 
refreshments they bring with them, while many 
of the country people amuse themselves in 
dancing, and singing, and many other rural 

S ratifications. Just below the city, on this 
ay, there is also a race of horses, mules and 
asses, which are entirely unharnessed,and the 
riders without any means of maintaining their 
position except their legs, which they fix un^- 
der the animars belly, while with a thong in 
eacb hand they belabour the poor beasts un^ 
til they reach the goal. Another race of this 
kind, on the feast of St. Rocco, is held at the 
Pieti, outside the gates of Porte des Bombes« 
which was instituted afier the lalends weM 
9 
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freed from the plague in the year 169;3, The 
prizes at these races consist of large flags (vf 
various coloured silk, which the winners ge- 
nerally carry about the streets the next day, 
together with their animals covered with gar- 
lands of flowers and ribbons. 

The Carnival is another source of popular 
amusement; this begins on the sunday preced- 
ing Lent, and lasts for three days. The af- 
ternoon is the principnl time of the feast, dur- 
ing which numerous persons in masks are seen 
walking about the streets, endeavouring to 
amuse themselve8,and to be a source of amuse- 
ment to others. The variety of dresses used 
on these occasions is beyond description. Not 
a few pride themselves in playing all kinds of 
antics in a black habit, with long red horns, 
and a huge tail of the same colour. Coaches 
filled with ladies follow in a train through 
the principal streets, who readily engage in 
pelting confits and peas with any of the by- 
standers who will enter the lists with them* 
The number of respectable persons, however^ 
who mask in the public streets has greatly 
diminished within the last few years and it is 
to be hoped, that their good example will soon 
be followed by an entire relinquishment of so 
absurd and foolish a diversion. Though on 
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the Other hand it is to be observed^ that there 
are very few countries so void of amusement 
for the lower classes, like Malta. This is one 
of the principal reasons why it would be dif- 
ficult to suppress entirely these Carnival fol- 
lies. An attempt on the part of ^the govern- 
ment to suppress the first day of Carnival 
(Sunday) in 18^ was attended with serious 
disturbances in fact by a popular tumult, and 
was the cause of the recall of the then Go- 
vernor Sir Patrick Stuart. The first Sunday 
after the carnival, most of those persona who 
have masked repair to the parish church of 
Casal Zabbar, called delta Grazia^ by way of 
penance for their follies. 

On Saturday preceding the first day of ihe 
feast, the Parata is celebrated. This consists 
of several companies of men. dressed up in gay 
ribbons, and armed with wooden staves and 
shields, who meet together under the houses 
of the wealthy ,and perform several evolutions, 
striking their shields and dancing at the 
sound of music. This is concluded by raising 
up a little girl, splendidly arrayed, and girded 
with a small dagger, which she is taught to 
wave, while the band plays the national anth- 
em, *' God save the Queen. '* In the time 
of the Orderj they proceeded to the palace to 
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receive permission for the celebration of the 
Carnival. Their request was signified to the 
Grandmaster by one of the knights, and upon 
the boon being granted, they immediately per- 
formed a dance in ffront of the palace, and 
afterwards b efore the door of any other per- 
son, whom they thought would pay them for 
their trouble. 

The origin of this amusement must be 
sought for in the annals of pagan rites, which 
Christianity has not succeeded in abolishing in 
sereral countries of Europe. In a work on 
Malta "Par un voyageur Franyais," the author 
ranks it with a popular feast very ancient in 
Thessaly, the Salxea of the Babylonians, the 
iJironia of the Athenians, and the Satvrnalia 
of Rome, which many of the early christians 
continued, notwithstanding the zealous efforts 
which were made by the church to abolish 
them. 

Another very famous diversion of the Mal- 
tese is the Giostra, which takes place on the 
anniversary of the victory gained over the 
Turks, when they made their attack upon the 
island, in the reign of La Y alette* This sport 
IS accompanied with races of boats which run 

J art of the length of the harbouTi the prizes 
eing awarded by the Government. The 
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Giostra is a lar^e barge, aachored in an open 
pliice in the centre of the port, having a long 
tapering pole placed horizontally from the 
head, with a small flag fixed on at the end,and 
made very slippery with grease, soap and se- 
Yeral other ingredients. At a given signal, a 
number of naked boys are ready mounted on 
the barge, who immedi ttely begin the task of 
endeavouring to seize the flag. One after 
another they continue tumbling into the water, 
and rising again to renew the attempt. Gra* 
dually the greasy matter begins to diminishj 
and they are able to advance farther ; but an 
hour generally elapses before the prize is 
seized, and very seldom before some accident 
has happened among the competitors^ many of 
whom strike their limbs on the poles in their 
f^ill into the water. This amusement generally 
attracts a numerous quantity of boats round 
the barge .filled with hundreds of spectators 
both male and female. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Origin of the present Maltese cod f—Cov fusion of^-^ 
Enumet ation of the courts - Suppression of the Bi" 
shops Tribunal'^ Trial by Jury introduced" Commis^ 
sions to draw up new codes- R( suit of their labours 
-'Language in which the Maltese codes ought to be 
written. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem made 
over to the Maltese a deposit of written and 
consuetudinary laws, copied from the ancient 
Reman and Ecclesiastical legislations. At 
that period, Sicily followed the same couse ; 
for, since that island had come under 'the do- 
minion of the Spaniards, it was subject to the 
power of the Vatican, which thought itself ca- 
pable of regulating the morals of whole na- 
ti« ns, with the confusion of laws one thousand 
two hundred years old, — a confusion increas- 
ingly aggravated by the Bt/llnrium, the mass 
of the Pope's Decretals and those of the 
Stravaganti It appears therefore, that the 
legislation of Malta was the same with that of 
Sicily. In later times, it is true, this island 
en j oyed several laws of her own, such as those 
of Manoel de Vilhena, Roh&n, and other 
Gr^mdmastersj who from time to time issued 
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proclamations or provisionary regulations for 
particular cases; yet, both the Municipal Con- 
stitutions, as well as the above Proclamations, 
were, for the niost part, very badly disposed, 
for behind the times and the people which 
they governed, and coined, without exception, 
upon the impress of the above mentioned 
constitutions. 

A« to the Judiciary Proceedings of the 
country they were based upon the Rito Siculo; 
and the organization of the courts conformed 
to the same. 

It cannot fail to surprise, (hat the same di-> 
Borders and even greater than those which 
existed in the legislation, during the rule of 
the Order, continued to exist in the Island, in 
vi2:our up to a certain period, under British 
rule. Haifa century ago, this confusion of 
laws was not very sensibly felt by an endur- 
ing and docile people like the Maltese. The 
subjects of a theocracy, they found a remedy 
for their real evils in the religious sentiments 
which supported them. The case, however, is 
now diflTerent ; and is not from the reflection 
of the light of European civilization, which 
shines upon them in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean, under the auspices of Great Bri- 
lain|--tbe Maltese people^ although the same 
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in man^ respecta, have still become capable 
of valuios: their own true state, as also the 
state of their legislations. 

The code of the Grandmaster Rohan is 
in full force up to the present moment in se- 
veral principal dispositions. Very few of the 
salutary laws, however, therein contained 
(such, for example, as those which have re- 
ference to fathers of families and vagabonds,) 
are fallowed out ; while a multitude of such 
as are incoherent, or written md ierrorem, or 
incompatible with the judiciary order newly 
introduced, or repugnant with the newly es^ 
tablished rule of commercial jurisprudence, 
(which requires laws corresponding more or 
less between the countries which have com* 
mercial intercourse with each other) are in 
actual vigour. 

Where provision is not made in this code, 
f which very frequentiv happens) the indigest* 
ed farrago of Corpus Juris of Justinian is 
brought in to supply the want. This mon- 
strous collection of the monuments of the 
knowl«>dge, barbarity,and imbecility of various 
Roman legislators, (as it Is called by Filau- 
gieri) is much less adapted for Malta, than for 
any other country, subject as it is to the domi* 
nioo of Gnglaad, A coootry like Maltai wiiich 
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draws its chief resources from commerce,and 
under the rule of the most commercial peo-^ 
pie in the world, should not he governed by 
the code of a people anti-<;ommerciaI by nature) 
and by political disposition. The formulas, 
the solemnities, and the actions of law al'e so 
many insupportable shackles to commerce and 
go(»d faith, and the expedition necessary in 
all commercial transactions. 

The Infioiie number of writers on the Ro« 
man Law, Dissertationists, Commentators, 
Casuists, Deciders, the Italian Rote, and more 
especially the Roia Romana all coine in to the 
aid of the already mentioned compilations, 
whenever doubts, anomalies contradictions 
either in the letter or spirit of the laws occur, 
which is almost always the case* But it scar- 
cely ever happens that, in recurring to this 
host of writers, one ever succeeds in arriving 
at a clearer understanding of the case ; fbc 
they are even more confused and contradictor 
ry among themselves than the law itseljl 
Notwithstanding all this, the authority of each 
is admitted in our tribunals, without any di«« 
tinction ; so that writers for other countries, 
for other times, under governments entirely 
different from that under which this island at 
present »i8tS| are very often the legul .crite? 
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rion by which the magistrate pronounces his 
decTgion. 

To the above mentioned sources of the ii'^- 
tive Leo^islation, there must be added the im- 
mense mass of Prociamntions and Notifications 
which the Governors of the island have in- 
cessantly published ; very often con trad irtory 
to each other, and almost ccntiruuiily re vokiii<y 
or amending the preceding These at pre- 
sent form seven folio volumes. 

In 1814 Sir Thomas Maitland made an at- 
tempt to reform the procedure.sand to organize 
the Courts of Justice on a new plan. To (his end 
he pubblished a general constitution for all the 
court8,and a statut«> for each onein particular, 
which are undoubtedly to be commended for 
their simplicity and perspicuity; nevertheless 
w^e cannot refrain stating, from practical obser- 
vation on this partial reform, that the princi- 
pal design of the legislator was only to burden 
the public with a tax, whenever they had a 
case to bring before the court, or had occa- 
sion to claim their own property. Even at 
present, the weight of the expenses of the se- 
veral courts, differing from that of the Regis- 
trars thiough every Hall, is indescribable ; 
and this, besides wh<U is necessary for the pay 
of advocates, legal progurators,. &c. In fact^ 
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in many cases, it is on>y left in the power of 
the rich to obtain justice in the tribuhals of 
Malta. However from the year 1814 the orga- 
nization of tribunals underwent seyeral altera- 
tions : and the reforms, which had taken pUce 
in these last years, were intended to lessen 
the number of tribunals, in order to come to a 
simpler and easier administration of justice. 
The follnwitig is a list of the tribunals : 

First Hall of the Civil Court, 
Secnd Hall of ditto. 
Criminal Court. 

First and Second Halls of Appeal. 
Criminal Court of the Police Magistrates. 
Civil Court of ditto. 
District Court of the Sindycs in the villages. 
Deputation for Marriage legacies 
All this witfiout mentioning the appeal to Lon- 
don, or enumerating the different courts in the 
island of Gozo. 

The suppression of the Bishop's Court, 
which took plnce in 1828, cannot be mentioned 
but with praise ; its jurisdiction is at present 
confined to cases entirely spiritual. The al)U- 
ses of this tribunal had become insupportable* 
and the appeals made therefrom to the Court 
of Rome were not only attended with heavy 
expenses, but were also interminable. 
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Trial by Jury in certain determinable crimi- 
nal cases, where condemnation for life to the 
public works, or sentence of death is the pe^ 
ffialty to be inflicted, was introduced by virtue 
of a Proclamation issued in the year 1829. 
This was the first political concession granted 
to the Maltese people by the British Crown, 
after twenty nine years of its dominion over 
these Islands ; and the Maltese people looked 
at this concession as a pledt^e of the determined 
intention of H M*s Government, to make them 
partakers of every benefit that belongs to all 
British subjects. Considering this procedure 
both in a purely judiciary point of view, as 
well as morally and politically in its relation 
with the actual state of the civilization of the 
people, we may venture to say, that its ad- 
vantage is of an unquestionable and undenia- 
ble great benefit. The Jury, as it is framed 
after the French system, and in the manner in 
which it is conducted here, has received a sa- 
tisfactory and sudden development in a short 
procisss of years: and so far as experience 
sfaowsi the ffood sense, the impartiality and 
religion of the Maltese Jurors were without 
exception highly commended. Such good 
success, obtained from the legislative measure 
Aii4 educatioo of th^ peoploi coavinced the 
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Government to extend, in the year 1844, this 
procedure for all crimes punishable with im- 
prisonment for five or more years, and in the 
year 1855 by the promulgation of the New 
Code of Criminal IProcedure for all crimes 
without distinction, comprising also abuse of 
the liberty of the Press. 

All the inconveniences above referred to in 
the general system of the legislation of Malta^ 
in the organization of the Courts, and in the 
judiciary order, have induced the inhabitants 
to demand a reform from Great Britain, seve* 
ral times within the lastjfew vears. Their rea** 
sonable request was at length attended to,and 
a Commission was formed in order to draw 
up a new code of laws,after the model of those 
most recently enacted in Europe. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose, the persons 
first elected were Sir J Stoddart, Chief Jus* 
tice of the island, J. Kirkpatrick, Esq. Robert 
Langslow, Esq., Attorney General at Malta^ 
with Dr. V. C. Bonnici, and Dr. J. G. BonS"* 
yita, two of Her Majesty's natives judges. 

Several months after the emanation of the 
above commission the question arose. '*Whe» 
ther the EncHsh or the Italian was to be the 
text in which the new laws for Malta ouaht to 
be written.**^ The English members^ widb tbe 
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exception of John Kirkpatrick Esq. held out 
for the English language, and the Maltese for 
the Italian. The arguments on both sides were 
examined by the Colonial Department, and 
the Italian whs approved. The matter finally 
terminated in the revocation of the commis- 
sion, and the appointment of another in the 
persons of five Maltese members. Up to the 
year 1835, the result of their labours was 
the Penal Code, and the Laws of Procedure 
and Penal Orgamzation, which are now 
put into practice. To these we roust refer, 
rather than to any other source in order to 
decide upon the fitness or unfitness of the per- 
sons deputed for the accomplishment of the 
desired end. The chief basis of the design, 
as is believed, was laid by Dr. J. G. Bonav]«- 
ta, the principal advocate for the Italian lan- 
guage to be used in writing out the Maltese 
legislation. 

These two projects of new Codes of laws 
were pablished in virtue of a public notice 
issued on the SIst July 1830, in which a ge- 
neral invitation was given for an experimen- 
tal sanction within a filed period. Conse-* 
quently some of the lawyers and people 
applied to the Secretary of State for obtaining 
a longer time : he referred the application to 
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the consideration of the late Commissionera* 
of Inquiry, <rho complied with their demand. 
At last, in the year 1837 the compilation was 
suspended, till a report on the same be ob-* 
taiiied from the said Commissioners of Inqui- 
ry; and therefore the experimental sanction 
had no effect. It appears however, that these 
projects of laws possess some of the feature* 
and qualities of a good body of laws, viz. in- 
tegrity, method and perspicuity, yet the Mal- 
tese people did not give them a welcome 
reception from the moment of their pubblica- 
tion ; and notwithstanding the clamours, which 
were raised against them, especially by the 
legal faculty, the general invitation given for 
any observation or suggestion to be made con- 
cerning them, within a limited period, passed 
away without 9ny criticism h&ying been pre* 
sented. It is melancholy to say, that these 
projects of laws were rather opposed with a 
view to destroy them, than to reform their or«^ 
ganization, whilst they were susceptible of 
having a reform. In the year 1839, after the 
recommendation of the Commissioners of In« 
quiry, the Government a^ppointed the presi-*^ 
dent of the Court of Appeal, Sir J. 6. Bona-* 
vita, LL. D. and the Judge Dr. Chappelle to< 
revise and amend the original project in order 
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to put it to a trial for three or five yaars^ Th^ 
amended project wa8| in the year 184S| sub* 
mitted to Government, and afterwards it was 
committed to Mr. Andrews Jameson, a learned 
Scotch lawyer^ to examine its statCi and to 
brine it into harmony with the spirit of the 
English law. Dr. Jameson made nis report in 
the year 1843, and in the following year the 
local Government appointed a Commission 
consisting of two Maltese compilers, to whom 
the report was communicated for making their 
observations and suggestions, ThisCoromis* 
aion did not approve Mr, Jameson's views, 
suggestions and principal alterations ; and in 
spite of that disapprobation, the Code was,for 
the last time, revised by the Crown advocate« 
and in virtue of a notice issued in the year 
1848, was exposed to the public criticism* 
Lately in the year 1850, the same was exa« 
minea and discussed in the first session of the 
pew Council of Government. The various 
alterations and suggestions made by the Scotch 
lawyer, are highly commen^ablci especially 
with reference to the Criminal procedure ; 
but on account of the different persons, en* 
fuged to revise and reorganize tne project, it 
18 most certain that it does not offer that or* 
ier, regular structure, harmony of principles^ 
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und uniformity of spiriti which influenced the 
members of the first Commission in framing 
its original construction. 

With regard to the language ill which the 
laws for Malta are to be written, the decision 
of H. M 's. Government is very plausible. In- 
deed, it is a principle not only of justice, but 
also of interest for the Maltese people to fol- 
low up that, which the good sense, legal rea- 
soning, ideas, and habits of/ this population, 
can suggest. From a very long course of years^ 
the Italian language, is the language of the 
Maltese legislation of the Court of Justice, of 
business and commercial transaction, (if we 
except the remotest time, when only the Latin 
language was also promiscuously used) ; and 
although the language of the various nations, 
who in subsequent times ruled over Malta was 
totally stranger to our Country, yet they al- 
ways respected the principle of the Italian 
language, as legal at Malta ; and also distin- 
guished all that, which now and then under 
a false point of view concerns the ruling na- 
tion, from that, which in reality promotes the 
interest, and lessens the wants of the ruled 
people. Abiding by this fact, and consider^ 
ing the present state of language at Malta, the 
ei tensive knowledge of the Italian to ever/ 
10 
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class, as the only written language of the 
country, and the very limited number of such 
persons as can read and write, who have any 
acquaintance of the English, it appears rather 
strange, that one would think of giving a Code 
of laws written in a language entirely unknown 
and foreign to the people of Malta ! 

The opinion of the English members of the 
above mentioned Commission perhaps aimed 
at the difficulty of establishing the Italian here 
»s the language of the laws ; whilst through 
the help of decided efforts, the Government, 
might arrive at a future time to extend the 
knuwledge.of the English in such a manner 
»8 to establish it as the language of the Coun- 
try. But we think, that it is impossible to 
erfect in this Island such a change, which 
though in a very limited population, could 
not take place either in any period, or among 
apy other people. The efforts made by the 
Government to extend as much as possible 
the knowledge of the English language among 
all classes of society of the Maltese are very 

Jraiseworthy, as they would tend to diffuse 
nowledge, and blend intimately our interest 
and political relation with Great Britain ; but 
to effect such an end at the expense of the 
Italian seems impossible, Th6 Ilaliaui has 
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become the written langua^^e of the Island, 
not by chancci or election ; but it is the re- 
sult of permanent circumstanceSi which exist- 
ed and will exist for ever. The geographical 
position, the various relations with neighbour- 
ing countries, and the great extent of trade 
with the Mediterranean coasts, where the Ita- 
lian is exclusively the language of commercial 
transactions, are conditions, which caused that 
language to exist and survive at Malta for 
m«iny centuries, amidst foreign dominions, 
which probably have had the same interest, 
that Great Britain has to substitute its own 
tongue. Our Home Government, having the 
inclination to improve the welfare of the Mal- 
tese, ou^ht to have the interest and to protect 
the diffusion of the Italian among the people 
as far as its own language ; but both the Eng- 
lish and Italian do not find the same disposi- 
tion of mind to acquire them ; and the same 
conflict, which at present exists, will always 
exist between them ; as the former is only 
useful to some of the people, and the latter is 
indispensably written and cultivated by the 
most enlightened portion of the inhabitants, 
who do not deem it their direct interest to 
acquire the English. Therefore, whatever 
may be the attempts intended to be carried on 
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to put an end to the existence of the Italian 
language, in which our laws are written ; and 
whatever are the measures to be taken to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the English, they not 
only never arrive to settle the object in view, 
but also they will leave the dispute, which of 
the two languages shall have the preeminence^ 
The english cannot be expected to gain an 
ascendency over the Italian, even after the 
lapse of centuries ; and therefore if any defi- 
nite plan be otherwise pursued to effect a 
change in the language of the people, it will 
be detrimental to the interest of the Britif^h 
Government, as also to the interests of the 
Maltese people. 

The reform in the Maltese Legislation, has 
made rapid progress of late years, whieh has 
been attended with success. — The new -Codes 
of Criminal, Procedure, Police Regulations 
and Commercial Laws are already in force,and 
many substantial parts of the Civil Laws hav6 
undergone a change in conformity with the 
system adopted by the most civilized states of 
£urope. 
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PART THIRD. 



DIVISION OF THE ISLAND. 



1 HE Island of Malta maybe said to contain 
two principal cities, three towns, and twenty- 
two casals or villages scattered over a part of 
the latter from their size^population and build- 
ing might be termed towns ; and a few have 
been dignified with that title by severa.1 of the 
Grandmasters. As, for instance, Casal Zeb- 
bug is sometimes called Citt^ Rohan ; Casal 
Curmi, Citta Pinto ; and Casal Zabbar, Citt& 
Hompesh. 

The two principal cities are Valletta and 
Citta Notabile ; the latter is called also Citta 
Vecchia, or in Maltese Mdina, and situate 
about the centre of the island. Borgo or Vit- 
toriosa, Senglea and Burmula or Cospicua,the 
three chief towns, occupy the tw<» promonto- 
ries on the opposite side of the harbour, tow- 
ards the east of Valletta!. 

In order to render the different descriptions 
as clear as possible, 1 shall class those objects 
which are most interesting, and deserving of 
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notice under separate heads^ though by so 
doing, I may sometimes be found guilty of re- 
petition. Valletta bping the capital, I shall 
commence with it ; including its suburbs and 
fortifications. 



DETAILS OF THE CITY OF 
VALLETTA. 

Foundation of the city -Its fftuation^ Streets^* 
Bouse i^Mot9 — Warehouses onr^Heaith Office^Exie^ 
fior Fortifications'-'GiUei. 

Valletta is situated on the east side of the 
island, in Long. 14<>. 30' ^5" E. Lat. 35*^ 53' 
4" N. It is built upon a promontory of land 
anciently called Shaub-er-Ras, the juf ting out 
of the capff. Before the arrival of the Order, 
the capital of the island was the Citta Notabi- 
)e ; and the present site of Valletta was occu- 
pied by a few huts, and defended by the fort 
of St. Elmo, which at that time was very in^ 
significant compared with its present size and 
strength. The first stone of the new city was 
laid by the Grand- Master La Vallette, on the 
fiSth of March 1566; and the whole waa 
completed by his successor Pietro dd MoDtet 

QQ tbe lOtb of May 1571« 
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The situation of Valletta is very convenient 
for commerce; the appearance of the town 
from the sea is delightful, nor docs the inte- 
rior produce the dtsappoiutment so commoD 
in towns of the south of Europe. 

The streets are regular and were formerly 
paved with hard stone ; they are now maca* 
damized, a most inconvenient system which 
greatly lessens the well-known cleanliness of 
the towns of Malta. The streets are dusty 
in summer and muddy in winter; and the mud 
resulting therefrom is currieJ into the har- 
bours by the heavy rains. At night-time they 
are lighted with gas, which was introduced in 
1857 and lately extended to the three towns 
on the other stde of the Grand Harbour. 

From the declivity on which some part of the 
city is built, many of them are steep, with 
aide-walks composed of stairs, which the au^^ 
thor of the piece entitled Farewell ta Malta^ 
erroneously attributed to Lord Byron. recoU 
lected with no very pleasant associations, if 
we may judge from the line *^ Adieu ye caused 
streets of stairs.'* The town is kept remarkably 
clean, being swept every morning. 

The houses are all built of stone, and very 
generally comprise three stories. Besides the 
wiodowB opening into the street and yard» 
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each dwelling has one or two balconies juttinsr 
out several feet from the w»II and varying from 
«ii to twenty in length. These awkward pro-, 
tuberances are sometimes open, and some- 
times covered on the top ; and are supplied 
with glass windows which can be opened or 
shut at pleasure. However much these serve 
to destroy the beauty of the extenral appear- 
ances of the buildings, they are very comfor- 
table retreats for the inmates, both in summer 
and winter, as from them they can espy ail 
that transpires in the street without being ex- 
posed to the effects of either. 

The houses have all Oat-ioofed terraces, 
which serve the double purpose of beino; an 
agreeable resort for a walk, and receptable 
for the rain which falls during the winter ; 
from whence it runs into the cistern, with 
which almost every dwelling is provided. In 
case rain should fail, water can be let into the 
cisternp through underground canals which 
communicate with the acqueduct. Such hou- 
ses as do not possess this ronvenience are 
•upplied by the public fountains, of which 
there are several in different parts of the city. 

On the mole of the Grand Uarbi>ur,near the 
'Custom-house,on a somewhat raised platform, 
is a circular fountain, in the centre of which 
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was fi fine bronze statue of Neptune, holding 
the trident in one hand and the escutcheon of 
the Grandmaster AlofioWignacourt, by whom 
it was raised, in the other. This piece of art 
is the work of Giovanni Bologna, a pupil of 
Michaelangelo. 

This statue was removed to the Courtyard 
of the Palace of the Grandmaster by Gover- 
nor Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. 

Thesemi-circular row of rooms situate round 
this fountains was built by the Grandmaster 
Raymond Despuig,!and intended as a fish-mar- 
ket ; for which purpose it is at present used. 

The long excavated passage, leading from 
this division of the mole to that beyond the 
custom-house, was cut by the Grandmaster 
John P. Lascaris, and called after his name 
Lascaris Gate. Over these wis a fine house 
and garden attached, built by the Grandmaster 
Lascaris, for the enjoyment of the knights 
during the summer months — This building 
has however lately been demolished and a 
fortress has been constructed in the defence 
of the harbour. The parterre which leada 
into the dwelling, formed by the terraces of 
the storehouses beneath, is very spacious, and 
forms a delightful walk with a good view of 
the harbour. 
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The long ran^e of warehouses beyond the 
'cu8tom-hou8e« as far as the Calcara GateiWas 
also work of Lascaris. Those just below the 
CalcarH Gate were erected by the Grandmas^ 
ter Zondadari. Further up still are nineteen 
other magazines, each two stories highland 
very spacious. These were built by Emma- 
nuel Pinto, anH intended for inerchantile sto* 
res. In the centre of the range is a bronze 
bust of the founder with a Latin inscription. 

PUBLIC^G COMMODITATIS META 

At present these are used as Ordnance 
stores. The mole was begun by Zondadari, 
and completed during the reign of Manoel de 
Vilhena A. D 17J^6. 

The fortifications which surround the town 
are very high, and many of them formed partly 
of the native rock ; the walls measure about fif- 
teen feet wide, and are composed chiefly of 
the common limestone of the country. Their 
whole circumference is two miles and a half. 
The ditch which crosses the peninsula from 
the Quarantine to the Great harbour, cutting 
off all communication with the city, is about 
1000 feet in length, 1^0 feet deep, and as ma- 
ny wide : this is crossed by five bridges : one 
before the principal gate^ called Porta Reale, 
and Che others connected with .the covered 
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ways leading from St. James's and St. John'» 
cavalier. These two fortresses flauk the chief 
entrance into the town and command the whole 
country before, and the city in the rear. One 
IS at present unoccupied ; St James's to the 
left contains a detachment of the British gar* 
rison. Each is capable of quartering five hun-^ 
dred men. 

Beyond the counterscarp are many outworks. 
and glacis built in the same massy style, and 
well supplied with cannon, rendering the city 
one of the best defensible in the world. One 
would imagine that all these fortifications 
roust require a great force to man them pro- 
)perly ; yet, it was calculated by the Cavalier 
Foulard, that 12,000 troops would suffice for 
the defence of the port, and the security of the 
walls. During the existence of the Order, 
the knights of each Language had a particu- 
lar post assigned to them in case of an attack* 
The division was as follows : to the Knights 
of Provence, the rampart of St. John, with its. 

cavalier. 

Auvergne, St. Michael. 

France ■■ St, James, with its cavalier. 

Italy, St. Peter and Paul 

Arragon, St. Andrew. 

£ligland| Platform of St. Lazarus. 
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Germany, Rampart of St. Sebastian. 
Castille, Sta, Barbara. 

The city is closed by three gates .* 

Porta Realcy which is the chief entrance 
from the country, and which was recently wi- 
dened, is divided into two passages for the 
convenience of the public. 

Porta Marsamuscetto from the Quarantine 
harbour, and the Marina Gate from the Great 
harbour. Besides the above, there are two 
sallyports : one leading from the outer walls of 
fort St. Elmo, and the other before the ram- 
part of St. Lazarus, which is at present open 
for the convenience of those who live on the 
opposite side of the Quarantine harbour. Here 
they can take boats and cross over us far aa 
Slieina or Fort Tigne until sunset, when it ia 
closed for the night. This passage is called 
the Jews' Sally-port. 

The principal street of the city is Strada 
Reale, which extends from the gate of the 
)Bame name, as far as the castle of St. Elhio ; 
A distance of three quarters of a mile. The 
chief streets which run parallel with this are : 
Strada Forni Strada Stretta. 

— Mercanti — Zecca 

— St, Puolo — St. Ursola, 
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The principal crosS'Streets are : 
Strada Mezzodl Strada Vescovo. 

— Britannica. — San Cristoforp. 

— St. Giovanni — San Domenico 

— Sta, Lucia — Teatro. 

Strada San Nicola 



We shall commence our details by describing 

THE CA8TLE OF ST. ELMO. 

This fortress is built on the extremity of the 
peninsula of land which separates the two 
chief harbours of the island. The present 
site of St. Elmo was anciently called della 
Guardia ; as here a watch was constantly kept 
to notice the entrance of all vessels into both 
harbours. Here also was a small chapel de- 
dicated to St Erasmus or St. Elmo, the tu- 
telar saint ;of seamen ; from which the fort 
derives its name. The fort was first erected 
by order of the viceroy of Sicily, on the occa- 
sion of an attack of the Turks in 1438. When 
the knights of Rhodes took possession df Mal- 
ta, they soon saw the importance of having 
this point well fortified, and after an invasion 
of the Turks, when it was first projected to 
build a new city on Mount Shaab^er-kas; by 
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order of the Grandmaster Jean D* Otnedes i 
in the year 155S, this fortress was much en- 
larged^ and destined to form the citadel of the 
town. The work was carried on and complet-*- 
ed under the direction of the Grand Prior of 
Capua ; masons and other workmen were 
brought over from Sicily for the purpose. 

In I565f the eighth year of the reign of La 
Vallette, Solyman, enraged at the seizure of 
" a Turkish gailion belonging to the chief black 
eunuch of his seragho, vowed the destruction 
of Malta ; and for that purpose, destined a 
formidable armament under Dragut, the ad* 
miral of the Algerine fleet, which appeared off 
the island in the month of May. The first 
point of attack determined on by So]yman*9 
general was St. Elmo, which was usually gar- 
risoned by sixty men, under the command of 
one knight, but such was the importance of 
the place, that it was thought expedient to 
add a reinforcement. Accordingly, sixty 
knights and a company of Spanish infantry 
were sent to support it. 

On the SSth of the same month the Turkish 
artillery began to batter the fort both from 
the sea and land. In few days a breach waa. 
effected, and a most bloody contest ensued^ 
which must soon have ended in the entire dea^ 
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thi(:tioh of 80 small a garrisoni had n6 fresh 
supplies of troops continually arrived during 
the nighti from Borgo« in boats^ which took 
back the wounded from the fort. The ravelin- 
Iras next stormed by the besiegersi and feU. 
into their hands after a loss on their part of 
about 3000 men ;, but insensible to this loss^ 
they continued the attack with uneJ^ampIed 
ardour. In the mean time the courage of the 
garrison was unabated, but seeine that the 
tavetin was taken, the fort exposed,the gr^iat<i 
er part of the artillery dismounted, the ram- 
parts in ruins, with but very few soldiers to 
defend them, they deputed a knight to wait 
upon the Graudmaster to request that they 
Blight evacuate the fort. La Vallette^ though 
secretly deploring the fate of so many brave 
men who had fallen, yet, knowing the impor- 
tance of the place, Vould not consent to its 
abandonment on the most urgent entreaties 
from many of the Order. By a stratagem 
iRrhich he formed, he raised the emulation and 
jealousy of the petitioners, who were now de- 
termined to die rather than yield up their 
posts. On the 16th of June, a general assault 
was made by the enemy, and the walls were 
laid even with the rock on which they were 
built. The Turks now entered the pitch/ 
U 
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where a fierce engagement took place ; for^ 
while a continual fire Was kept up from both 
sides, the parties grappled with^ectch other 
after they bad broken their pikes in the con- 
test. The assault continued for six hours^ 
when the enemy began to give Way,atid sound* 
ed a retreat after having lost ^000 men. Se- 
venteen knights perished in the breach, and 
300 soldiers were either killed or wounded. 

A reinforcement of 150 men from Borgo 
who voluntarily ofiTered themselves for the 
service, was now sent over to the fort ; but 
this Was the last time such assistance could be 
afibrded. The Turkish commander managed 
to land a force on the opposite side, at the 
Renella creek, which hindered any boat from 
crossing over to the help of the besieged. Oq 
the 21st. three assaults were made^ and were 
as often repulsed, until night put a stop to the 
contest. 

On the following day the assault was re-^ 
newed by day-break, and after defending the 
breach for four hours,only sittymen remained 
to man it. At 11 o' clock, the Janissaries 
made themselves master of the cavalier, and 
the Turkish commander entered the fort. Not 
one knight was left alive and few remaining 
soldiers perished in the breach. The loss of 
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the enemy is estimated at 8000, while the Or- 
der lost 300 knights and about 1300 soldiers. 
The inhuman Turk, wishing to revenge the 
death of his troops, ordered a search to be 
made among the dead and wounded for the 
knights whose hearts he had ripped out and 
often cutting their breasts in the shape of a 
cr«)ss, commanded them to be set afloat on 
boards, designing that the tide should carry 
them over to St Angelo towards Borgo. By 
way of reprisal, La Valiette ordered all the 
prisoners to be put to death, and loading his 
cannon with their still bleeding heads, fired 
them into the enemy's camp, 

In the following year, after the reimbark- 
mentand defeat of the Turkish expedition, 
when the first stone of the city of Valetta was 
laid, the fort of St. Elmo was repaired and 
fortified, and built in a more regular form 
than it was before. In the year 1687, under 
the Grandmaster Carafa, the fortress was al- 
most rebuilt, and in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, the surrounding bastions 
were added by the Grandmaster Raimondo 
de Perellos y-Roccaful. These bastions, as 
also the fort, are built of a a very hard li- 
mestone, called by the natives xoncor, and are 
well supplied with bomb and cannon^ and o« 
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ther pieces of artillery. On the angles of tb^ 
ramparts which command the entrance into 
both harbours are two turrets, formerly in- 
tended for the purpose of watching the wes-* 
sels which entered and left the harbour. At 
present, the entrances to these are closed up 
with two marble slabs, one bearing an inscrip^ 
tion to the memory of Admiral Sir A. Ball, 
once governor of Malta, beloW which are in- 
terred his remains surrounded by an iron 
railing ; and the^other in memory of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombioi ^hose embalmed body is en-* 
closed in a barrel within the turret, just as 
]t was brought from Aboukir, Fiom this 
circumstance, the ramparts to the west are 
called after the name of the former, Ball's, 
bastions, and those to the East, Abererofnbie*s 
bastions* 

From the watch-tower surmounting the 
fort, vessels may be seen at a great distance } 
the quality of the sail in sight is marked by 
different signals, and the points which they 
are coming may be known by the position in 
which these signs are placed, on a stand pre-^ 
pared for the purpose. This custom existed 
In the time of the Order, and is continued to 
the present day. Men-of-war are signified 
by two balls suspended on a small polcf a pa* 
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<;ket by one^ and a merchant vessel by a 
small square white flag. 

The treble row of magazinesy nineteen on 
each 8tory» now forminc; a barrack for two 
regiments of the line, was erected^ under the 
auspices of the Grandmaster Emmanuel Pin* 
tO| and intended tor storehouses of ammuni** 
tion for the Order, and a safe asyluih for fe-^ 
males in case of a siege. These magazines 
are bomb proof and are built within the walls, 
under the western wing of the Fort, from a 
design by the Cavalier Tigue The terrace 
of this building is well paved, and forms a 
delightful watk» enjoying an extensive view 
of the sea. In the square^in front of the bar- 
racks, is a fine fountam, surmounted by four 
large stone shells, from which the water was 
formerly made to spring. Over the two gate^s 
which open the descent to the square, were 
placed tne arms of the Grandmaster Pintq^ 
surrounded wUh warlike trophies and other 
ornaments. Those on the northwestern side 
have been thrown down ; but those opposite, 
ta wards the town, are still to be seen, though 
somewhat destroyed by the hand of time. 

The fort of St. Elmo is at present garrison- 
ed by English Artillery, and a small detacb- 

mBat oi iafaotry. The quarters which they 
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occupy are very healthy ; those on the walls 
are open to the air, and those below are 
built with spacious corridors alonf;^ the ranges 
of rooms There was a small chapel in the 
fort, which is now used for a different pur- 
pone. The li^ht-house which rises from one 
of the angles, has lately been improved by the 
English Government 

Since the year 1565, when St Elmo un- 
happily fei] into the hands of the Turks, but 
was afterwards rutaken by the knights, the 
fort was seized upon by various priests and 
malcontents amounting to between three and 
four hundred persons This event took place 
during the short reign of the Grandmaster 
Francis Ximenes de Texada ; but the conspi- 
rators were soon obliged to abandon their po-> 
sition. On being seize<jl by the Bailiff* de 
Rohun, who had the charge of the attack, 
some were executed, whilst others were either 
banished or imprisoned. 

The next object of interest to which I would 
direct the attention of the traveller is the 

PALACE. 

It was the original intention to erect a resi- 
dence for the Grandmaster of the Order on 
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the site now occupied by the Auher8:e de Cas^- 
tile i but P. de Monte preferred the present 
spot, sitanted on the most level part ofth^^ 
town, with a spacious square in the front, 
called Pinzza St« Giorgio. The ensemble of 
the exterior presents liothing striking, the 
whole forming a pile of unadorned architec- 
ture, about three hundred feet square, sur*" 
rounded on every side by four of the principal 
streets, and almost enclosed (»n three with a 

' line of open and covered balconies. It has 
two principal entrances on the front, each 
opening into an open court, and one in the 
centre of the three remaining sides. 

The interior of the Palace was very much 
improved by the Grandmaster Ehnmanuel 
Pinto. It consists of a lower and upper s tory, 
each containing a range of apartments running 
round the building, and another transversely, 
which divides the space within into two almost 
etfual divisions. The court to the left i« by 
• far the most spacious, and is surrounded by a 

. portico formed with arches, covering a foun-* 
tain opposite the entrance, surmounted with 
. a statue of. Neptune fited in the wall behind. 
In the other yardf which communicates with 
the former, is a fountain, the Government 
Printing Ofllc^i tb€ Of&Qf of the Comptroller 
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of Charitable Inst itutioDs, that of Hypotheca- 
tions, of the Crown Adv ocatei of the Chief 
Secretary |to Oovernmenti and that of the 
Executive Police. The Military Secretary's 
Office, and the entrance to the old Armoury. 

The upper story consists of numerous ele-** 
gant apartments and spacious halld, embelk 
ished with views commemorative of the battles 
of the Order, executed by Matteo da Lecce, 
Some of the paintings are of a superior work-? 
manship, and will well repay a more than 
cursorv examinatioQ. Among the several mas- 
ters whose genius adorns these walls are, Ca^ 
ravaggioj Giuseppe d'Arpino and Cavalier 
Favray. In the Waiting Roop), at the end of 
the hall, as vou ascend the chief stairs, are to 
be seen productions of Busuttil and Caruana, 
two Maltese artists. Their principal pieces 
represent St. George and the Dragep, St-Mi* 
chael, St. Peter, Mury Magdalen, and JEneaa^ 
Most of tl^e very ancient paintings in the pa<» 
lace wcrie placed here by the GrandmasterZon* 
dadari, and are chiefly scriptural illustrations. 

During Sir Gaspard Le Marchant's admi* 
liistration, the corridors of this Palace wer^ 
paved with marble ip mosaic, and, subs^quen*- 
tly, the principal stair-case was f^lao payed 

witbtbe 9^m9 costijF mttteml 
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In thflj corridor leading to the Armoury ia 
the entrance to a room Iiung with tupestr^N of 
very ^^uperior worl^manship. The drawine:8 
on these hangings represent scenes in India 
and Africa, and a great collection of oatural 
history. The article was brought from France 
about 150 years since, yet the colours still loolc 
fresh and new* This elegant room is now 
exclusively devoted for the sittings of the Go* 
vernment Council. 

The most interesting sight in this building, 
and one well worthy the attention of the stran* 
ger, was the Armoury. This occupies a laree 
aaioon, extending the whole length of the 
building, containing the armour, and a great 
many warlilce weapoQS belonging to theKnis^hti 
of Malta, with numerous trophies of their 
splendid victories. The principal musketry 
was manufactured at the Tower of London, 
and placed here bv the English Government, 
when that of the Order was removed. The 
number of regular arm$, which up to two years 
Hgo were shewn in this place were as follows; 

19,555 Muskets and bayonets* 
1,000 Pl8tol9. 

30,000 Boarding pikes, 

90 Complete coats of armour tot mount* 
tod knigbti^ 
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450 Cuirasses, casques, and guantlets for 
infantry. 

The last mentioned armour is arranged a-- 
long the upper part o{ the room in resrular 
order, with their respective shields, on which 
is protrayed the white cross of the Order on 
a red field The armour for the mounted ca- 
valiers and men-at-arms is of different kinds, 
some burnished, and other painted black and 
varnished. The complete suits are placed up-* 
ri^hton stands, and posted up aKngthe rows 
of muskets,at certain distance from each other, 
looking like so many sentinels, and giving a 
very sombre appearance to the whole room, 
A trial was once mude of the force of resis=^ 
tance of one of these suits, and several musket 
f-balls were discharged against it at sixty yards 
distance, which only produced a very shallow 
etjncavity. This piecis of armour is still pre* 
served with the rest The muskets and ba- 
yonets however have been lately removed. 

At one end of the room is a complete coat 
of black armour standing about seven feet high, 
and three and half wide. It is not very pro- 
bable that this has been often used ; the hel* 
met alone weights thirty-seven pounds. 

Close by the above is h^ open case, in which 
may be seen many curious specimeus of lulls' 
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ketry, pistolsy swords da^rgers, &c. chiefly 
trophies taken by the knights in their engage- 
ments with the Turks The sword of the 
famous Algerine general Dragut is preserved 
among these spoils. 

Before this case is a cannon made of tarred 
rope, bound round a thin lining of copper, and 
covered on the outside with a coat of plaster 
painted black. This is a curious specimen of 
ancient warfare, and was taken from the Turks 
during one of their attacks upon the city of 
Khodes. It is about five feet long, and three 
inches in the calibre. 

At the other extremity of the room is the 
complete armour of the Grandmaster Alofio 
Wignacourt, beautifully enchased with gold } 
above which is a drawing of the same, armed 
cap-a-pie, a copy fr«m a masterpiece of the 
famous Caravaggio which is in the Dming^ 
room. 

Several parts of the walls are covered with 
many curious specimens of ancient warlike im- 
picfments. Here oue may see cross bows,^ 
maces, coats of mail, javelins, battle-axes, and 
various other instruments of bloodshed and 
death, which were wielded in days of yore by 
those who long since have finished their war« 
&rei and now sleep silently in the griive« 
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A man of reflection cannot fc«il to be affect- 
ed with the vanity of ambition^as he eianiint^s 
these relics of the prowess of bygone years. 
Is this all that remains of so much anxiety and 
love of power f ** How mean are these ostea^ 
tatious methods of bribing the vote of fame» 
and purchasing a little posthumous renown !*' 
** Ho w are the mighty falleniand the weapons 
of war perished !"Of the one it may be said : 

" A heap of <|ust alone remains of thee, 
*Tls all thou art. and all the proud ^hall be. *' 

while the other serves for the decoration of a 
palaccy and the momentary entertainment of a 
passing stranger. 

On the most elevated part of the Palace 
is the Tor retta ( a small quudrangulirr tower» 
from whence vesaeU of war are signalised. la 
the lower part ot this building were formerly 
preserved the treasures of the Order ; amon},r 
which was the sword, shield, and golden belt 
of Philip II. Kiag of Spain^ sent by hita 
as a present to the Grandmaster La Valette. 
These articles, carried away by the FreDch. 
during their occupation in 1798-I800»are now 
Ht the National Museum in Paris. 

I must not take leave of the Palace with- 
out leading the atraoger to the Gov^rament 
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olmpel ; but Id order to this, he mttst follow' 
me from the highest to the loi^est part of the 
building, in a secluded spot, to the left of the 
chief entrance. It is a long room capable of 
accomodating about three hundred persona 
and fitted up with pews,, the greater part of 
whrch belong to persons employed by the 
Government, and the remainder let out to 
hire. The only part of the chapel where a 
atrange may find a^ sitting* without intruding' 
upon the premises of another, is the end of 
the room, where hearing is almost impossible* 
Here is now the office of the Land Revenue. 

After having examined all that is interest^ 
ing in the Governor's^ Palace^ we shall next 
notice the 



AUBER028 OF THE XNIOBTS OF MALTA* 

There was a palace or inn for each language 
of the Order where all the members, whether 
knights, serving brothers, prcfessed or novi-« 
cea, eaually eat. The Commanders seldom, 
went ttiither ; indeed those who were posses- 
sed of a commandery worth two thousand 
Maltese dollars could not be admitted; neither 
could the seryant8-*at«arm8| if they had a com^ 
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mandery worth one thousand crowns. The 
chief of each inn was called the Pilier, and he 
received either a sum of money, or tho equi* 
valent in grain from the public treasury, for 
the provision of the members of his inn. The 
rest of the expenses were paid by himselfy 
for which he was indemnified by the first va- 
cant dignity in his languap^e. 

In these edifices the knights of each nation 
not only eat, but assembled together for the 
purposes of consultation, Hnd the transaction 
of business. Such as preferred residing in 
\ their respective inns to having private houses 
of their own were permitted to do so ; the 
same privilege was enjoyed by the brother 
chaplains, and the brother pages, in the ser- 
vice of the Order. 

The superior of every language was dignified 
with a distinctive title, to which were annexed 
certain functions, which we shall notice in our 
description of each inn. 

Auherge de Provence* 

The superior of this auherge was denomina»- 
ted the Grand Commander ; who, by virtue of 
his ofiice was perpetual president of the com^ 
mon treasury, comptroller of the accounts, su* 
perintendent ofshoresi governor of the ane-' 
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nat, and master of the ordnance. He had the 
nomination (subject to the approbation of the 
Grandmaster and council) of all officers from 
the different languages ; and to this be added 
the power of appointing persons to tbe various 
places of trust in the church of St Johnjand 
in the Infirmary. 

The Auberge de Provence is situated in 
Strada Reale ; it is a fine building, with a 
plain but imposing faf a<ie. The lower apart- 
ments are at present appropriated for the sale 
of goods by auction, the office of one of the 
public auctioneers, &c, ; the upper rooms are 
let to the Malta Union Club. 

Besides the chapel which this language 
owned in the church of St. John, it possessed' 
another separate church, as did also several of 
the other lanffuages. That of Santa Barbara 
belonged to me Knights of Provence ; it is 
situated a little higher up than the auberge, 
in the same streeti on the opposite side« Thia 
chapel is at present made use of by the inha* 
bitants. 

The neit in order is the 

Auberge cf Auvergne* 

The head of this inn was called the Grand 
Marshal ; he had the military command over 
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h\\ the Orderi excepting the grand ctotne^ ol* 
their lieutenantSi the chaplains, and other per- 
sons of the Grandmaster's household. He 
entrusted the standard of the Order to that 
knight whom h^ judged most worthy of such 
diBtinction, He had the right of appointing 
the principal equery ; and when at sea^ not 
only commanded the general of the galiies^ 
)but the grand admiral himself. 

This auberge is eyen more simple in its 
structure than the former; and occupies a site 
opposite the side square of St. John's churchy 
]n*,Strada Reale. It is at present appropriated 
in. its upper floor for the civil courts ; the 
tribunals of appeal and commerce, as also 
for the criminal court,and in the ground 
floor for the courts of magistrates of judicial 
police. 

Auberge cT Italic. 

The superior of this language was styled 
the Admiral. In the Grand Marshal's ab- 
sence, he had the command of the soldiery 
equally with the seamen i he also appointed 
the comptroller and secretary of the arsenal^ 
and when he demanded to be named to the 
generalship of the gallies, the Grandmaster 
was obliged to propose him to the eooneil/ 
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i^hich was at liberty to appoint or to reject 
him at pleasure. 

This auberge is situated in Strada M ercanti^ 
opposite to the Auberge de Castile. Over* 
the entrance is a bronze bust of the Grand^ 
master Carafa^with his coat of arms and many 
trophies and ornaments of white marble^ said 
to have been cut from a large pillar which 
once stood in the temple of Proserpine in the 
Citta Notabile. Below the bust is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Gresorio Carajae Principi Optimo. 

belli pacisque ariibus fnaeimo 

post Ottomanicam classem ductu »uo 

bis ad Hellespontum profligatam 

relatasque XI quinqueremium manubi an 

ad summum Hierosolymitani Ordinis 

regimen evecto 

Itala equestris natio 

Magistrali fnunere saeculo 

amplius viduata 

augustam hanc effigiem 

reparatae majestatis indicem /)• 2)« 

A. />, MDCLXXXIII. 

To this language belonged the small church 
of Santa Catarina which adjoins it, haying a 
small platform in fronts enclosed with an iron 
12 
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railing. The principal painting in this church 
is that representing Sta. Catarina*s martyr- 
dom ; a good original by the Cav. Calabrese. 

The Auberge d' Italie is at present occu* 
pied by the Royal Engineers' Arsenali and 
the archives where the acts and records of de- 
ceased notaries are kept. Opposite to this 
building is the 

Auberge de Castile, 

The chief of this inn was dignified with the 
title of Grand Chancellor. It belonged to his 
office always to present the Vicechancellor to 
the council ; and his presence was likewise 
necessary whenever any ]^buUs were stamped 
with the great seal. 

This is the largest auberge in the city^and 
occupies a very delightful situation close un- 
der tne walls of the ditch, commanding an 
extensive view of the country beyond. It has 
three entrances ; that to the front is ascended 
by a grand semicircular pyramidal staircase, 
and is surmounted with a great display of or* 
namental sculpture consisting chiefly of war- 
like trophies, armsi musical instruments, &c* 
In the centre is a marble bust of the Grand- 
master Pinto, with the following insoription 
carved on the base : 



Em, ac Seren. PrinC, 
F. />, Emmanuel Pmto 

De Fofiseeaf 

Uagisteri sui 
Anno IV % 

To the knights of this language appartained 
the Church of St« James in Strada Mercanti ; 
a very neat specimen of architecture, orna- 
mented in a very chaste and simple style. This 
church, though but seldom used by them, is 
also in the hands of the Maltese. 

The Auberge de Castile is at present occu* 
pied by officers of the English Garrison. 

■ Auberge de "France* 

The superior of this inn, during the exis- 
tence of the Order, was called the Grand 
Hospitalier. He had the direction of the hos- 
pital, and appointed the Overseer and Prior 
to the infirmary, and also ten writers to the 
council. The officers who filled these em- 
ployments were changed every two years. 

The Auberge de France is situated in Stra- 
da Mezzod), and is a plain, but cpsunoclioua 
building. It is at present the residence of the 
Commissary General. 
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Auberge d* Aragona. 

The title of the superior of this inn was 
the Draper, or the Grand Conservator. He 
was charged with every thing relative to the 
Conservatory, to the clothing, and to the pur* 
chase of all necessary articles, not only for 
the troops, but also for the hospitals. 

This building occupies a small square, with 
the front opening into Strada Vescovo ; and 
is now the residence of the Bishop of Gi- 
braltar. 

Auberge of England, 

and 

Anglo'Bavarian, 

The head of this establishment was dignified 
with the title of the Turcopolier ; he had the 
command over the cavalry, and the guards 
stationed on the coast. 

While the Language of England existed 
their inn was the building which fronts the 
square before the small church of Sia. CaiO" 
rina of the Italians on the one side, and Stra- 
da Reale on the other. 

The new Theatre was lately constructed on 
the site formerly occupied by this Auberge. ! 

After the Reformation, when all the Eng- 
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lieh commanderies were confiscated by order 
of Henry VIII. this language ceded up its 
rights, and was succeeded by the Anglo-Bfa- 
varian, whose inn stands on the platform of 
St. Laiarus, facing the entrance into the Qua- 
rantine harbour. This building is very plain 
in its structure ; and is at present occupied by 
ofBcers of the British garrison, 

Auberge of Germany, 

The Grand Bailiff of the Order was the ti- 
tle given to the superior of this inn. His ju- 
risdiction comprised all the fortifications of 
the dastle of Gozo. 

This auberge was pulled down in the year 
1839 and on its place is built the Protestant 
Collegiate Church of St. Paul. The first 
stone of this temple was laid by H. late M. 
Queen Dowager Adelaide on the ^Oth of 
March of that year, in which she sojourned in 
the Island. 

Having noticed all the Inns of the Order 
we shall next direct the attention of the 
stranger to 

ST. John's church. 

This edifice holds the first rank among the 
numerous churches and conveuts of Malt<jL» It 
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was built during the reign of the Grandmaster 
La Caisiere, about the year 1576, and was 
subsequently enriched by the donations of the 
Grandmasters who suceeded him; especially 
by Nicholas Cotoner and Emmanuel Pinto, 
and likewise by several *bf the sovereigns of 
Kumpe. The church was consecrated by D. 
Ludovico Torres, Archbishop of Monreal ; 
and at the Grst general chapter held at Malta 
a separate chapel was assigned to the knights 
of each language. The fa^&de is very clumsy, 
and the ensemble quite monotonous. The 
building which adjoins the church on the 
right was formerly the residence of the Prior 
of the Order^ that to the left was tenanted 
by others of the clergy belonging to the esta« 
blishment, and includes several apartments^ in 
which were preserved the treasures of the 
church. These were mostly all seized bv the 
French during their short occupation of the 
isltnd. 

The interior is of an oblong form ; the 
uppermost part, which forms the choir, la 
ornamented with an admirable piece of sculp* 
ture in white marble, on a raised base, repre- 
sent ing the baptism of Christ by St. John, 
in two large figures. The above was from 
a design by the famous Maltese artist MeK 
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chior Gafa. and completed after his death by 
Bernini. The semicircular roof which covers 
the nave is adorned with paintings illustrative 
of the life of the above mentioned saint, by the 
Cavaiier Mathias Preti^ surnamed the Cala- 
brese, by whom most of the paintings of the 
church were executed. This distinguished 
artist is buried before the entrance into the 
vestry. He died in January 1739. 

These paintings, of admirable excellence, 
representing the life of the Precursor, were 
greatly damaged, and in many parts they 
are almost entirely destroyed. The Govern- 
ment litely resolved on restoring them, and 
entrusted the difficult work to Sig. J. C. 
Cortis, Maltese, a distinguished pupil of 
the Roman school. JThe work is now in 
course of execution. A sum of about £ 3000 
will be expended by the Government for the 
restoration, not including the gilding of the 
vault, which work is to be carried out by ano- 
ther Maltese, Sig. Antonio Gauci. 

The pavement is composed of sepulchral 
&labs worked in mosaic with various coloured 
marble ; many of them contain jasper, agate, 
and other pi ecious stones, the cost of which 
must have been very ^reat* Some of these 
cover the graves of the knights, and other serr 
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vants of the Order^ and bear each an appro- 
priate epitaph^ or rather a panegyric on the 
virtues of the deceased- 

The grand altar which standis at the up* 
permoBt part of the nave is very sumptuousN 
and deserves notice on account of the various 
coloured marbley-and other valuable stones of 
which it is constructed. Before it, on either 
side, on a raised pavement, stands a chair co* 
vered with a rich canopy of crimson velvet: 
that to the left is occupied by the bishop^and 
the one on the right is destined for the sove- 
reign of the island, over which is placed the 
escutcheon of Great Britain. 

The chapels of the difterent languages of 
the Order, which run parallel with the nave 
form the two aisles, and are very splendidly 
decorated. The roofs are constructed in the 
shape of a dome in the interior, and are very 
profusely carved with different ornaments in 
alto-rilievo, as also are the walls. The whole 
was gilded during the reigns of Raphael and 
Nicolas Cotoner, as appears from an inscrip* 
tion over the entrance on the weat side of the 
building. The arches of these chapels corre* 
spend on both sides, and leave their interior 
quite exposed to view as you pass down the 
nftve. 
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The first arch, on the right hand as you 
enter the church, forms a passage into the 
Oratory, or Chapel of the Crucifixion^ This 
was set apart for the worship of the clergy 
during the existence of the Order. There 
are several fine paintings in this chapel, espe-^ 
cially one behind the altar of the Beheading 
of St. John, the work of Michael- Arigelo Ca- 
ravaggio. The roof is remarkably chaste^and 
is not so profuse in gilded ornaments as many 
other parts of the building. From thischa'* 
pel anight of stairs leads down to a subter- 
raneous apartment) where there is a room in 
which stands a rustic altar. The fioor covers 
several vaults, which were destined for the in-* 
terment of Commanders of the Order. 

The second arch covers the chapel of the 

Portuguese Knights. Over the altar is a 

drawing of St. James ; and on the side walla 

are two other paintings representing some 

traditionary scenes in the life of that apostle. 

In this chapel are two mausoleums : one of 

Cmmanuel Pinto, surmounted with his por^ 

trait in mosaici and a large marble representa-* 

tion of Fame ; the other, of Manoel de Vilhe^ 

jia, is by far the most costly. The whole of 

the latter is bronze sustained by two hons of 

the same material On a table beneath hii 
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bu»t in an alto-rilievo group, representing the 
GrandmasUr giving directions concerning 
the construction of Fort Manoel, the plan of 
^hich is spread out before him by one of the 
knights. The accompanying sketches will 
give some idea vf these monuments. 
. The third arch forms the entrance into the 
church from the eastern side, and contains 
no altar. The roof and walls, however, are 
carved and gild ed in the same manner with 
the rest 

The fonrth arch leads into the chnpel of 
the Spanish Knights, Over the altar is a 
psjnting of St. George; those of the side Walls 
represent the trial and martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence. In this chapel are the mausoleums uf 
four Grandmasters : Martin de Kedin, Ra« 
phael Cotoner, Perellos y-Roccafouil, and Ni- 
colas Cotoner. The two last mentioned are 
very grand. That of RoccafouU is surmounted 
by a fine copper bust, with a figure on each 
side as large as life, one representing Justice* 
and the other Charity. The whole is adorned 
with warlike weapons and armour cut in white 
marble, and exhibiting a very imposing ap- 
pearance. That of Nicolas Cotoner is equally 
grand $ the monument is sustained by tw<i 
ftlayes in a bending posture^ oiig. representing 
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a Turk and the other an African ; a very 
graphic delineation of the false views of Gos- 
pel liberty which formed the basis of all the 
crusades. 

This monument of great beauty and of the 
most finished execution in the sculpture of 
marble with which it is profusely decorated^ 
was also the work of the celebrated Maltese 
Artist, MeUhiorre Gafa. 

The fiflh arch leads into the chapel of the 
Language of Provence. The paintings over 
the altar represent the torture of St. Sebas- 
tian ; and the side drawings are also illustra- 
tions of some parts of the pame history. The 
mausoleum of the Grandmaster Gessan is ve- 
ry simple, consisting of a black marble in* 
ficription surmounted with a marble bust* 

The sixth and uppermost arch leads into the 
small chapel of the Virgin. This, fiowever, ia 
not open to the nave, being covered with the 
benches which form the choir. The altar ia 
this chapel is surrounded with a balustrade of 
massy silver posts, placed along a row of low 
marble pillars which extend the whole breadth 
of the roonii A famous paintings representing 
the *' Lady of Philermos, and placed over thia 
Island, Was taken away by the last Grandmas^ 
ter F. Hompeschi during the Freach inyii^ 
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fiion, and presented by bim to the Emperor 
of Russia — Another picture of little value was 
temporarily hang up instead of the other paint- 
ingy but was lately replaced by another one, 
the work of Cav. Gagliardi of Rome. En- 
closed within this, on th« side walls^are three 
silver plates containing the following inscri|)- 
tionSyWith a bundle of keys suspended to each. 
These as m<)y be seen from the writing, were 
taken as trc«phies. 

L 
Delparae Virginl ac Divo 
Baptistae tutelari 
Castri Parsava in Pelo-^ 
ponesn a militibus Hierosonis, vi" 
capto sub F, la, Dubloi viverio 
triremium praefecto anno 
Malu, hum"*. MDCI. die XVIII. Aug. men- 
sis F. Alofifis Vignacurtius M. 

Magister tunc primum sui 

regiminis annum agens has oppidi 

dates ac signa Turcica memoriae 

acpietatis ergo comecraviU 
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Anno post captum Passava 

ejttsdem viverii efusdemg*, 

mensis Aug. J elicit ate ibid*. 

ortojam sole excisis portis ac 

magno militum impetu muris per 

scalas superaiis capto eiiam 

Hadrymeto urbes in Africa vulgo 

Hamameta idem Mag. Alofius eid. 

Em. Virgini Matri ac D. Baptistae 

quorum auspiciis haec gesta 

sunt pro gratiarum actione 

hoc monumentum posuii. 

3. 

Duo Castra ad cusiodiam 

Corinihiaci sinus in ejus 

facib\ a barbafin ultimo 

consiructa idem Alofius 

quo matris tractu sociali bello ad" 

versus Selimum Milesolim pugnavc" 

ratf nunc M. Mag. an. sui principal. III. 

et Fascanio Cambriano classis prefec- 

to a suis capta diripuit. IngentiV. ad 

LXX tormentis inter alia hue inde ad" 

vectis tantae igitur victoriae monumeu" 

ia S. Victori cui auspiciis die illi sacro earn 

aceeptam referat ac Deiparae dedicavit. 
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To the left hand, on entering the church, 
18 a splendid copper mausoleum of the Grand- 
master Zondadari. The whole is supported 
by a marble base, and flanked with two fine 
pillars of the same material. The metal statue 
of the knight, as large as life in a reclining 
posture, and the various ornaments which 
surround it are very grand and may be regar- 
ded as a first rate production of art. 

Walking down the left aisle, the first arch 
leads into the vestry, in which are several 
paintings ; among them are full length por- 
traits of the Grandmaster Pinto, La Caseiere, 
Perellos, Nicolas Cotoner. 

The second chapel is that of the Knights 
of Austria. The altar piece represents the 
Adoration of the Wise Men ; the pieces on 
the side walls illustrate the Murder of the 
Innocents, and the Birth of our Saviour. 

These fine paintings are the works of the 
celebrated Maltese Artist, O. Erardi. 

The third arch forms the western entry 
into the church* The walls of this recess are 
covered with small and neat sculpture. 
' Th^ fourth chapel is that of the Italian 
Knight^ the walls are ornamcfttcd much in 
Che same manner as ;the former. There are 
in this^cbapel two fine drawings of St. Je- 
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rome and Mary Magdalen, said to be the work 
of the famous Caravaggio. The painting 
over the altar represents St Catherine. One 
of the finest and most valued works of Mat- 
thias Preti. The only mausoleum here is that 
of the Grandmaster Carafa, which is partly of 
marble and partly of copper. On the wall be* 
bind the bust is a prospective view in alto-ri* 
lievo of the entry of several gallies into the 
harbour uf Malta. 

The next chapel is that of the Language of 
the Knights of France. The conversion of St, 
Paul over the altar is a fine piece* The draw- 
ings on the side walls representjthe holy family 
and St, John in the desert. In this chapel are 
the monuments of two Grandmasters, and 
one of ihe Prince Ludovico Philip d* Orleans^ 
who /was interred here in the year 1808. 

Tne sixth and last chapel is that of the 
Knights of Bavaria. Over the altar is a draw- 
ing of St. Michael and the Dragon, and on 
one aide of the wall another of his miraculoua 
appearance. The other side forms a small 
ctiapel in a recess, enclosed with a brass ba- 
luatrade, dedicated to St. Carlo Boromeo. 
Thia was used by the English Knights of the 
Order. 

In this chapel, en old statue in wood repre-* 
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tenting St. John, is remarkable. It belonged 
to the famous Caracca or Galley of the Order; 
it was the custom of the Knights to assemble 
before the statue in order to implore \ictoryi 
before their national engagements. 

From this chapel a staircase leads down to 
an underground apartment, in which are the 
tombs of several Grandmasters, Here is in- 
terred L* Isle Adam, the first commander of 
the Order in Malta. The remainder are 
those of La Vallette, Wjgnacourt, Le Caaaie- 
ret Cardinal Verdala, Ludovico Mendes de 
Vasconcellos, Pietro de Monte,and Martin de 
Garzes. The remains of these are chiefly dc 
posited in sarcophagi of Malta stone, with 
marble or bronze covers, on some of which are 
carved fulHength images of the deceased. On 
the pavement are three marble slabs with in- 
scriptions to the memory of Claudius de la 
Sengle, Petrino de Ponte, and loan de Ome- 
des ; who, together with several of the above 
mentioned, were removed to this cemetery af- 
ter the building of the church. 

On particular days the interior of the build- 
ing is covered with a rich tapestry, which 
gives it a very splendid appearance. This 
article was presented as a gift to the church 
by the Grandmaster Perellos. 
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St. John*s Church is one of the most con- 
Hpicuous monuments of Christianity. Its pave-* 
mentis of the highest historical importance, 
containing the history of three centuries of 
glory and greatness. Under the Order the 
temple was richly decorated with silver orna- 
ments, which were carried ojBT by the French 
together with those of the Cathedral Church 
and the magnificent silver service of the re- 
nowned Hospital of Malta. On the overthrow 
of the government of the Order, Napoleon 
made over this Church to Mons. Labini, the 
then Bishop of this Island. Since that time 
the chapter of this diocese officiate in the Con-' 
▼entual Church of the Knights of St. John, 
which now administered by the Government, 
and bears the title of Cc-Cathedral. 

An old Cemetery will be observed by the 
visitor on the right side of this Temple. A py- 
ramid is erected over the tombs, recording the 
glorious deeds of many heroes were killed in 
battle. Under the slabs are deposited the 
remains of the Knights who fell during the 
memorable siege of Malta in the year 1565. 

Besides the church already mentioned,there 
are three others in the city which belong to 
the Governmen t ; viz. the Church of the Je- 
suits in Strada Mercanti, Di Liesse on the 
13 
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JMarinai and St. Rocco in Strada St. Urso]a. 
The former of these we may have occasion to 
mention in our remarks on the Jesuit's colieg^e, 
now the Government University. The church 
of Di Liesse belonged to the Knights of 
France. The walls of this building are adorned 
with gifts devoted to the Virgin, the ful- 
fillment of vows made in time of affliction, 
in order to obtain her commiseration. The 
boatmen hold this church in peculiar vene- 
ration. 

The two parish churches of the city are 
those of St. Domenico and St, Paolo ; the 
former is connected with a monastery of Do- 
minican friars; the latter is a collegiate church 
situated in the street of the same name. The 
other monkish orders are those of the Au- 
gnstinians, Carmelites, Franciscans, and the 
tlinori Osservanti, or Reformed Franciscans ; 
all of which have churches connected with 
their respective convents. Besides these, 
there are two large nunneriesi one ot Ursuline 
and the other of Sta. Catarina nuns. Two o- 
ther churches in the eity, one dedicated to 
Sta. Lucia, and the other called Delle Anime 
(of the Souls in Purgatory) belong to the pub- 
lic. The Greek Catholics have also a parish 
ok urchi dedigatfd tp Sta* Maria^ in Strada 
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Vescovo, Several of these churches are or* 
namented with fine paintings. 

It 18 calculated that the number of ordained 
priests and friars in the islands of Malta and 
Goao exceeds one thousand ; these are sup- 
ported from the revenues of their respective 
churches and convents,the contributions of the 
people, and the money paid in masses for the 
living and the dead. Beside the above there 
are many Abbati preparing for ordination ^who 
are considered a part of the ecclesiastical es* 
toblishment of the island. 

In the month of February, in the year 18S3, 
, a very mournful event touk place in one of the 
convents of Malta, no less dreadful in its ef- 
fects than that of the Black hole of Calcutta. 
The circumstance was as follows : 

It was usual in this island, on the last day^ 
of the Carnival,' to collect together, from Va« 
letta and from the three cities on the other 
aide of the harbour, as many boys of the lower 
classes, of from 8 to 15 years of age, as chose 
to attend, — to form them into a procession, 
and to take them out to Floriana or elsewhere, 
where, after attending service in the church, 
a collation of breud and fruit (provided from 
Aiods partly given by Government and par-- 
tij by beneficent individuals] was distsibuted 
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to theiDi — and this with the view of keeping 
them out of the riot and confusion of the Car- 
nival in the streets of the cities. The arran- 
gement of this procession was under the con- 
trol of the Ecclesiastical Directors of the 
Institution for teaching the Catechism. It 
appears that this procession had taken place 
on the 10th Feb. that the children went to 
Floriana, and from thence returned to the 
church of the Minori Osservanti in Valletta, 
and that the bread was on that day distribut- 
ed in the Convent of that Order without any 
accident or confusion. 

On the 11th the procession was formed as 
usual, proceeded to Floriana, and returned to 
the church of the Minori Osservanti^ and the 
bread was to be distributed, as on the preced- 
ing day, in the same convent. Unfortunately, 
however, the ceremony had been protracted 
to a later hour than usual, and it appears (the 
Carnival being over,) that a multitude of boys 
and full grown people, passing by the church 
and knowing that bread was to be distributed, 
mixed with the children in the church with 
the view of sharing it with them. 

The boys were to enter the corridor of the 
convent from the door of the vestry of the 
cburchj find were to fane le^ out through th^ 
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opposite door of the convent in Slrada St. Ur- 
sola, where the bread was to be distributed ; 
and it had been customary, when they wei^ 
collected in the corridor, to lock the door of 
the vestry, for the purpose of preventing those 
boys who had received the share of the bread 
from entering the second time into the cor* 
fid or. 

On the door of the vestry, however, being 
thrown open on the present occasion, which 
took place about sun-set, after the entrance 
of the boys, who originally attended the pro- 
cession, and who could not have exceeded 
one hundred, a whole multitude of men and 
boys, who had subsequently entered th« 
church, forced themselves into the corridor to 
an unknown extent, and pressed upun the 
foremost, pushing them gradually to the other 
end of the corridor, where the door was only 
half open, with the view of letting out one 
at a time. 

As soon as the people had all entered the 
corridor, the vestry door was as usual lock- 
ed, and, though there was one lamp lighted 
in the corridor, it appears, by some accident, 
to have been put out — thus leaving this im- 
mense crowd entirely in the dark / and there 
being uufurtunateiy a flight uf ei^ht atej^t 
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within the half closed door, at the opposite 
end of the corridor, the crowd behind, who 
pressed upon the foremost^ forced the boja 
down the steps, who fell one upon the other, 
thus unfortunately choaking up the hali^sbut 
door at the bottom (which opened inwards,) 
and adding to the distress. 

The shrieks «<f tl»echildren were soon heard 
by the persons employed in the distribution 
of the bread which they had commenced is* 
suin^, and by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood,— ^nd it appears that every aid was im- 
mediately given. Some persons, *after endea- 
vouring in vain to get the boys out of the 
half closed door, rushed into the church and 
got the keys of the vestry door, which was 
then opened ; — while others entered the cor- 
ridor from the vestry, passed through the 
crowd to the other end, and broke down the 
door at the bottom of the steps ;— but unfor- 
tunately their exertions where not in lime to 
save the unhappy sufferers. 

Many, however, were taken out fainting 
and soon rec<ivered ; others apparently life- 
less were afterwards brought to their senses; 
but, sad to relate, one hundred and ten boys 
of from 8 to 15 years of age perisV d on this 

' '^ - ih i, ...r,:. ig pressed 
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together in so small a space, or trampled 
upon. 

HOSPITALS. 

The present Military Hospital, situated at 
the lower extremity of Strada Mercanti^ was 
formerly tb« public building used for the re« 
ception of the sick by the Koights of Malta. 
It is a very commodious edifice, containing 
many ranges of rooms, disposed in excellent 
order for the free circulation of air, with a 
spacious court, in the centre of which is a 
good fountain. During the existence of the 
Order, this establishment was open to stran- 
gers as well as to the citizens, for whom sui- 
table accomodations were provided. The 
sick were regularly attended by the knights in 
person, provided with medicines and medical 
assistance free of expense, and their food 
served up to them in vessels of silver. Here 
also was a provision made for foundings. 

The direction of this institution, after tho 
Grandmaster, was committed to the chief 
Hospitaller, which dignity appartained to the 
French knights. To him belonged the elec- 
tion of the Overseer of the Infirmary, the 
Prior, and other ministers. The Overseer 
generally resided in the Hospital} to the Prior 
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was committed the charge of the spiritual 
concerns of the patients, and the other eccle- 
siastical servants helped in assisting the sick, 
and in celebrating the sacrament in the differ 
Tent wards. To the right .hand, on entering 
the chief gate of the Hospital, was the Phar- 
macy of the estabUsbmenti well supplied with 
all kinds of drugs and medicines. This is 
used for the same purpose at the present day. 

On the arriyal of the French, they seized { 
upon all the plate which was to be found in 
the establishment, and converted the building 
into a Military Hospital. The inhabitants 
being obliged to demand another, the Nun- 
nery of Sta. Maddalena was given them, the 
nuns promptly yielding up their residence fur 
the purpose, some of whom retired into the 
Monastery of Sta Catarina, and others went 
to their homes. 

Close by, was the cemetery for all persona 
who died in the Hospital, which adjoins a 
small church called the Church of the Cemete^ 
ry. founded by the Commendatore Fra Gior- \ 
^io Nrbbia, who is himself buried there. Upon ^ 
a part of the locality which formed the burial- 
ground is now built a semicircular building, 
set apart for disection, and practical iessona 
in anatoD)y, to the students who attend tha 
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Government University. By the side of this 
is a very extensive charnjel-house, containing 
many thousand sculls and human bones^ whicn 
have been dug up from time to time out of 
the cemetery, 

Close to the above vas the public Female 
Hospital, founded in the year 1646 by the 
Lady Catarina Scoppi Senese, who bequeath-* 
ed the building to the public, and endowed 
It with all her wealth. This institution which 
existed till the year 1850 was likewise under 
the direction of two knights of the Order, who 
were called Commissioners. 

Opposite this building was the public Male 
Hospital, which in the time of the Order, as f 
have mentioaed above, was a Nunnery of The 
Pen'ifents, dedicated to Sta. Maria Maddalena* 
Whilst this establishment existed, by order of 
the Pope, it was partly supported by the fifth 
portion of the inheritance of prostitutes. The 
church which adjoined it vras made use of 
as a ward for the wounded, and such as have 
broken limbs* This building was lately con- 
verted into an orphan asylum^ and annexed 
ta which are the Industrial and Normal 
Primary Schools of Valletta. Both Hospi- 
tals had not all the accomodations, they were 
therefore lately removed to a more spaciou9 
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building at Floriana, of which we shall spe^k 
hereafter. 

Opposite the Military Hospital is another 
large building, which is at present occupied 
by private families. The part to the right w»s 
formerly called La Cameratay where a number 
of the more pious knights where accustomed 
to reside, and where they asseu;bled together 
at stated hours for devi>tii n. The left divi- 
sion, called la Lingerie^ was set apart . as a 
magaiine for the linen and other article re^ 
quired for the service of the Hospital Here 
also the bedding and clothng of the patients 
were washed. This building was erected in 
the year 159S under the Grandmaster Cardinal 
V'erdala, and subsequently repaired during the 
reign of the Grandmaster Lascaris. In the 
Camerata was after established the College of 
Bt. Paul directed by the Jesuits which was 
transferred from Citta Vecchia in the year 
1852. 

That old edifice having been demolished, a 
vast building was constructed by the late Bi- 
shop Casolani for the accommodation of the 
Jower classes of the people. 
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MONTB DI PIETA' 

or 

PUBLIC PAWN-BROKBRT. 

This institution occupies a Urge building ir^ 
Strada Mercanti, opposite the house called // 
Banco dei Giurati It was originally establi-* 
shed in the year 1507, and like all institutions 
of the sort in other parts of Europe, particu- 
larly at Rome, with the object of affording pe« 
cuniary relief to the distressed at reasonable 
interest, thereby preventing them from hav-« 
ing recourse to usuriiius contracts. Any sum 
of money, however small. Is advanced to ap- 
plicants on the security of property given in 
pawn, such as gold, silver, and other precious 
mrticles, or wearing appare!, whether worn or 
new. The period of the loan is for three years 
on pawns of the first description, and never 
more than two on those of the latter, renewa- 
ble at the option of the parties, who are also 
at liberty to redeem their pawns at any time 
within the period on payment of interest in 
proportion. The rate of interest now charged 
is 5 per cent per annum. The unclaimed pawns 
at the expiration of the period, are sold by 
public auction,and theresidueof the proceeds^ 
after deducting the sum 4ue to the iuatitutiofl| 
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is payable to the person producing the res* 
pective tickets. Of the accomodatioat thus 
afFi»rded4)7 the Monte not uufrequently per- 
sons in better circumstances have availed for 
any momentary exigency ; and in this way 
considerable sums have been advanced. Till 
the year 1T87 the operations of this institu- 
tion were conducted by means of money bor- 
rowed at a moderate interest, and by funis 
acquired by donations, &c. But the Grand- 
master Roh^n authorised the consolidatioo of 
the funds of the Monte di Pieta with those of 
the MoDte di Iledensione, another institution, 
equally national, founded in the year 1607 by 
private donations and bequests, for the philan- 
trophic object of rescuing from slavery any 
of the natives who might fall into the hands of 
the Mohammedans not having means of ran- 
som. As this institution had larger funds 
(mostly in landed property) than it actually 
required to meet ail demands^ the act of con- 
solidation proved of the greatest advantage to 
the Monte di Pieta, Thus united the two 
institutions, with the new title of Monte di 
Pieta e Redenzione^ conducted their separate 
duties under the superintendence of a board 
consisting of a President and eight Com- 
inissariesf till the expulsion of the Oi:der of 
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St. John from Malta, which happened in the 
year 1798. The French Republicans by 
whom the island was then occupied stripped 
the Monte of every article whether in money 
or pawns^ and the loss sustained by the insti- 
tution on that unfortunate occasion amounted 
nearly to £ 85,000 sterling, including the 
share of the proprietors of pawns, in as much 
as the advance they received on that security 
never exceeded one half or two-thirds of the 
Vtilue of the articles pawned. It is needless 
to state that not a shillinp^ of this sum was. 
repaid by the French Government after the 
occupation of the island by the English. 

When the British forces took possession of 
Valletta in September 1800. it was one of the 
first cares of the head of the Government to 
see this useful institution resume its opera- 
tions ; accordingly a new board was elected, 
and about four thousands pounds advanced to 
them (without interest) from the local treasury. 
A loan Wis opened to which individuals did 
not hesitate to contribute when they were as- 
aured that the institution considered itself 
bound to pay the old loan though forming 

fart of the amount carried away by the 
renchy and that in the mean time interest 
vfpuld 1)0 paid on it. The Monte possessing 
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landed property to a much greater amount 
could never refuse such an act of justice. 
Happily the cessation of slavery having put 
iin end to the old charge for ransoms, enabled 
the institution to devote its revenues to the 
payment of interest on the old loan, to the ex- 
tinction of part of the capital, to the improve- 
ment of its property, and for the last four- 
teen years, to assign a subsidy in aid of the 
expense of the House of Industry. 

The Administration of the Monte di Pieta 
e Redenzione was by a Minute of the Gover- 
nor dated the S7th December 1837, vested 
from the Ist January 1838, in the Commitee 
of the ^Government Charitable Institutions; 
instead of the former board consisting of a 
President and six Commissaries. A Savings 
Hank was annexed to the Monte di Piet^, In 
1833, which istitution has produced a very 
effect in an economical point of view« 



OOVERNMXNT UNIVBRSITY, 

Formerly the Jesuits' College. 

It was during a very tumultuous and sedi- 
tious time in the era of the Knights of Malta 
that the Jesuits were called in by Bishop' 
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Garurallo, to support him against the poweir 
of ine Order, This learned body of men 
soon gained the same ascendancy in Malta as 
in every other place where they have ever 
been established. In order to provide them 
with a permanent settlement in the island, the 
above prelate erected for them the present 
church and college, the foundation of which 
was laid on the l:^th of November 1593, dur- 
ing tht reign of the Grandmaster Verdala* 

jThe Jesuits, however, did not \on^ enjoy 
their power in Malta. Fortv-seven years 
after their introduction, an affair took place 
which terminated in their expulsion. Some 
young knights, who had just ceased acting as 
pages, disguised themselves as Jesuits during 
the CarnivaK This so offended the holy fa- 
thers, that they made their Complaints to Las* 
G^ris the Grandmaster, who immediately gave 
orders that some of the youths should be 
apprehended. This act enraged their com- 
panions, who proceeded first to the prison, 
the gates of which they forced, and after li« 
berating their companions from their confine- 
ment, proceeded in a body to the college,threw 
the furniture out of the windows, and com« 
pelled the Grandmaster to send the Jesuits 
ottt of the Island. Eleven of them were ac- 
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cordingly embarked ; but four contrived to 
secrete themseWes in the city where they re- 
tneined. This event occurred in the year 1639 
their total expulsion did not take place until 
the year 1769, after which the institution be* 
came subject to the Order, and from them 
was transferred over to the direction of the 
British Government. 

The university and church occupy an exten- 
sive site surrounded by four principal streets. 
The latter is a very regular and neatly orna* 
mented building, containing several paintings 
by the Cavalier Calabrese. To the left of 
the southern entrance^ over which is the in- 
scription, in nomine Jesu omne genu fiectaiur 
are two Oratories. In 1808, the Governor 
Sir A. Ball instituted the Merchants* Bank in 
one angle of this edifice, which was considered 
SB a great piece of injustice by the Maltese, 
who perhaps did not esteem the proceeding 
60 much a desecration of the locality, aa de- 
lude themselves that it was an infringement 
on their rights* The decision of the existing 
government carried through the design. 

The two Banks and the Exchange, together 
with the other Commercial Establishments 
w^re lately united and centred in a new and 
elegant edifice, expressly constructed for the 
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purposei in Strada Reale. on the plan of the 
Maltese Architect Mr. Giuseppe Bonavia. 
and by contributions of the Commercial Bo- 
dy. The inauguration of this establishment 
took place on the llth April 1857. The first 
floor of this building has been destined for a 
Casino ^club) accessible to all persons of a 
respectable class — ^The submarine telegraph 
office was first established in a part of the Old 
exchange but it has since been removed to s 
bouse on the Marsamuscetto bastioUi and the 
whole Building is now appropriated for the 
University. 

The University was at di£&rent periods, 
subject to various changes, and the last re- 
form, which took place, and came into opera- 
tion on the 1st of January 1839, was that sug^ 
gested through the representations of the 
Commissioners sent out to examine into this 
inatitution, as wellaa into other grievances 
of the people. This change is still in full 
force, though it was afterwards modified in 
some particular circumstances. 

A statute was then published with the ap- 
probation of Government,, and it maintained 
the division of the University from the Ly^ 
ceum« 

The Udiversity consists now of four ftcul* 
14 
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ties I vij : of Philosophy and Arts, of Theo- 
logyi of Law and of Medicinej and the num- 
ber of professors is reduced to the fotiuw- 
ing :— 

Faculty of Philosophy and Aria. 

1. Professor of Mathematics ; 
*. . — of Logic ; 

3. - of Lattn literature ; 

4. of Italian literature ; 

5^ — — _. of English literature; 

Faculty of Medicine. 

1, Professor of Medicine* 

2, of Anatomy and Surgery ; 

3, of Midwifery; 

4, of Chemistry ; 

5, of Botany. 

Faculty of Law. 

l« Professor of Civil Institutes} and of the 
Institutes of the Law of Malta ; 

%. Professor of Canon Law, r with the ap- 
of the Law of Nations and of I fj/^^^^^^^^ 
Public Law, and of Crimmalj ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
Law, as regards its penal part. vpendeDcles ; 
r and of Maltese Criminal Procedure and 

the MftltesQ Civil Procedur?! 
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Facvlty of Theology. 

I . Professor of Dogmatical Theology ; 
g. *- of Moral do. 

The Lyceum is considered as a preparatory 
school to the Uniyersity, and it consists of 
thirteen masterships ; viz : 

1. Master of Latin^ 

g. of Italian, 

3. ' of English, 

4, , of French, 
6. of Hebrew, 

6. of anc. & mod. Greek, 

7. — of Arabic, 

8. — — of Arithmetic, 
9. of Geometry, 

10. — — — of Navigation, 

II. — — of Caligraphy, 

12. of Drawing, 

13, ■ of Gen. Hist, and Geography. 
Another Lyceum was established by Sir 

Henry Storks in 1866 for the convenience of 
the inhabitants of the towns on the other side 
of the Grand Harbour ; the extent of the ins- 
truction therein imported is more limited than 
in that of Valletta. There is another Ly- 
ceum in the Island of Gozo. 

At the bead of the whole institution there 
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ia a Rector, who has the aoperintendence of 
the University and Lyceum. 

With reference to the goTernment of the 
University and Lyceumi it was to be assisted 
hy four special councils as well as by a gene* 
val one. 

The four special Councils were eompoaad 
of every professor of the respective faculty, 
two non-professional members, and the Rec* 
tor. Every particular council, was to int^r* 
fere directly in matters with connection with 
its faculty, and that of Philosophy avA Arts 
with those concerning the Lyceum. 

The General Council was composed of a 
professor and two non-professional members 
of every feculty over which presided alao the 
Rector, but after some yeat s the special couih 
cil met only to exaipine the candidates for 
academical degrees; and in these last years the 
genersl CoMncil very seldom was mentioned^ 

The Government Library is aeparated again 
from thc^ Universi^, and is under the control 
of a CqmmiUee of which the Librarinn servea 
as a secretary. The Primary Schools have 
been placed alsa under a special Director 3 
with the title of Director and Professor of 
Primary education, who was charged to \x^ 
U:odttce in thlain8titatio& a mor^ recent plao 
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of early educution as carried on in tb^ 
Schools of the United Kingdom of Great 
Brifcain* 

PUBLIC LIB&ART. 

The building ^hich encloses the Public Li^ 
hnrf adjoias the Governor's Palace, and in 
one of the finest specimens of architecture ill 
the town. The style of the whole edifice is 
grand and regular ; and the arcade which 
extends along the whole length forms a Ae^ 
lightful portico, and gives the facade a very 
imposing appearaoa^. This structure waft 
eirected during the reign of the Grandmaster 
Rohan, but Was not made use of as a library 
utrtil the year 1811, when Sir H. Oakes. the 
Biritish Govefner, had all the books trans* 
ported from their fofmer ineommodious lodg«> 
Itkf^t near the Public Treasury ,to their present 
•ttuation. 

The Public Library had its origin in th^ 
BaiiifF Ludo? ieo Guerin de Tencin, who, ei^ 
dowed it with a great number of his own 
books, and procured for it vast legacies of 
literature from other sources. Not being 
able to make a sufficient provision, for its 
tnaiutenance at his death) it was knade over to 
ike Order^ aod aftenrarda eariched by the 
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private libraries of the KnightSi who at their 
decease were obliged to bequeath all their 
books to this institution. The number of yo- 
lumes now existing is about 40,000. 

But this figure is on the increase owing to 
the continual addition of new works recom- 
mended by the active Librarian and the com- 
mittee of the Library. 

In such a collection, as' one might expect 
from the manner in which it was brought to- 
gether, there are many books of very little 
worth; however, any person desirous of exa- 
mining the records of antiquity, or of travers- 
ing the extensive fields of the scientifical 
research of by-gone days, or of deriving 
amusement from the peregrinations and vo- 
yages of the ancients, or of studying long 
treatises on military tactics and enginery, all 
the intermediate tastes from the most zealous 
disciple of Euclid, to th6 most pitiable novel 
reader,--may here find ample provision to sa- 
tisfy his most enlarged desires. In fact,one may 
find almost any thing but ^ few new books. 

The works in this Library are written 
principally in Latin, French and Italian ; how- 
ever, there is a small collection sf English li- 
terature, and a few books in other European 
languages. 
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Ini tbe sAtne room with the library is also 
kept A small collection of antiquities and cu- 
riosities^ foun^J at various times in this island 
and at Gozo^ together with a few birds, a 
wolf, a wild cat and snake, all stuffed. The 
principdl antiquities are the following : 

Several Phoenician and other coins or me* 
dais which are not frenerallv exposed, but 
kept under the oare of the Librarian. 

Several earthen jugs and lachrymatories, 
upon one of which certain Phoenician letters 
are perceivable although illegible, 

A statue of Hercules of Parian marble in 
very good condition. The god is crowned 
with a garland of popl&r, reclining on his 
club, and -exhibiting a very calm and placid 
countenance. 

The torso of a Diana in marble, found dur« 
ing the excavations recently undertaken for 
the extension of the Grand Harbour ; the 
work is by a Grecian artist. 

A square altar dedicated to Proserpine, on 
one of the sides of which two men pre repre- 
sented as offering a fish to the goddess ; and 
on another is the emblem by which the Syra- 
cusaius designed Sicily. It consists of a heui 
from which issue three legs, so dispr»sed as 
to form the three extremities of a triangle. 
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A Phoenician inscription on two pieces ot 
marbles which has been differently translated 
by the several persons who have made the at* 
tempt I an undeniable proof that Tery little is 
known in our days of the ancient Punic* These 
monuments contain also a Greek inscription : 
but the genuineness of both has been much 
questioned. 

A small brass figcire« found at Qoto^ repre- 
senting a young beggar seated in a basketi 
which is covered with large letters, as also is 
the tippet which is thrown over his shoulders. 
These letters appear to be a compound of 
Greek and Gothic characters^ and are very 
difficult to decipher. An ingenuous writer 
thought he discovered on it the figure of the 
cross, preceded by the word 6TIIBI for 
ETlTflH which together he renders Le 5e»- 
gneur futfrappe. 

A small marble figure found at Gozo repre* 
senting the wolf sudcling Romulus and Ke- 
mus. 

A marble slab containing two basso-rilievo 
figures representing Tullia and Claudia, 
the former the daughter of Cicero, the 
latter the wife of Cecilius Metellus { who 
both lived at the same time. The inscrip^ 

tions on this monument are very plain } one 
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Js: TVLIOLA . M . TVLLII . F . and 
the other CLAVDIA . METELLI.^ 

Another square marble stone containing a 
bust in basao-rilievo of Zenobia, wife of Ode- 
nat, king of Palmyra. The inacription which 
Surrounds this figure is in good preservation ; 
it reads, zrnobia • oribnti • domina ; and 
bears the date am • dni • cclxxti. 

A stone altar and other small idols found 
in the course of the excavations at Haortur* , 
Kim, representing the seven Bmthers Kabiri 
that figured in that Temple dedicated to 
Astarte. 

Besides the above there are several other 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, and very per* 
feet, and of little import. 

This library is open to the public every day. 
the principal feast-days excepted. Any per- 
son wishing to read here makes known to the 
librarian what book he desires, and is then at 
liberty to sit until the hour appointed for clos- 
ing the room. It is also allowed to take any 
books home, the time allowed for their retenr 
tion being regulated according to the size of 
the work. 

The Garrison Library i^ in the building on 
the left hand side of the Main Guard on the 
Slasaa San Giorgio and conaistg at present a| 
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about 5000 volumes of English literature. 
There are also a few works in French and 
Italian. Any person wishing to &ubscribe is 
to write his name in a book kept by the Se* 
cr^tary, which is submitted to the Committee 
for approval. The entrance money of all of- 
ficers and gentlemen holding civil appoint- 
ments is respectively Jo a sum equivalent to 
two days* pay, as well civil as military ; the 
annual subscription ofsufh >0s. sterlinir. No 
entrance money is required from private per- 
sons who may wish to sub^jcribe. Temporary 
subscribers are obliged to pay the sum of 5s, 
monthly. 

The great convenience in this institution 
are the newspapers and periodicals, f^f which 
it provides a jrood supply. These must re- 
main on the Library table eight days before 
being put into circulation, durioij which time 
they are free to any subscriber who may wish 
to read them. For this purpose a Reading- 
room is provided, which is o|»en nine hours a 
day in winter, and twelve in summer. 

THEATRE ROYAL. 

It was recently constructed on the site of 
the old Auberge d*^ Angleterre at the top «if 
Strada Keale The new Theatre is a noble 
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edifice, of the Grecian order, and would have 
a just claim to elegance if it were lii^hter in 
its form and less profusely decorated in the 
exterior. Notwithstanding its defects, this 
building, at the entrance to the city, has a ma- 
gnificent appearance, having a portico of the 
Corinthian order ; and the interior is richly 
decorated, and offers ^reat accommodation in 
the boxes and pit. This work, commenced 
under the administratiim of Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant, cost the Malta exchequer no less 
a sum than. £ 50,OoO, The saloon is remar« 
kable for its elegance, but leads to the inte* 
rior through low and narrow passages. 1 he 
building, however, does not possess any ac- 
commodation for the painting of scenery, or 
any residence for actors, who, in the old 
Theatre, had their dwellings conliguouis to it. 

THB4TRE MANOBL. 

This was the public Theatre until the erec- 
tion of the one just mentioned. 

This building is situated in the street named 
after it Strada Teairo. It was erected by tjie 
Grandmaster Manoel Vilhena in the year 
1731, and presented nothing remarkable in its 
exterior or interior construction ; but ii was 
repaired in the year 18H and since then is 
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Worthy of the attention of the traveller. Go* 
vernment grants the use of the Theatre gra^ 
tiSf and it is supplied in eight months of the 
year, October to May inclusive with italiaa 
operas and oecasiojually in the uthet four 
months June to September with an Italian 
prose company. Occasionally the Naval and 
the Military ofSc^rs of the garrison as well 
as Maltese Amateurs exhibit themselves ai 
actors on the stage fur the amusement of the 
public. 

It will be allowed by all, that the intention 
of most players ill acting is to procure money, 
and of the company in attending the theatre is 
to seek amusement. Hence it will be (bund 
here, as every where else, that the plays per* 
formed generally correspond with the tiuite of 
the audience. 

CASTBLLANIA. 

lb this public edifice up to a few years back 
were the Criminal Court, the Court of the 
Magistrates of Judicial Police, and also the 
Office of the Executive Police ; before their 
removal to the Auberge d* Auvergne in Stra- 
da Reale. — The principal portion of the build* 
ingis now used as a secondary school for 
femdleSf and thetemaining portioa biui been 
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let on leave to the Gas Company and other 
parties. It is situated in Strada M ercanti,and 
vaa rebuilt by the Grandmaster Emmanuel 
Pioto in the year 1758, as appears from an 
inscription over the entrance. In the same 
«treet» opposite the Monte di Pietd» is the. 

BANCO DEI OIURATI. 

In the time of the Order, the office of the 
Magistracy for supplying the inhabitants with 
corn and other articles of food, and for fixing 
the market-prices was held in this building, 
Tbia court consisted of four native Magistrat'^ 
ea elected by the Grandmaster, and was pre-> 
l^ded over by a Bailiff Seneschal. Until the 
late abolition of the corn monopoly under the 
British government^ the office of the Grain 
Department was held here. At present it ia 
the Post Office. 

MARKET. 

"A new market was built on the site of the 
old onei under the administration of Sir Gas-t 
pard Le Marchantj on the model of the Holies. 
of Paris. It consists of a vast enclosure of 
stPn^t a\irmounted by an iron roof which i|i 
supported bv several pillars of the same me* 
taif The interior is occupied by rows of stalls 
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for veficlors, divided into passages. 'There are 
various pump*8 for the preservation of cleati^ 
liness, which draw water from a large tank 
excavated under the foundation of this baitd- 
log. A ditch surrounds the market and gives 
admittance into the numerous stores cons* 
tructed under this ediOce. 

QUARANtlNB HARBOUft, 

and Lazaretto. 

The gHte called Marsamuscetto leads down 
a' long flight of stairs, and over a drawbridge, 
to the shore of the Quarantine Harbour. Here 
is a larg building;, the uppear part of which 
is occupied by the Health Office, and ihnt 
of the Captain of the Ports; and the lower 
floor is divided into separate open apartments, 
where the captainsof vessels in quarantine 
generally come with their boats in order to 
transact business with the people of the town. 
This is called the Parlatorio and each room i 
is provided with two wooden rails in order tdl 
'prevent^ the parties from coming in contact] 
with each other. 

faking a boat we may cross over to visit 
the Lazaretto, accompanied by a guardiano, 
whose busihess^it is to see that we do not in* 
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fringe any of the sanitary laws. Before 
landing, this person must demand permission 
of the Quarantine Office, and if there is no 
objection, we are at liberty to proceed and 
call upon any friend whom we may have un- 
dergoing his imprisonment in this establish- 
ment. Each division of the building is pro- 
vided with a small room close to the shore> 
where persons are permitted to converse with 
each other, under the same restrictions as 
mentioned in the Parlatorio. The fixed re- 
gulation in regard to the payment of boats 
in this harbour frees the stranger from the 
annoyance he usually meets with from the 
boatmen in the other. The price is 6d, for 
each half hour. 

On arrivinig in a vessel from a suspected 
port, the traveller is invited by one of the of-- 
neers of the establishment to land and visit 
the apartment where he is destined to pass 
bis quarantine. In case he wishes to hire fur- 
niture over and above that provided by the 
Government, consisting of a table two chairs, 
and two bed-boards and trestles, he may do 
ao from a person privileged for the purpose, 
who, at a pretty high rate, will supply him 
with any thing he may require. In regard 
to'foodi should the person not possess the 
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means of ordering a breakfast and dinnerai 
the high rate charged by the Trattoria coii« 
hected with the Laxaretto, he stands a good 
chance of suffering from hunger^unless he has 
friends in the town who will undertake to 
supply him ; because the only plan by which 
be may otherwise procure it, through cate* 
rersy is so badly regulated, as frequently to 
occasion the greatest inconvenience to travel- 
lers. As the guardiano placed over you is not 
allowed to serve in any way, (thougii you are 
obliged to pay him a salary^ besides svupply- 
ing him with food) one must almost oeceasa* 
rily hire a servant, who may charge as much 
as 2s, Sd. per day. In the latter case, hov« 
ever, the sum to be rewarded is according to 
agreement ; but as it regards the guardiano, 
tHeprice is fixed by the Government. 

l^e day on which the passenger Jands be* 
gins to count as the first of his term ; but 
ahpuld he negleat to open his trunks, <kc. in 
order to air his baggage on this day, he runs 
the risk of being detained a da^ longer. The 
morning of the termination of his quarantine 
goes into the account as one day, and he is 
permitted at an early hour to leave for the city. 

The chief part of the magazines and other 
buildings of the Lazaretto were built by the 
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Granclmaster Lascaris, but have been lately 
much improved by the British Government. 
*They occupy a site on a small island which is 
joined to the mainland on the western side 
by a stone bridge. Although lately, qua- 
rantine m»y be said to have been totally 
suppressed, communication with all countries 
being in free pratiqvie. 

Quarantine is rigorously proclaimed against 
visitations of cbolera which gave constant 
proofs of its propagation by infection. Science^ 
with its positive and negative data as to the 
contagioujs nature of the disease, is not yet 
authorized to suppress a sanitary measure on 
which the safety of an entire country depends. 

On the same island stands a strong bulwark 
called 

FORT MANOIL. 

, This fortress was erected by the Grand- 
master Ant. Manoel de Vilhena, in the year 
1726, as appears from an inscription over the 
entrance, surmounted by a copper bust of the 
founder. The walls of this fort are very 
strong, enclosing a spacious yard, in which 
mre three ranges of buildings, each containing 
two rows of apartments, capable of lodging a 
f arrison five hundred strong. Adjoining one 
15 
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of the abone buildings is a smull church, de- 
dicated, to St. Anihony of Padova, at present 
only used occasionally by some clergyman who 
may happen to be in quarantine* 

In the centre of the court was a bronze 
statue of the Grandmaster Vilhena, on a high 
square base, containing an elaborate eulogy, 
on its four sides, of the virtues and mightj 
deeds'^of the founder. The observation of 
Sig. D*AvaIo8 in regard to this monument was 
worthy of notice. He suggests that it should 
be transplanted over to some conspieuuus 
place in Valletta, in order to embeiliah the 
city ; as, where it then stands, it was almost 
buried, and can neither be seen nor admired 
by the public. 

The project of Sig. D'Avalos was carried 
out under the Government of Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant, who caused that statue to be placed 
on the square of the Public Library, This 
square was,iike those round St.John'a Church, 
planted with trees and ornamented with a 
fountain and public cafi. 

To the north-east of Forth Manoel, on the 
point called Cape Dragut, in memory of that 
famous corsair who was slain here during the 

treat siege of Malta, stands another called 
ort Tigne^ 
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PORT TIGNE*. 



This fortress was erected in the year 1796| 
under the direction of the Commander Tou- 
sard, and named after the Cavalier Ti^ne, 
the engineer who planned the design or the 
barracks of St, Elmo. This fort was built in 
order to act in junction with the castle of St. 
£Imo for the defence of the entrance into 
the quarantine harbour. Though small, it is 
very strongly fortified, and is extensively 
mined. The mines are cut out of the solid 
rock, and have two outlets : on^ by the side 
of the stair-case which leads up to the fort, 
and the other, at some distance from it, near 
the beach on the north. On the top of the 
fort are four entrances leading down to the 
mines underneath, which separate in four di- 
rections according to the points of the com- 
pa88« These passages are again separated 
into smaller divisions, containing apartments 
for the deposit of the powder destined to blow 
up the fort in case of its seizure by an enemy. 
It is at present garrisoned by a small body of 
artillery and a company of the line. 
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TOUR ROUND THE WALLS OF VALLETTA. 

Before taking leave of the City I would in- 
vite the stranger to a walk round the walb, 
especially Chose which overlook the ditch, 
where are several monuments raised to the 
memory of various deceased governors of the 
island, and other illustrious persons. Under 
the bastions of St. Michael lie the remains of 
Capt. Spencer, R. N. to whose memory a pit* 
lar was also erected on the heights of Corra« 
dino, in the Great Harbour. Selow this was 
another monument, projected by the Maltese, 
to the memory of the late governor Sir F. C. 
Ponsonby. The expenses of this work were 
defrayed by public subscription. It was 
struck by lightninp:, and having been greatly 
damaged was subsequently demolished. 

Under the Cavalier St. John, within n small 
grove of trees, is the tomb which encloses 
pBrt of the remains of the Marquis of Hastings, 
who governed this island previous to the ap- 
pointment of Sir F. C. Ponsomhy. Beyond 
this is the New Barracca a kind of parterre, 
where several other monuments are erected 
to the memory of noble personages, and where 
the^ ashes of the late Governor Sir Thomai 
Maitland repose in a secluded part. 
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7he view from this place is very extensive 
Bnd beiiufciful, and as it overlooks the great 
Harbour an.i its several creeks, with the sight 
of vessels of every size anchored therein, — 
the three towns which are directly opposite,, 
the castles which defend the port, the Mari-* 
tia, the Floriana suburbs, and a great part of 
the country.— it forms one of the most plea- 
sant and agreeable places of resort which the 
city affordi^. 

A new Protestant Church has been erected 
on the western side of the Barracca. 

On the walls of the town which defend the 
entrance of the Great Harbour is the Old Ba- 
racca, in which is planted a grove of trees sur- 
rounding a massy monument, raised to perpe- 
tuate the memory of Sir J. Ball, first British 
Oovernor of the island. This also is a place 
of public concourse, enjoying a very pleasant 
!view of the sea and of the harbour. 



Having finished the tour of the most inte- 
resting localities in the . city, we invite the 
stranger lo a walk without the city gates, in 
tbe direction of the suburbs called Floriana. 
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flSriava. ' 

This place is surrounded with stroifor forti- 
firations planned and superintended by the 
engineer Col. P. P. Floriani, sent from Home 
by the Pope, at the urgent request of the 
Grandmaster, in the year 1635. It is pro- 
vided with four gates : one leadiog up from 
the beach called de/la Marina ; two others 
opening in the direction of the country, one 
called St. AnfCs Gate, and the other Notre 
Dame Gate ; and a fourth enclosing the ad- 
vanced works called Des Bombes. 

These two gates, St. Anne's and Porte 
des Bombes, were lately remodelled on a bet- 
ter design, and divided into two openings, one 
for ingress, and the other for egress, render- 
intf the passage of yehicles and foot-passen- 
gers more commodious. 

On the outer front of the latter are to be 
seen the impress of several balls, which were 
filed by the Maltese when they {blockaded 
the town against the French, 

The open unoccupied space within these 
fortifications is divided by a long narrow 
enclosure, dignified with the title ei the Bo- 
tanical Garden. This is a place of public re- 
sort, and serves more as a pleasant walk than 
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for the study of botany. There are^ however^ 
a number of flowers collected here» and evei^ 
a little green spot in Malta may be likeued 
to an oasis in the desert* 

Near the above is another garden* called 
Argotti^ situated within the precints cf the 
walls, which owes its improvements to the 
late General Villette. Though not quite so 
abundant in flowers as the former^ it is much 
more extensive, contains more wood* and 
combines some of ihe beauties of native rural 
scenery with the embellishments |of art; but 
lately it was much more improved as well as 
adorned with new plants and handsome foun- 
tains ; it possesses a most charming view of 
the country beyond* and serves now for public 
resort and agreable walking, 

HOUSE OP INDUSTEY. 

This buildingi erected by the Grandmaster 
Manoel de Vilbena* was originally intended 
as a conservatory for poor girls* where they 
were taught to do a little work and in other 
respects to perform all the offices of nuns. 
In 1825 this establishment underwent an en-^ 
tire reform, and until very lately was in a 
very thriving condition as re&^ards the occu- 
l^ation of its inmates. A great diversity of 
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labour was done here, such as weavingikiiitt- 
ingy making lace, sewing, washing, shoe* 
making, straw-plaiting, cigar-making, and 
many other very useful branches of female 
manufacture. The girls, however, were never 
allowed to go out, unless under the conduct 
of the Lady Superior, and in this respect the 
establishment differed little from a nunnery. 
In case any application should be made for 
a servant, it was left to the option of some 
one chosen for the purpose, whether she 
wouM accept the situation. But the training 
which these girls received here was not at all 
calculated to fit them to be useful in house- 
hold work. Another means by which they 
might be liberated was by mijirriage. A res- 

Eectable young man desiring a wife, and 
olding acquaintance with any young woman 
in this establishment, might request her in 
marriage, and she was quite at liberty to leaves 
if she chose, for this purpose. 

Since the breaking out of the cholera, which 
took place in the year 18S7 and which neces- 
sitated the temporary dispersion of the in- 
mates, this institution has not assumed its 
former system. A great number of the best 
workwomen left, and those who remained 
were only occupied in making clothea for 
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ihemselvcsy and other labour connected di- 
rectly with the establtshmepf. One honr 
daily was t»et apart for teaching them to read 
and write. 

But this building lately has been greatly 
improved and turned into a central hospitaL 
It is formed of two stories and divided in two 
separate and large ranges of rooms^ each one 
€)f them is tx) receive the male or female pa- 
tients ; it has also an adjoining wing for per* 
Bon infested with venereal disease. The pro- 
priety uf this place, the health oi its sice,the 
accomodations within and the regularity of 
the service render this establishment worthy 
of the notice of foreigners. The girls who 
were formerly in the liouse of industry were 
provisionally removed to the neighbouring 
•syium for the aged. 

The lower part of the back side of this 
building forms a barrack for a regiment of the 
British garrison* 

ASYLUM FOR THB AGED. 

Descending a long staircase close by the 
Barracks, the traveller pasaea tfirough a gate 
called La PoheristOf which leads him to this 
cstablisiiBient. It was erected by the same 
Grandmaster who founded the above men* 
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tinned institutioD, in the yenr 1734, and is 
now under the direction of the^ local/ govern- 
ment. Here are collected a great number of 
old and infirm persons, who are furnished 
with all the necessaries of life, and provided | 
for as long as they live. Each one ia sup- 
plied with a bed, a trunk fur his clothing, 
and a stool. The ringing of a beil calls them 
together for their meals ; and it is a most in- \ 
teresting sight to' see a lon^ table lined with i 
hoarj heads sitting down to eat, apf>areut)y | 
happy and comfortable in the last 8tHge <>( 
their earthly existence. The aged females are 
kept separated from the males. 

The open space before the building has la- 
tely been planted with trees and flowers, 
which makes it a very pleasant and agreea* 
ble walk. Following the pathway which leads 
from ihe Asylum, the traveller reaches the 
house and garden called 

SA MAISOX 

This is n delightful spot, containincr a ' 
most charming view of the Quarantine har- 
bour, the Pieta, and the country beyond. 
The garden, though scnall, is laid out with 
exquisite taste, and is well supplied with fi>»w- 
ers and fruits. The battlement which en- 
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closes it on one side is t^lmost covered with 
ivy ; giving it at a distance a most beantifui 
appearance. This house belongs to Govern- 
ment, 

Beneath the bastion, which extends along 
the Poor Asylum to this vii'a, is a very massy 
arch leading down to the shore of the Qua- 
rantine Harbour. The architecture of this 
piece of workmanship is very much admired 
by conoisseurs ; the curve is of a tortuous and 
oblique form* and extends over a space of ar 
bout thirty feet in width, li was thrown by the 
Maltese engineer Barbara, who assisted Cq- 
lonel Floriani, in the erection of the fortifica- 
tions which surround these suburbs. 



PROTESTANT' BURIAL GROUND. 

A gate which bounds the precincts of the 
Poor Asylum leads down to this repose af 
the dead. Two extensive enclosures have al- 
ready been filled up with the mortality of 
English residents, and a thirds opened about 
ten years ago, is rapidly occupying its space 
with the bones of our countrymen. This 
latter is planted with flowers and trees, and 
cont»tns many sumptuous monuments, the 
only seniority which the noble oaa now boast 
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over the basei or the rich over the poor. Here 
repose many who sought in a foreign country 
a more genial climate for diseased nature* but 
whose destiny it was to be borne by stran- 
gers to their lung home Here they rest as 
quiet as in the sepulchre nf their futhers^and 
will sleep on bientied with other dust, until 
the resurrection inorn. 

Let not the passer by neglect to receive the 
lesson whit'h this place tiffords, and which is 
irery simply inculcated on one of the touibs, 
an the following stanza : 

Stop^ traveller, stop, ere you goby. 
As you (ire now, so once was I ; 
As 1 am now, so you must be ; 
Prepare yourself to follow me. 

The dilapidated tombs, the crumbling urns, 
and weather-worn inscriptions, in the more 
ancient burial-grounds, prove what faithless 
remembrancers these are ofrecording: to po* 
•terity our real excellencies ;— 'what a poor 
substitute for a set of memorable actions is 
•polished alabaster or the mimicry of sculp* 
tured nuirble. The only way of immortaliz- 
ing our characters, a way eaually open to 
the meanest and most exalted fortune, is so 
to live as not to lear to die. £vea the to&* 
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gties of tliosey whose happiness we have en* 
deavoured to promote, must »oon be ailent in 
the grave ; but this virtue shall be inscribed 
indelibly on that book, from which the revolu- 
tion of eternal ages shall never efface it. " 

Close by the English burieUgrounds is one 
owned by the Greek church. 

A new cemetery has^ lately been constructed 
outside the Porte des Bombes at the Piet4» 
in a place called Ta Braxia* It is divided 
into sections for the several reKgious creeds 
that wish to make use of it and is under the 
control of a Committee. 



CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 

This building, erected under the auspices 
of the Grandmaster Verdala, in the year 1584, 
is situated on a very interesting locality, com* 
nanding an extensive view of the Great Har* 
bour and of the jcountry The lower part of 
the edifice is occupied by the church of the 
convent, and a spacious court. The upper 
story is traversed by several narrow corri* 
dors lined with the cells of the monkst of 
which there are about sixty. The walls af 
the passages are covered with pictures,, repre- 
senting several miracles performed by the 
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saints of this order. Over each cell is a smsll 
Latin inscription taken from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

This convent is very much frequented on 
holidays, when a great number come here to 
while away an hour in traversing the corri- 
dors, examining the pictures which decorate 
the waits, reading the accounts of the mighty 
deeds of this brotherhood, chatting with 
some of the fraternity, or enjoying the fine air 
and beautiful prospect which surrounds the 
place. 

The church contains nothing remarkable. 

Below the church is an extensive vault 
called ehe Carneria^ or Charnel-house, which 
is one of the most horrifying and disgustintr 
spectacles I ever beheld. Here, those monks, 
who die in the convent, are dressed in iheir 
clericals, and fixed up in niches until they 
fall to decay. The bones of such are taken 
and nailed upon the walls, in regular older, so 
as to ftirm a kind of decoration; and the skulls 
are likewise arranged in rows along the ceil- 
ing. In one of the sides of this vaalt are two 
enclosed coffins, containing the bodies of two 
friars, who^diedin odour of sanctity. 
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CASA DBLLA MADONNA Dl HANRESA, 

This building is situated opposite the new 
Central Hospital, and was erected in the year 
1751 at the expense of D. Pietro Infante» 
Grand Prior of Crato in Portugal. It con* 
tains a small church of an oval form, which is 
one of the neatest houses of worship I have 
seen in Malta. The whole establishment is 
remarkable for the plainess and simplicity of 
its architecture ; and at the same time, for 
its clean and decent appearance/ It consists 
of several passages or corridors, on the walls 
of which are hung a vast variety of old puint- 
ings, arranged' in symmetrical order, and lined 
on both sides with small rooms, each contain* 
ing the most necessary articles of household 
furniture. In one angle of the building is a 
spacious yard, very tastefully laid out with 
flowers. 

This institution was originally intended as 
a place of retreat for such persons as wished 
to perform the Escercises of Si. Ignatius^ con* 
sisting of meditations for ten successive days, 
during which time they secluded themselves 
from the rest of the world, and gave up alt 
their temporal cares. At present it is used 
for the same purpoaei by a portion of the cler- 
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gy, during eight days by such as are about to 
present themselves for ordination. The three 
days of Carnival is another season when this 
-establishment is sometimes crowded with the 
more religiously disposed from among the 
respectable cla aes of the peoploi who 
pass the time here in hearing masses, and 
sermons, confessing, meditation, and other 
devout dutfes. Twice a year, also three days 
are appointed for such of the country people 
who desire to ay ail themselves of the quiet 
retirement and religious privileges which this 
place affords. The establishment provides 
nothing but soup and lodging for any of the 
above ; so that all persons wishing to enjoy 
better fare must bring it along with them. 

A spacious apartment in the building is set 
apart as the public refectory. This is supplied 
with chairs and tables for the convenience of 
the inmates, who during their stay generally 
dine together. 

A portion of this edifice was lately turned 
into a Seminary by the Archbishop, Mods. 
Pace Fornoi for the superior instruction of 
the clergy. 

Besides the above, there are two other 
churches in Floriana, one dedicated lo St 
Publius* recently widened afler a bad taate of 
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atcliitecture, and the other called delV tmma^ 
rolaia Concexione di Maria ; which latter ap-* 

Eartains to the Government. It is generally 
nown by the name of Sarria^ so called after 
the Cavalier F. Martiiio de Sarria, who found- 
ed it in the year 1585. In consequence of a 
vow fnade during the time of the plague, it 
was repaired and enlarged by the Order in 
1676, but contains nothing worth noticing^ 
except some paintings by Mattias Preti. On 
the walls are hung many small pictures^placed 
there as the fulfillment of vows, representing 
the persons in their distress, and the real or 
imaginary cause of their deliverance. 

The suburb of Floriana has increased in 
importance and in the number of its inhabi- 
tants. It is now a parish independent of that 
of San Paolo in Valletta, to which it was 
formerly attached^ Many public sites having 
been sold by the government, numerous build*' 
ings were rapidly raised, and lately, after the 
demolition of the old Lunatic Asylum, a great 
many constructions were formed on its plea- 
sant site, which commands a fine view ofthd 
whole extension of the Grant Harbour. 



Having terminated the circuit of Floriana^ 
I shall now pass over to observe what is most 
16 
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remarkable on the opposite side of the Great 
Harbour, including the three towns of Borgo, 
Burmola, and Senglea. 

This division of the island contains several 
Bxnall bays or creeks, formed by narrow pe- 
ninsulas of land jutting out into the Great 
Harbour. On the two principal of these stand 
the cities of Borgo and Sengiea, separated by 
8 piece of water which runs inland as far as 
the centre of Burmola, and called formerly 
the Port of the Gallies. As the former of the 
above mentioned cities was the first residence 
of the Order, we shall give it the precedence 
in the following description. 

BORGO OB CITTA VITTORIOSA. 

On the arrival of the Knights of St. John 
at Malta in IfiSO, this spot, which at that 
time was only occupied by a few huts, was 
selected as the place of their residence, and 
from that circumstance took the name of the 
Burgh or Borgo. After the victory gained 
over the Turks in 1565, (a short sketch of 
which I shall give at the end of the descrip- 
tion of the three cities) it was dignified with 

the titks of thQ Ci«d TittQriQia, or frh^ Fie- 
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torious city ; in Commemoration of which de- 
feat, a statue of Victory was erected by the 
Grandmaster in the square of St. Lawrence, 
which exists to the present day. This city 
continued to be the seat of government until 
the year 1571, when the whole body of the 
knights mov6d over to Valletta, which from 
that time became the conventual residence of 
the Order. 

The site on which the small town of Borgo 
stands is very uneven, the streets are unpaved, 
narrow and irregular, and consequently not 
remarkably clean. In general the houses are 
built much in the same manner with those of 
Valletta, but come far behind the latter in 
the neatness of their exterior, and the finish 
of their interior. Though there are several 
wealthy persons resident in the city it is 
chiefly inhabited by the second and third 
classes of the people, many of whom are en* 
gaged in the seafaring line. 

The inner side of the peninsula is not 
walled in with fortifications these bein^ rer^ 
dered unnecessary by the castle of St. Angelo, 
and the forts of the Point and St- Michael^ 
on the opposite town of Senglea. The outer 
side, however^ towards the bay called Calcara, 

is defended by a stjropg waU vrhich reaches 
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the whole length of the city and encloses it by 
forming an angle at the termination of the 
above mentioned bay, and continues the line 
until it joins with the Harbour of the Gallies. 
That part of the bulwark which crosses the 
peninsula is defended by a deep ditch, which 
is traversed by a bridge leading into the city, 
and by the cavaliers of St. John and St. James 
which overlook the entrance. The chief de- 
fence o£the city, as also of the Great Har* 
hour, is the Castle of St. Angelo, which on 
account of its importance merits a more par- 
ticular description. 

CASTLB OF ST. ANGELO. 

The first notice which we have of the oc- 
cupation of this site for a place of defence is 
in the year 870, when the Arabs, after dispos* 
sessing the Greeks, erected here a small fort 
for the purpose of guarding their marauding 
vessels which anchored in the Great Har- 
bour. On the arrival of the Knights of St, 
John it was made the chief bulwark of the 
town, and consequently was very much en- 
larged. In 1686 new fortifications were ad* 
ded to it under the auspices of the Grand* 
master Gregorio Carafa,and finally it assumed 
its present st^te in the year 1690, under the 
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reign of Adrian de Wignacourt, as may be 
seen from an inscription over the outer gate. 

On the site on which this castle stands, 
there was fjrmerly the famous temple of la- 
nus, to which Cicero refers in his Verrine ; it 
was a very rich temple until the time of the 
Roman doinindtinn, and was completely des- 
troyed by the Arabs, 

Towards the mouth of the Great Harbour 
this fortress presents an imposing front, con- 
sisting of four batteries, built one above ano« 
ther in the style of an amphitheatre, mount- 
ing fifty-one guns beside those which are 
posted on the cavalier and the walls connected 
with it. The fort is separated from the town 
of Borgo by a ditch, into which the sea runs 
from the two harbours which flank it at both 
extremities. This ditch is about twenty-five 
yards in width, and according to tradition 
occupies the ancient site of the temple of the 
goddess Juno. 

St. Angelo is at present garrisoned by a 
detachment of British artillery, under th^ 
command of a captain who occupies the 
building formerly tenanted by the Grandma- 
ster. The only object of interest to be no- 
ticed within the walls is an extensive pow-> 
der magazinei and a small Gothic chapel buill 
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on a level with the uppermost battery, and 
containing two sienite pillars which were pro- 
bably brought by the Knights from the is- 
land of Rhodes. 



VICTUALLING YARD* 

A large extent of the inner wharf of Borgo 
is occupied by a range of magazines, with a 
covered portico, furnished with every thing 
necessary for the supply of the British fleet. 
This place is called the Victualling Yard. 

A little further from these buildings there 
were three long arched entrances, where the 
^allies of the Knights were drawn up to 
undergo repairs, but they have lately been 
demolished, and in the room of them has 
been built a very beautiful edifice for the 
use of Her Majesty's Naval Bakery. 

The row of buildings which line the mole 
above the magazines are at present occupied 
^by the office and the officers belonging to this 
naval est ablishment ; they were formerly the 
residence of the Captain and Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the fleet of the Order, and of the 
Commanders of the gallies. 
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IKQUISITOR S PALACE* 



This is an extensive building, situated id 
the street called Strada della Porta Maggiore 
and at present forms the messnhouse for the 
officers of th e British garrison stationed at 
the barracks of Fort St. Michael in Sen- 
glea. There is nY)thing particular to be no- 
ticed in the upper part of the edifice> and the 
passages which lead down to the cells under- 
ground, and which formed the prisonhouse 
of the poor wretches who unfortunately fell 
into the hands of this tribunal,have long since 
been wailed up. About ten years ago, whilst 
digging to form a wine*cellar, a rnck was dis-* 
covered in one of the subterraneous apart- 
ments. 

The office of the Inquisition was introduced 
into the island of Malta by Pope Gregorio 
XIII in the year 1574, during the reign of 
John de la Oassiera. This circumstance took 
place on account of an action brought against 
the bishop of Malta by the Grandmaster, fpr 
interfering with the religious concerns of the 
Knights, which had ever been ruled and di- 
rected by a council of the Order. In order 
to decide to what lengths the bishops juris-^ 
diction should extend|Gregory agreed to send 
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an Inquisitor to Malta, whose intervention, 
however, was not accepted until the Council 
of the Order had exacted a promise from the 
sovereign pontiff, that the officer sent from 
the court of Rome should never act but in 
conjunction with the Grandmaster, the Bi« 
shop, the Prior of the church of St. John,and 
the Vice Chancellor of the Order ; by which 
Dieans this new tribunal was divided between 
the Inquisition and the principal officers of 
the state. But this prudent arrangement last* 
ed a very short time. The Inquisitors, from 
a spirit of emulation so common among 
themselves, and on pretence of maintaining 
the authority of the Holy See, contrived to 
get fresh assessors ; and, in order to become 
absolute in their tribunal, endeavoured to 
establish a degree of domination in the island, 
and frequently struggled hard to make it su- 
persede the legitimate one. To effect this 
purpose, they pursued the following method : 
any Maltese who was desirous of throwing off 
the authority of the Order might address him- 
self to the office of the Inquisition, which im- 
mediately presented him with a brief of inde- 
pendence, to which was given the name of 
patent. Those who took out the patent were 
called the Patentees of the Inquisition ; which 
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implied, that in consequence of the said pa- 
tent, they and all their family were under the 
itnmediale protection of the Holy See ; so 
that in all causes, either civil or criminal, the 
patentee was first tried in Malta by the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition,and, if the condemned 
party thought proper to make a last appeal 
to the Court of Rome, he was there tried a 
second time by a tribunal called La Rota. 
Whilst the trial lasted, their persons were 
secure,and the government of the Order could 
neither commit them to prison, nor punish 
them in any manner whatsoever. 

During the reign of la Cassiera the Inquisi- 
tion had carried its designs to such a pitch, 
that three of the holy brotherhood were seized 
for forming a plan, in conjunction with some 
Spanish knights, to murder the Grandma''*> 
8ter. In 1657, fourteen years after the esta- 
blishment of the tribunal, the Grand Inqui- 
sitor Odi raised disturbances by his interfe* 
rence in the election of a Grandmaster ; and 
in 1711 one named Delci carried his pre- 
tensions to the highiest degree of arrogance. 
He began by insolently demanding that the 
carriage of the Grandmaster should stop on 
meeting his ; and afterwards insisted that the 
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infirmary belonging to the Order should for 
the future be under his jurisdiction. 

This hospital, which had ever been regard- 
ed ds the most privileged spot on the island, 
«nd into which even the Marshal of the Order 
could not enter within leaving his truncheon 
at the door, was entrusted to the care of some 
French Knights, who were particularly 
sealous for their liberties, and who acknow- 
ledged no superior authority, but that of 
the Grand Hospitaller, who alone was per- 
mitted free entrance without leaving behind 
him the ensings of his dignity ; yet even 
here the officers of the Inquisition had the 
audacity to enter by surprise, and to begin 
their visits of examination. But the mo- 
ment the Overseer of the infirmary Jwas 
informed of their conduct, he obliged them 
to repart immediately, and declared null 
and void all their proceedings. The Fnqai- 
sitor Delci did not stop here; but without* 
the smallest attention to the rights of the 
sovereign, and to prove his own superiority, 
distributed a great number of patents, such 
as we have already mentioned, declaring in 
the most absolute terms, that every Mal- 
tese to whom they were granted became from 
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that moment exempt from all obedience to the 
legitimate sovereign (a). 

This tribunal continued its proceedings 
until the arrival of the French, who expelled 
them from the island, and confiscated all their 
property. 

• 

CBVRdHBS AND MONASTERIES OF BoRGO 

St. Domenic^s Convent 

Opposite the Inquisitor's Palace is a convent 
dedicated to St. Domenic, which is at present 
occupied by a few friars of the same order. 
The upper division of the building consists 
of several passages, containing the cells of the 
monks ; but the whole is in a very delapidated 
condition, and unless repaired will soon fall 
to ruin. The church connected with the con- 
vent might once have made some pretence to 
elegance, but at present it has the appearance 
of being the worse for wear. 

Church of St. Lawrence, 

This is the parish^church of the citta Vit- 
toriosa, and during the residence of the Order 

(a) See Bolsgelln, vol. if p, 140« 195, d20 ; aoift 
Yertot, torn* iv p. S25 e seq. 
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in this city, was made use of by them as their 
place of public worship. It contains several 
commodious chapels, and is rather richly or- 
namented. On one side stands an image of 
St. Lawrence, h')ldin«: a lar^e silver gridiron 
in his hand* This article was presented to 
the church by a MaltesCi on the anniversary 
of the feast of the saint, in fulfilment of a 
VoW made by him during the prevalence of 
the cholera. The gridiron is about one y^rd 
and a half long, and three quarters wide. 
The cost was 800 scudi, or 66/. ISs. 4d. 

The large paintini^ over the high altar of 
this Church, representing the Martyrdom of 
Saint Lawrence, an excellent work of Mat- 
thias Preti, well deserves the attention of vj. 
fiitor. This church contains several interest- 
ing and curious articles of sacred vestments 
brought by the Knights from Rhodes* 

Santa Maria dei Greci 

This was formerly one of the chapels which 
belonged to the Greeks who followed the 
Knights of St. John from Rhodes. The number 
of this persuasion having greatly diminished, 
this chapel was granted to the Fratelli (a) 

(a) For tbe signification of this term see note 
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of St. Joseph, who have it in their posses- 
sion at the present day. The only object of 
interest worth noticing here is the sword 
and hat, which the Grandmaster La Vallette 
wore, on the day in which he droye the 
Turks from the island. They are preserved 
in a glass case, with the following inscrip- 
tion engraved on marble slab underneath : 

Emmanuel Rohanus 

Magnus Ordinis Hieros. Maltster 

Sacellum Deiparae Virgini 

Consumatrice sacrum 

Yetustate conlapsum 

Cum omni cultu 

Restituit anno MDCCLXXlX 

Idemque providentia sua cavit 

nt injuria svperiorum temporum neglecia 

decentiore loco servarentur 

Ensis et Galerus 

quae Joannes Valletta 

ejusdem ordinis Supremus Magister 

anno MDLXV 

Turcis devictis 

Melitoe obsidione soluta 

Republica bene gesta servataque 

lubens et laetus 

Heie sospes Dei genetrici 

suspenderatt 
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Convent of Sta. Scolastica. 

During the time of the Bishop Gargallo, 
the nuns composing this sisterhood were tran- 
sported from the Citta Notabile, their orig^ 
nal residence, to the present convent which 
had formerly belonged to the Ursuline nuns 
of the Order of St. Juhn. . This was consii- 
dered so great an innovation by the citizens 
of the Notabile.that the Commander Lascaris« 
afterwards Grandmaster, was sent to escort 
them in safety, lest they should be seiied by 
the fury of the people. 

The convent is large, and has a very neat 
church connected with it. On either side of 
the altar is a grated window, where the nuns 
are permitted to come, in order to hear mass. 
In one of these there is a small opening, 
from which they receive the Holy Commu- 
nion. 



BIRMULAoR CITTA COSPICUA. 

^ This city lies inland between Borgo and 
Senglea, and is surrounded with a stit)ng 
bulwark, which commences at the counter 
scarp of the fomexi and joins on with the 
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walls of the latter, where they overlook the 
inner harbour, called the Port of the French. 
This fortification was commenced in the 
year 1638, during the reign of the Grand- 
master Lascaris, under the superintendence 
of the engineer Vincenzo Maculano, a Dome- 
nican friar sent oyer by the Pope for the 
purpose. The design of the defence was 
much enlarged under the Grandmaster PereW 
los, and was finally completed by Manoel de 
Vilhena in 1730. 

On the bill, called Sta, Margarita which is 
situated just without the chief entrance of the 
Citta Vittoriosa,is^a nunnery dedicated to that 
saint, and also a conservatory for girls, under 
the direction of the Bishop of Malta. At the 
foot of the hill is a monastery of Carmelite 
monks, dedicated to Sta. Teresa. The pa* 
rish church called della Concezione is a spa- 
cious building, but contains little worthy the 
attention of the traveller. 

The chief part of the town of Birmula is 
situated on a low site, and is very thickly po- 
pulated. The streets are generally narrow 
and irregular, and a great proportion of the 
houses, especially those situated near the 
walls, are nothing better than hovels. In this 
quarter^ the city presents a yery miserable 
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appearance, not only from the mean aspect 
of the dwellings, but from the great accumu- 
lation of stones and rubbish which crowd the 
fortifications. One side of the wharf of the 
small harbour of Birmula is occupied by the 
old dockyard and naval arsenal, provided 
with every thing requisite for the supply 
of the British fleet in the Mediterranean* 
Part of the opposite shore is also taken up 
with magazines, destined for the same pur« 
pose. 

The extreme southern point of the Bir- 
mula fortifications is defended by the Fort 
St. Francesco di Paola, garrisoned at present 
by a detachment of English infantry* 

THE MEW DOCK YARD. 

This magnificent ornament was for a very 
long time designed by the Order of St. John; 
in fact during the reing of the Grandmaster 
Rohan its construction was commenced in the 
Harbour of the French, but on account of 
some unforseen difficulties its continuation 
was suspended. 

In the year 1815 the British Government 
meditated likewise such a work at a short 
distance from the site on which the present 
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exists ; but as after some years of labour 
and considerable expense, the rock had been 
found porous and full of cracks^ it was also 
given up. 

The site for the construction of this splen- 
did addition to the port of Malta was made 
by cutting off the inner extremity of the har- 
bour of the Gallies precisely opposite the 
market of Birmula. On each side around 
the dock are seen now buildings, suitable for 
manufacturing and repairing steam-engines 
and other naval articles as also coal wharfs 
&c. and thus they include all stores of dif- 
ferent Naval departments. 

The foundation of the work was laid in 1841; 
and the first pile was driven in the spring of 
1843, under the superintendence of Rear Adr 
miral Sir John Lewis. The first stone of the 
vail of the bason was laid on the 1st of May, 
1843^ at a depth of 4S feet and 6 inches below 
the level of the sea ; and the first stone of 
the Dock- Yard was solemnly laid by H. E^ 
the Governor Sir Patrick Stuart on the S8th 
of June, 1 844 occurring the anniversary of 
ber most gracious majesty Queen Victor ia*8 
coronation. The ceremony was att^ided by 
the dclat that so important an occasion meril- 
ed. The dock was opened also by the late 
17 
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Governor under the superintendence of Real* 
Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis ; but the first ves- 
sel which entered its gates for the purpose of 
being overhauled was H.M. Steamer Antelope 
under the Rear Admiral Superintendent Ed- 
ward Harvey ; the Antelope was received in 
the dock on Saturday the 5th of September, 
184f8, Thus Sir John Lewis had the honor of 
commencing this splendid ornament ; Sir L, 
Curtis had the principal share in directing its 
continuation ; and Rear Admiral Edw. Har- 
vey had the honor t)f fix st rendering it prac* 
ticAlly useful. 

The following account of its dimension8,and 
the persons Who have been principally engaged 
in planning and directing the construction of 
its different parts, will We believe, be found 
tolerably correct : 

Wbole length from entrance to the head Slo fret 
Length of the floor inside *^ - «3^ 

Width at level of Coping - - sa 

Depth of water in dock • - 25 

Depth of water upon the apron - - as 

The plan of the dock was the reslilt of an 
inspection by Capt. Bradreth, R. E. Director 
of Works to the Lords of the Admiralty^ The 
plaQ and working dra^lfipg^ were furaisned by 
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Wi Scamp Esq. to whom is also due in a great 
measure, the honor of the execution of this 
tiobie and useful work. The works were car- 
ried on by Mn Walter Elliot from 1845 to 
May 18i7»wheo the dock itself was completed. 
The Caisson was built in England, and fitted 
up in Malta ; and the removal of the Coffer 
Dam, as well as the immediate charge of the 
works in connection with the dock^ were in 
the skilful hands of Mr. John Scott Tucker^ 
late Admiralty Engineer at Bermuda, 

The estimated cost of tHfc dock, as laid be- 
fore Parliament, was £45,000; it has how^ 
ever €08t £ 60,000 ; the Caisson contM about 
£3«000,and the Factory buildings £40,000. 
What immense benefit to the island the txp&on 
dsture of the principal part of thia enormous 
sum in wages and materials has been! It is use* 
less for us to describe ; but we eonsidi&r thia 
to have been but a trifling part of the advan- 
tage. The presence of so many able Engi- 
neers and foremen has heen, we doubt not, of 
considerable service to the native workmen, 
and muany ^f tbem trill have the oecasioo to 
lode back widi «ati«£actiiQA aad gmtiHiHie to 
the day when they first began to contribute 
their nortion to this splendid monument of 
British liberality, «g 
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We congratulate the Mother Country on 
the completion of her magnificent work and 
our Island on its acquisition of this proof of 
British affection. It is indeed a work fraught 
with much importance to England as the first 
maritime potreri and will, in a mercantile 
point of TieWy proye no less beneficial to the 
inhabitants of this Island, 

A few years after the dock was completed, 
it was not found sufficiently large to aditiit 
large steamers, and it was therefore found 
necessary to extern it to the whole length 
of the old market of Cospicua, these new 
works were solemnly inaugurated on the re* 
turn of Admiral Lord Lyons with the fleet 
from the Crimea. 

Another more extensive Dock is now an^ 
nexed to the former one, its entrance being 
from the French Creek, which is excluaively 
occupied by the Admiralty. 



Following; the road leading north firom the 
above mentioned fbrt, we arrive at the out* 
akirts oi the oity of Senglea. 
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SENGLEA OR ISOLA. 

This city i« situated upon the peninsula 
opposite Bor^o, having the Harbour of the 
Gallies on one side, and th<it of the French 
on the other. Towards the former it is not 
walied in. but a strong bastion extends the 
whole length of the town towards the latter 
and then crosses the peninsula at the entrance 
of the print ipal gate, forming aa exact coun* 
terpart to the fortiGcations on the opposite 
«ide : so that a line run actoss the extremities 
of the Galley Port would connect the walls 
of both cities. The chief defence of Senglea 
is the strong fortress of St Michael which 
commands the entrance into the town,as well as 
the two harbours by which it is flanked. This 
fort was erected in the year 1552 by the Grand- 
master John d* Omedes ; the walls and other 
fortiGcations were raised in the subsequent 
reign by Claude de la Sengle^from whom the 
city took its name. Previous to this was 
called Chersoneso^ and after the siege of 
] 565 was known by the name of Isola or the 
Citti Invitta. 

On the mole of the inner harbour was the 
Merchants Yard^ where sll Maltese vessels 
and boat9werQ built g on the outeri towatila 
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the end, it a large building, formerly appro- 
priated to the Captains of the gallies, but 
now being improTed, is occupied by several 
officers of the Dock Yard Department. This 
wharf is known by the name of La Sirena^ 
( the Syren J from the circumstance that a fi- 
gure of this creature formerly stood over the 
entrance into a small cave, at the commence- 
ment of the mole, to which the natives wrre 
accustomed anciently to resort as a place of 
amusement. , 

Senglea is in every respect superior to Bor- 
eo and Birmula. It contains many well-built 
bouses, and the streets are in general tolera- 
bly e;ood, though none of them are paved. It 
includes one large church and a monastery : 
the firmer dedicated to the Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary, and the latter to St. Philip, On 
the wall just inside the entrance of the church 
is a marble slab, containing an inscription, 
put up to record the fidelity of the inhabi- 
tants during the siege, and obstinale refusal 
to accept the offered bribes from the Turks 
in« rder that they should desert the Order ; 
for which gallant action they were freed from 
the annual tribute, which they previously paid 
to the knights. The writing is aa follows 

4 
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D. O. M. 

Ampliss, Hier. Ordini, 

Princlpi Munificentissimo^ 

Fidei, et Bellicae virtutis remuneratori 

ob liberalum populum ab onere census 

decreto sacri concilii status 

ediio, Magisterio vaeante^ 

IX. Februarii MDC. ab Incamato Christo 

Senglea Civitas Invicta 

Grati animi monumentum p« 

On the wharf of the Sirena is a small es* 
tablishmenty founded in the year 1794 by Ni« 
.cola Dingly and Maria Cornelia, two wealthy 
Maltese, for the reception of feniale convale- 
scents belonging to this city and the village 
Siggiewi, who are received and lodged here 
for eight days after they leave the Public 
Hospital. There is a small chapel connected 
with this institution. 

COTTON ERA PORTIFICATIONS. 

This vast bulwark, extending for several 
miles fronr^ the city Vittoriosa round the whole 
of Birmula with the tirenfiuola fortifications, 
and joining the hasten of SengleH^ w^s built 
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in the year 1670 by the Grandmaster Nicho- 
las Cotonerj and originally intended as a safe 
retreat for the whole population of the coon* 
try in case of a siege/ The fort of St. Sal- 
vador, erected by the Grandmaster Manoel 
de Vilhena^ occupies an elevated position 
on the Cottonera lines, about a inile to the 
east of yittoriosa, and completely commands 
that city. In case of attack, this situation 
would be very dangerous in the hands of an 
enemy. 

Within these vast lines of fortifications the 
Verdala Fortress has been constructed in tlte 
form of a citadel, and is now garrisoned by a 
Regiment of the Line, Extensive tanks were 
also excavated under the administration of Sir 
H. Bouverie and Sir G. Le Marchant. 

CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 

Without the gate of St. Salvador, situated 
in a very pleasant and elevated spot| stands 
the above convent, built under the auspices of 
the Grandmaster Manoel de Vilhena. The 
only worth noticing in the church is a small 
chapel, built after the model of the House of 
Loreto* 
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NAVAL HOSPITAL. 

The hill upon which this building is erected 
is known by the name of Bighi^ so called after, 
a Prior of the same name, who built a resi-^ 
dence for himself on the present site of the 
HospitaL It is situated on a small piece of 
land, jutting out between the bay called JR^ 
nella and that of Calcara. Until within the 
last five years, when the Naval Hospital was 
removed to this spot, it occupied a building 
within the walls of Vittoriosa. The present 
establishment is well worth the traveller's at* 
tention. The edifice is neat and extensive, 
and every thing requisite for the comfort of 
the patients is amply provided, A wide space 
of ground is walled in round the building* 
and is pilanted with shrubs and trees^ forqjing 
a delightful walk for such as are convale* 
scent. 

FORT RICASOLU 

This f(irt was founded in the year 1670 by 
the Cavalier Gianfrancesco Ricasoli, who con- 
tributed the sum of £ 3000 towards defray- 
ing the expences of the building, and en* 
(lowed it with a large portion of his income^ 

The Grandmaster Uottoner publicly acknow^ 
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ledged his gratitude to the knight for so ge* 
nerous an action, and ordered that it should 
be called after his name, Ricasoli, This for- 
tress is built on the extreme point of an an- 
gular projection, and corresponds with St. 
Elmo on the opposite shore. The two forts 
together command the entrance into the Gieat 
Harbour. In itself it is a place of considera- 
tion strength, and is additionally guarded by 
the bulwarks which extend and ratnify tow- 
ards the Cottonera lines. From the sea,this 
fort, if tolerably garrisoned, would be quite 
impregnable. From the land side it could 
only be reached by surmounting a long suc- 
cession of strongly defended posts, at each 
of which the assailants would be subject to 
imminent, almost insuperable danger. 

On the 3rd. of April 1807, this fort was the 
scene of an event, which as it is but little 
known, may be worth recording. During the 

{>rogress of the war, when the necessity of 
arge military supplies was hardly satisfied by 
the resources of our country, the expedient 
was adopted by our G(»vernment of entering 
.Into a cr^n^mercial contract with different »pe- 
cuiators, who engaged, for a certain remune- 
ration, to levy troops, according to the emer- 
•gencjr» from the peasantry of different cuim- 
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4^rie8, to be rendered disposable for foreign 
service when that service did not seem to 
require more trustworthy or veteran troops, 
A French noble proposed to raise for the 
IVf editerranean service a regiment compose^ 
•entirely of Greeks. The bargain being struck^ 
he proceded to gather together from the Le«- 
^ant, Anhipelago and the Continent, a horde 
of various men, Greeks, Albanians, Sciavo- 
-nians, and what not, who were to be enrolled 
under the English banners, with the title of 
Prober g's Regiment. In a short time they 
were equipped, transported to Malta, and ap- 
pointed to occupy this fort. The officers who 
had been placed over them were chiefly 
Germans ; and in order to perfect them more, 
an English driU-serjeant or two, with an offi- 
cer, were appointed to the same duty, and 
some artillerymen as usual remained in the 
.garrison to superintend the guns. The se- 
verity exercised over the Frobergs by their 
commanders was increasingly a^graved, when 
they found that all the specious promises of 

ftrofessional di^nity,with which they had been 
ured into the service, were vain and delusive. 
-A frequent use of bodily punishment, often 
inflicted by caprice, ripened these soldiers for 
wbelUoHi and the occasion of an officer strik" 
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ing a drummer on the face with a cane wit 
the signal for open revolt. Several officen 
were killed by the rebels, and finally they 
closed the gates against the garrison of Val- 
letta and declared themselves independant. 

In their stronghold, these rebels bid de* 
fiance to the numerous troops that were at 
that time stationed in the garrison, and the 
dubious measures of the militsiry &;ovenior 
Villetes, then second in command, so far as- 
sisted thetn, as to leave nothing; to be dreaded 
but the consequence of blockade, which was 
established forthwith. An English artiDery- 
ofiicer and several of his men, wh«> were still 
imprisoned within the fort, were obliged ta 
assist in pointing the guns, and firing over 
shot into the city. 

The scarcity of provisidns, and the abaence 
of all subordination among the revolters, soon 
produced intestine quarrels, which, as might 
be expected in such a company, soon termi- 
nated in bloodshed* This state of things did 
not continue long ; a large section burst open 
the gates, threw themselves in the midst of 
the English troops, leaving behind about one 
hundred and fifty of their companioas in poa* 
session of the fort. 

These resolute tellova still coptioued to 
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man the walls, and to keep up their former 
hostile proceedings* Their affairs, however^ 
were soon rendered desperate. An English 
Naval officer, named Capt. Collins, offered ta 
take upon himself the capture of the fort ; 
and accordingly succeeded in storming it by 
night, and in securing all the men, with the 
exception of six, who took possession of the 
powder-magazine, and there defied the cou- 
rage of the assailants, by protesting that they 
would blow it up in case they persevered in 
their endeavours to seize them. 

Of the number taken, ten were hung and 
fifteen musketted, on the plain of Floriana. 
Their execution, however, was carried on in 
the most inhuman and barbarous manner. 
Pinioned and handcuffed, they were made to 
kneel upon their coffins without being blind- 
folded, and after the first volley fired at them^ 
several, still clinging to life, rose up and ran 
about the plain pursued by the soldiers like 
ao many hares. One in particular made great 
cfibrts to escape ; after stumbling close by a 
well into which he had attempted to throw 
himself, he managed to reach the bastions^ 
firom which he cast himself headlong the 
height of one hundred and fiffy feet. The 

acdoUrs io pursuit followed hua to the place of 
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his fall, where finding that he still lived, thej* 
soon put an end to his miserable existence. 

But to return to the six rebels, who con- 
tinued in possession of the powder raagasine. 
Confident of making adrantageous terms with, 
the Governor, they persisted in their obsti* 
nate resistance, and made no advances tow« 
ards a surrender. From time to time some 
one presented himself in order to negotiate 
with the besiegers, but to no avail ; nothing 
but an unconditional surrender would be 
listened to by the commandant. Five daya 
passed away in this maaner^during which time, 
all their urgent entreaties for provisions were 
obstinately refused, and the unfortunate 
wretches were reduced to a most pitiable' co»* 
dition. On the sixth these entreaties were 
pressed with additional importunities, and se- 
conded with the threat, that in case of a re< 
fusal, orthe non-assurance of pardon, die; 
would blow up the fort as soon as the first 
vesp^-bell idled from St. John's cathedrsL 
No notice was taken i^ this desperate me- 
nace, nor any thought entertained diat lliese 
six men valued life so little as to join toge* 
ther in so horrible a design for their own &9^ 
truction. AH was still HtMil the appointed 
hour,wlien the fetal etesh m» heaed. 
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stones of the magazine were seen rising in 
the air, and the whole building, with a part 
of the f ortificationy was reduced to ruins. The 
loss sustained by the besiegers from this ex- 
plosion was considerable. 

Some time had already elapsed, and the 
affiiir of the rebels had ceased to be talked 
of, when a priest returning home on a donkey, 
from a rather solitary quarter in the direction 
of the fort, was assailed by a man dressed in 
the Froberg uniform, who pointed his musket 
at him over a wall, and apparently intended 
to make him the receptacle of its contents; 
The affrighted father immediately took to his 
heels, and upon his arrival at home made 
known the circumstance to the police. An 
arnf>ed body was forthwith sent in pursuit of 
the bandit, which suceeeded in discovering 
the retreat of the six poor wretches, whom 
it was imagined had beefi blown up with the 
mao^azine. Pale and emaciated they were se- 
cured with ease, and let into the town, and 
soon afterwards received the full reward of 
their inhuman deeds by a public execution* 

From their own account of their escape, it 
appears, tliat during the siege they had con- 
tinued to carry out one of the nunes to the 
precints of the fortlficationsi leaving but a 
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slender wall to abstruct their retr^at^ which 
they might throw down in a moment, during 
the nightywithout any noise, when they wished 
to escape. Until this work was completed, 
they continued to make every appearance of 
holding out, but when all was ready, a train 
of powder was laid at sufficient distance to se- 
cure them from the effects of the explosion, 
and which they kindled at the precise time of 
their threat. It seems to have been the hope 
of the rebels, that in getting free from the 
fort, they might fall in with some vessel on 
the coast, and thus make their escape from 
the island. If afterwards appeared, that they 
had actually attempted to seize a small boat, 
upon which occasion they narrowly escaped 
being apprehended. 

Later, this fort was the scene of another 
catastrophe. At the appearance of the Cho« 
lerain the year 1837, the inmates of the Poor- 
house and Hospital of Incurables, amongst 
whom a few cases of the fell disease had ma- 
nifested themselves, were removed to this fort, 
with the view of entirely separating them from 
the population ; but almost all those unfor- 
tunc beings were mown down by death in the 
brief period of a few days. The place offered 
a most horrible spectacle* 
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On tHe bastion nearer the sea a Lighthouse 
lias been constructed to point out to mariners 
the dangers attending the entrance iotp the 
Grand Harbour from that part* 



■•MP) 
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As I have had occasipj^i during tha foregoing 
description to revert a^Vteral times to the siege 
of lf65| in which the above two cities were 
invested for upwards of two loonths, I shall 
proceed to give a short account of that events 
in order that by the associations of history^ 
an increased interest may be felt in examin- 
ing the localities with which they are cpo- 
nected. 

After the capture of St Elmo by the Tarks, 
which I have already noticed in vay deacrip* 
tion of that fort» a christian slave was sent 
from the Turkish camp to St. Af^elo^ in or-' 
der to pjropoae a negotiation ) but being sent 
back with an answer of defiaAce» the entire 
peninsulas of the Bourg and La Sengle were 
invested without delay. The btter town^ and 
Its principal deiencef fort St. J4icbae)» wer« 
the points against which the besiegers direct* 
^ tbeir fire. Several batteries, planted on. 
tlQWt fc^benraa And the iiill of ^gjn^v^ 
18 
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completely commanded these posts, and as 
they were esteemed the weakest, the flnwer 
of the Order undertook their defence. The 
harbour of the French alone remuined open, 
and here the Ottoman leader determined to 
make his principal assault ; but as it was im- 
possible for a flotilla to pass under the bat* 
teries of St. Aogelo without certain destrui*- 
lion, he determined to adopt the expedient of 
transporting a number of boats frt>m Marsa* 
muscetto into the Great Harbour, across the 
isthmus which joins Mount Sceberras to the 
mainland. The desertion of a Greek officer 
from his service, however, put the knights in 
timely possession of this project, and oeca* 
sioned it to be materially altered. 
Thus forewarned, the Grandmaster pre- 

?ared to defeat the contemplated assault, 
'he seaward walls of La Sangle were height- 
ened by his orders, and the cannon on tbem 
brought to command the inner port at every 

Kint ; while a vast stockade, extending from 
ount Corradino to the point of Sehglea was 
formed, by driving huge piles into the shallow 
water, and then fixing a chain on the top of 
them by means of iron rings, In order to re- 
move this barrier, Mustapha dispatched a 

baq]} of expert swimmers undM the eloud of 
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nighty with axes in their girdles, to open a 
passage through the booms and palisades ; but 
the noise of these adventurers alarmed the 
garrison, and the guns on the walls immedia-^ 
tely commenced a fierce car^nonade* Being 
too elevated, they threw their phot over the 
heads of the Turks, and therefore proved 
ineffective ; but at the suggestion of Admiral 
de Monte, a party of Maltese swimmers were 
dispatched against them, and, after a sangui- 
nary combat in the water, completely routed 
the Turks. A subsequent attempt was made 
to destroy the booms, and stakes, by means 
of cables worked on the shore by ships caps- 
tans; but this also was baffled by the intrepi« 
dity of the marines, who swam out again and 
cut the ropes. 

Enraged at being thus circumvented in a 
fevourite project, the Pasha, on the 5th of 
July, ordered his guns to open simultaneously 
on the two towns. Accordingly, the vast bat- 
teries which had been raised on the hill of Sta« 
Margarita and the rock of Corradino com- 
menced a furious cannonade against Fort St. 
Michael, and the bulwark of Senglea, while 
those on Mount Sceberrasand the hill of Sal- 
vador played on Borgo and the castle of St. 
Angeloi The cannonade did not ecaae until 
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eonsiderable breDches were made in the ad» 
Tanced works of both towns, and the Pasha 
Was onlT delayed frdm making an attempt to 
storm the latter, from a desire that the Vice- 
roy of Algiers would soon arrive with a rein- 
fercement to share in the assault. 

Hassan, the leader of the algerine troops, 
soon came, acccMnpanied by two thousand five 
hundred choseta soldiers. He was the son of 
the famous Baiharossa, and the son*-iB-Iaw of 
the scarcely less femous Dragut, who lost his 
Kfe on the cape on which Fort Tigne stands. 
To this young warrior was committed, at his 
own request, the land attack on Fort St. Mi* 
chael, and to CanAe4issa his lieutenant, the 
assritime part of the 'enterprise. Under his 
superintendence, and in accordance with die 
Pasha *s original project, a number of boats 
were dragged overland from Marsamuscetto 
and launched in the Great Harbour, where 
diey were manned with four thovsand Alge- 
irhfie and Turkish soldiers. Under a f alliBg 
fire of round shot and musketry, the enemj 
•pang bravely upon the stockade, which 
obstructed the entrance of his fleet into the 
French Harbour, and with hammef s and hal* 
chets endeavoured to demolish it After si^ 
ferid anempti Ihejr nieeseded m- ibrawig m 
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passage to an uncovered part of the beach at 
the extremity of Senglea* This headland was 
defended by a battery of six guns, playing 
level with the water »and by a strong intrench"^ 
ment, within which were pointed a number of 
expert harquebusiers* Several discharges of 
shot among the assailants greatly diminished 
their nonibers; but rendered desperate by 
the periifs which surrounded them, after a 
combat of five hours, they forced the defen<- 
ders to retire, and planted seven Turkish en- 
signs on the summit of the iotrenchment. 

The sight of the Moslem standard floating 
triumphantly on this outwork, filled the 
knights widi shame and indignation, and a 
fresh body of them, headed by Admiral De 
Monte, renewed the battle. After a severe 
eonflict, the Turkish pennons were torn down, 
and therr defenders driven headlong from the 
rampart. A II those who failed to reach the 
boats were sacrificed, many were shot while 
ewimming after their boats, and gf the boats 
themselves many were sunk by the fire of the 
batteries. 

, The landward attack, headed by the Alge- 
rioe Viceroy in person, was not more success* 
liil. At the sound of a signal gun, his troops 

cashed gallanUy towards tbti breai^hts oa thf 
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side of the Birmula Gate and the castle of 8t 
Michael, and in a short space, a small corps 
of Algerines displayed their ensigns on several 
points of the parapet. A murderous discharge, 
lioweveri from the cannon of the fort ponred 
death into the heart of the enemy, and drove 
them back again with great slaughter* Una- 
ble to stand the steady and destructive fire of 
the knights, the Viceroy at length sounded a 
retreat, leaving the flower of his troops life- 
less at the foot of the rampart. 

The Turkish general did not fail to follow 
up this bloody effort with a fresh attack, but 
was again as vi3lently repulsed by thebrayery 
of the knights. IJndismayed, however, by 
these successive repulses, he ordered a kind 
€if bridge to be constructed by means of which 
he anticipated his troops would be able to en- 
ter the works. The Grandmaster, who re- 
garded this contrivance with apprehenaion, 
made two attempts to burn it by night / but 
the sleepless vigilance of the enemy rendered 
them futile. He at length determined to make 
a final attempt to destroy it by day, and his 
nophew, Henry de La Vallette, was instrusted 
with the perilous duty. At the head of a bo* 
cly of picked men, and in the teeth of a heavy 
fire from the Turks, he sallied out, accom* 
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)>ai\ied by h brother knight, with the inten- 
tion of fastening a number of strong ropes to 
the principal posts and beams of the bridge, 
fio as to enable them to drag it by main force 
from its position. The design, however, wat 
baffled by the fierce fire of the arquebusiers, 
and the followers of young La Valiette bore 
back the lifeless remains of their leader into 
the fortress. 

The Grandmaster, though secretly mourn- 
ing the fate of his nephew, did not allow him- 
self to be deterred for a moment from efiecting 
his purpose. By his orders, an entrance was 
opened in the wall, immediately facing the 
bridge, through which a pieceof artillery was 
brought to play on the whole structure. A 
few discharges shattered it in such a manner 
as to render it unserviceable ; and on the fol- 
lowing night, it was set on fire and consumed 
to ashes. 

Disconcerted by this event, the Pasha again 
ordered the Turkish batteries to open upon 
the two towns with redoubled activity, and 
the contest waxed daily more bloody and 
desperate. For four successive days the Chris* 
tians were engaged in .incessant skirmishes 
on the walls of LaSengle ; and at length, on 
the 2nd of Augustj the Turkish horns &ound- 
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ed an etealade. The Turks fought with ^x^ 
ifaordmary obstinacy ; but at the end of ail 
hours their ardour abated, and they recired 
from the breaches leaving them chockea with 
their dead* Five days afterwards, simulta* 
neous attacks were made on Fort St. Michael 
and the bastion of Castile. The Janiasariesi 
who led die van ol the battle, advanced a* 
gainst the former fortress with warlike sbouts, 
and though the ground over which they 
crossed was strewn with mutilated bodies, 
they fought their way to the top of the breach* 
and for four houra maintained their position. 
At this crisis, not only the knights, but the 
cittsens, men, women and children, bovered 
on the skirts of the eomiMt and supplied their 
protectors with refreshments or flung missilei 
and fire-works into the Ottoman ranka. Wea- 
ried and oppressed with fatigue the Christiana 
prepared for the worst, when suddenly, to 
their astonishment and joy, they heard a re* 
call sounded along the Turkish line. This 
seasonable relief was occasioned by a direr* 
sion on the part of the Oovernor of the 
Citta Notabile, who observing from his post 
the cloud of smoke which enveloped Fort St. 
Mrchael, hastily ordered a few squadrons of 

wahy to make an attack on the ncareat point 
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of the Turkish position* The knights who 
commanded this detachment led it down %p 
the Marsa, and fnassHcred all the tick ahd 
wounded which were found in the hospital of 
the enemy. The fugitives who had escaped 
carried the news, tbtt the Sicilian succours 
had arrived, which caused Mustaphai at the 
moment of victory to relinquish the breach, 
and to march against this new foe. His in* 
dignation knew no bounds when he discovered 
the true state of the case ; and had it not 
been for the harassed condition of bis soldiers 
and the entreaties of his oiBcers, he would 
have immediately marched back to the field. 
More than a fortnight elapsed before a new 
attempt was made. On the 18th of August^ 
the patience of the Turkish leaders became 
quite exhausted ; and they once more made 
an attack on the castle of St. Michaei,with 
the resolution of continuing it day and night 
until the towns were taken. A previous cai^ 
nonade had almost rased a part of the walla 
of St. Michael | but it was in vain that the 
enemy endeavoured to break through the 
barriers which the besieged formed wiui their 
bodies. The assault was suspended for some 
time» and was again renewed after suiwset | 

but the asMulantSj diihearteiied by their fi% 
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qiieot repulses soon gave up the attempt for 
the night« 

August the 19th the assault was renewed 
with. uiKiitniaished resolution, and continued 
oo the 20th but with little success on the 
part of the enemy, though at a great expense 
of h'fe on the side of the besieged. 

The garrison had by this time become 
greatly diminished, the wails were mined in 
every direction, many of the outworks were 
in the hands of the Turks and the Knishts 
advised the Grandmaster to blow them up 
and to retire into the ff^rtress of St. Angelo. 
But La Vttllette sternly rejected this counsel, 
and determined to keep his ground to the 
last 

No fresh assault was made until the 1st. of 
September, when the Janissaries endeavoured 
again to take possession of the breach ; but 
their attempts were frustrated by the cou- 
rage of their adversaries, and after a dreadful 
carnage they were obliged to retire from the 
conflict. At this crisis, when the battle was 
almost won by the valour of the knights, the 
iong expected succours arrived from Sicily. 
The forces assembled were two hundred 
knights, and about eight thousand veteran 
UQopSf who disembairked on the morning of the 
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7th of September, in the bay of Melleha, toge* 
tbier Vfith their arms and military stores. As 
soon as this expedition was landed, the Vi- 
ceroy set sail and returned back to Sicily, 

Though warned of the arrival of this re^ 
inforcement, the Turks imagined that nothing 
more would be tried than to force the entrance 
of the Great Harbour, Under this impres- 
sion, they blocked the entrance with stakes 
and booms, and held themselves in readiness 
to defend the barrier. Their consternation, 
consequently, was extreme, when their scouts 
announced that a Christian army had actually 
landed, and was in full march against their 
camp. Rumour magnified the Sicilian troops 
into an overwhelming force, &nd without wait- 
ing to ascertain their real force, the Turkish 
general instantly drew his garrison out of 
Fort St. Elmo, abandoned all his heavy ord-?^ 
nance, and hurrfed on board his fleet. Scar-* 
cely, however,had he accomplished this sudden 
movement, than he obtained authentic in&r- 
mation as to the number of his new enemies, 
and filled with shame, he ordered his army to 
be relanded. But in a few hours the labour 
of months had been rendered futile. Tb^ 
Maltese had already levelled his lines an4 
entrenchments, and the standard of StjJoha 
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once more waved orer the cavatier of St»Elmo« 
A few tkirmishea took place in the inter iur 
between the two parties ; bat the last efibrts 
of the Turkish leaders to retriere a long se* 
ries of reverses were ineffeetuMl. On the 
«aine day the whole army embarked^ and im» 
mediately weighed anchor for CSonatantinoplei 
Thus ended this memorable siege^ in which 
C6,000 Turkish soldiers perished* On the 
other side, the loss was also great, a.mounl- 
in^ to between seven and eight thousand citi- 
zens, besides two hundred and sixty knights. 
The eight of September, the annirersary of the 
raising of the siege, is still continued to be ce* 
lebrated as a general fe^ival throughout the 
island (a). 

Before visiting the different villages of the 
Island, the attention of the stranger is drawn 
to the new Cemetery recently constructed near 
Casal Tarscien, at a little distance from the 
head of the Grand Harbour. It occupies the 
whole extent of a hill, and at the top con« 
tains a beautiful Church of the Gothic order* 

• 

(a) The chief |iart of the above sketch baa l^oea 
compile 1 fromvol. II. of the MiUghhof JAiiltf, la 
CoiislaMo's ^iicoUaoy. 
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7his cemetery, which maT be considered a» 
one of the fine^ Necropolis je Europe, wa» 
modelled after the Nord cemetery of Paris, 
and buUt at a considerable expense. It is 
destined for the burial of corpses from the four 
cities, Valletta, Vittoriosa, Cospiceua and 
Senglea, including the suburb of Floriana. 
The place will be greatly embellished by the 
plantation of trees and tne formation of ele- 
gant monuments. 



INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND. 

Having visited all the interesting places in 
the city of Valletta and its suburbs, I shall 
proceed to point out what is most deserving 
of notice in the remaining part of the island. 
But as it is not my intention to describe every 
village in the country, which would only be 
tedious to the general reader, I shall here* 
with subjoin a Irst of them with their popn*^ 
lation aocording to the census taken m the 
year 1861. 

1st District, Snd District^ 

City Not^bile) a.|| Caaal Zebbog 4884 
and Rahut^/ ^** ~ 3iggieui S64A 
Caaal Dingli 584 
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Srd District, fith District, 



Cas Birchircari 


a629S 


Casal Curmi 


6197 


Sliema 


324 


•f Luca 


1592 


St. Giuliano 


476 


— Tarxen . 


1265 


Misida 


1148 


— Paola 


4^'> 


Casal Attard 


1239 6th District, 




— Lia 


1371 


Casal Zurrico 


2797 


— Baiean 


662 


— Crendi 


949 






— Safi 


286 






— Chircop 


409 






— Micabiba 


894 


4th District, 




7th District, 




Casal Naxaro 


2768 


Casal Zeitun 


5491 


— Melleha 


975 


— Zabbar 


4327 


— Musta 


3828 


— Ashiack 


1200 


— Gargur 


1200 


— Gudia 


932 



The most remarkable objects of iDterest in 
these Tillages are the parish churches, which 
are in general well built, commodious, and 
plentifully ornamented with images and pamt- 
ingSa The Maltese are very liberal in this 
respect, and seem to vie with one another 
which shall possess the most splendid house 
of worship. 

Amongst these Parish Churches, the fol- 
lowing are remarkable : that of Zeitun, for 
its beauty and architectural proportioni ; that 
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bf Zebbug, for its rich decorations and silver 
treasures ; that of Siggieui, for the elegance 
of its new portico ; that of Gndia^ for its new 
|)eH-tower and the measured sound of its bells 
made in London ; and that of Birchircara for 
its yastness and fine bells. Generally, all the 
Churches of Malta, except the oldest ones» 
such as that of Attard, Nasciaro, and the old 
one of Birchircara, suffer from the decay of 
architectural taste in the past century : the 
barocco style everywhere prevails. 

The new Churcn at Musta deserves the at* 
tention of the visitor. It is a round Temple^ 
equal in vastness to the Pantheon at Rome, 
its Dome is as wonderful as its beauty and 
the harmony of its majestic architecture. It 
is one of the most remarkable modern monu- 
ments of Christianity. Its construction was 
commenced in 1832 and finished in 1862 on 
the designs of the late talented Architect, 
Mr. Giorgio Grognettde Vass^,a Maltese who 
is buried in the same Church projected by 
him and raised by the inhabitants of that 
village. 

All the villages are divided into seven dis- 
tricts ; and in every one there is stationed a 
Syndic, or sheriff, who has a certain number 
of police under b s command for the preset* 
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%ation of the peaee. This offieer is authorised 
to act as magistrate^ ao4 may decide any civil 
6ause» within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
not including a value of more than £ S. 

An appeal may be made from this court to 
that of three Magistrates in Valletta — ^Tbese 
C^ourts of th'a Syndics have no criminal juris* 
diction. 

The common vehicle lately used for tra- 
velling in Malta waa called a ealesse; a 
kind of carriage with two wheels, drawn by 
one horse or mule. Some of these convevan- 
ces are intended for two persons only, others 
carry four. The driver is obliged to walk or 
run at the aide,and with a small piece of wood, 
Called a niggieza^ in which two short nails are 
fixed, pricks the animal in order to urge him 
onward. The roads in the country, especial- 
ly those lesding to the principal villages, are 
in general suiBciently good for the run of 
these vehicles ; but in the uninhabited parts* 
they are rugged, and in some {cases travelling 
on horseback would be dangerous. The hire 
of a good horse for a day is about five ahil* 
lings, the same price is generally paid for a 
calesse. 

Of Ute years however carriagen hvft alroosl 
outifely replaced the calesaesiMd jki tbe beg* 
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inning of the year 1857 an Omnibus Company 
was established as a means of conveyance 
between Valletta and the principal Casals and 
vice versa. 

Having made these preliminary observations^ 
I shall imagine the traveller leaving Port des 
Bombes, and taking the principal road, called 
St. Giuseppe towards the Old City. After 
proceeding for about two milesi he will reach 
a long succession of arches which form part of 

THE ACQUBDUCT. 

This stupendous work was begun in the 
year 1610, during the reign of the Grand- 
master Alofio Wignacourti and was completed 
in the space of five years. Previous to its 
erection, in case of scarcity of water in sum-* 
mer, owing to little rain having fell during 
winter, the inhabitants of the town were ob- 
liged to trasport water from a spring at the 
end of the Great Harbour, called Ain Filepg 
which made it very expensive and inconve- 
nient* In order to provide a sufficient supply 
several springs were united together by sub- 
terraneous conduits, and their waters made 
to flow into one channel. The chief spring 
rises at a place called Diar Chandul^ about 
two miles west of Citt& Vecchia. As far m 
19 
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Casal attard the acqueduct is underground, tl 
afterwards alternately rises and falls with the 
upevenness of the ground, until it reaches the 
city. The whole length of its course is about 
nine and a half English miles. 

To this Aqueduct were lately added the 
waters found in the vicinity of Casal Curmi 
and discovered near Casal Dingli. The wa- 
ter found at the Marsa, which is aomewhat 
saltish, being too near the sea, is conveyed 
through iron tubes to the Grand Harbour and 
Burmola, where it is distributed for the use 
of the inhabitants. Some steam-pumps draw 
that water from the cisterns, the supply of 
which is almost equal to one third of that of the 
Wignacourt Aqueduct to which new springs 
were added to increase the supply of water. 



About five miles from Valletta, a little to 
the right of the San Giuseppe road, are the 

Garbems akd Palace of St. Antonio, 

built by the Grandmaster De Paula, and af- 
terwards appropriated as a country-seat by 
his successors. The palace is spaciooa and 

comnio4i9tt8« m4 the 0i(wtiiQn nc^c^ipgly 
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pleasant The garden is extensive and con* 
tains a great abundance of fruittrees, laid out 
in a very neat and regular order. The name* 
rous ponds and fountains which are met with 
in the paved walks, and which may be made 
to scatter out water in different directions, 
add considerably to the interest of the place ; 
one may easily have access to these gardens. 

The Oovernor Sir W. Reid has added to 
these gardens a small agrarian museum, as 
also an agricultural school for the inhabitants 
of the country. 

LUNATIC ASYLUM 

The new Lunatic Asylum, a work inaugu- 
rated by Governor More O' Ferralli and fi- 
nished under the administration of Sir G. Le 
Marchant, is situated at about a mile distant 
from this Villa, on the road leading to Citt^ 
vecchia. This vast building is one of the 
most beautiful in Europe, for the excellent 
order of its construction, the perfection of ita 
regulationsi and the luxury of its accomoda- 
tion. The Asylum, which was formerly a 
simple house at Floriana, is now a large and 
regular establishment, lying in the declivity 
of the valley of Wied Indian a loneIy,plea8anly 
and quiet abade of so toany unfortunate be^ 
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ingSyformerly treated with almost brutal cruel- 
ty. It has a plentiful supply of water from 
the Wigaacourt Aqueduct. 

CITTA* TECCHIA, or LA KOTABILB. 

Leaving St, Antonio, and passing through 
Casal Attardywhere there is a fine church, half 
an hour's ride will bring the traveller to the 
old City, situated on one of the most elevated 

farts of the island, and nearly in its centre, 
t 18 surrounded with walls, and defended 
with bastiohs and other modern fortifications, 
which render it exceedingly strong. Before 
the arrival of the Arabs, a much more exten- 
sive space was enclosed within the waits, but 
it was diminished by them in order to render 
its defence more easy and practicable. 

In early times this city bore the same name 
with the island, and was called Melita accord- 
ing to a quotation from Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher, lib. iv. c. 3. ** Insul® in alto Man Fe» 
lagise lis sunt, Melite insula, in qua civitaa 
Melitae et Chersonesus et Junonis templum,et 
Herculis templum. '* Upon the Authority of 
Cicero and Diodorus Siculus we learn that the 
capital of Malta contained many stately build- 
ings^ and was very rich in tbe style of its ar* 



1 
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chitecture. This evidence is substantiated 
by s everal remains, which are still seen scat- 
tered about the city, and by the vestiges of 
ancient baths, and temples which have occa- 
eionally been found whilst excavating, both 
within the walls and nDout the suburbs 

During the domination of the Order of Si. 
John, this city was governed by a Haketn or 
Ruler, chosen yearly by the Grandmaster, 
from among the principal Maltese citizens.He 
was ordinardy called the Captain of the Rod, 
and the jurisdiction of his court extended over 
the civil and criminal cases of all the villages 
in the island. The Magistracy of the city con- 
sisted of three officers, called Giurati, who 
were also chosen annually by the sovereign. 
The civil Court was formed of a tribunal of 
three Judges, one of whom judged all regular 
lawsuits, while the remaining two, called /e/fo- 
iif were only permitted to decide upon cer-* 
tain causes of small moment. 

On the election of a new Grandmaster, the 
ceremony of inauguration was performed in 
this city. Early in the morning, the sove- 
reign left Valletta, accompanied by his court, 
and escorted by a body ^uard with bands of 
music. On his arrival near the cityi he waa 
auluted by the musketry and by the principal 
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GiuraiOf who presented him with a bunch of 
artificml flowers^ with en appropriate speech, 
nnd afterwards kissed his hand. The pro- 
cession then proceeded, until it joined the 
Bishop and the clergy, who came out to meet 
them. The Grandmaster was afterwards 
placed under a canopy bore on four poles by 
the Giuraii, and continued walking until he 
Arrived at the gates of the city, where a place 
was prepared for him to kneel upon, before 
which a cross was erected. After the gates 
were shut, the first Giurato stepped forward, 
bearinif in his hand a silver dish, with two 
keys laid upon it of the same metal, and mak- 
ing a very low bow, addressed the sovereign 
in the following words. "Most Serene Lord, 
the Divine Majesty has been pleased to fa« 
vour us and this city, by placing over us so 
great a prince as lord and master ; and the 
high honor is conferred upon me of present- 
ing to Your Serene Highness the keys of this 
city, in order that you may take possession 
thereof Therefore, my coliesv^ues and my- 
self, in all humility, beg of Your Most Sere- 
ne Highness to deign to swear upon the habit 
t>i the Grand Cross, that you will observe all 
the privileges, and franchises, and usages of 
this city, and of the Island oi Malta, which 
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were conceded to them by the Most Serene 
Sovereigns of Arragon and Sicily, and by 
the magnanimous Grandmasters ofthiasacrea 
Order, the predecessors of Your Most Serene 
Highness, and command that the same be 
observed. *' The Grandmaster then laid his 
hand upon the cross on his breast, and said : 
'^ I am bound to do so ; I swear. '* After the 
keys were delivered into his hand, the proces* 
sion proceeded to the Cathedral, where a so- 
lemn Te Deum was sung, and after *the cele- 
bration of Mass, the pageant terminated. 

The ceremony of consecrating the bishops 
of Malta is also performed in the Cathedral 
of this city. 

The Cathedral and the ancient Magisterial 
Palace are the chief objects worthy of notice 
within the walls of the city. The site of the 
former building, according to tradition, waa 
formerly occupied by the residence of Pub« 
lius, who was governor of the Island, at the 
time of St. Pauls shipwreck. The edifice is 
built in the Corinthian style, and contains an 
altar composed of several kinds of very rich 
marble. In the upper part of the building 
there is a small library, and a few antiquities 
which have been found from time to time in 
excavittions m^ide. about the city. The ex* 
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tensire-view of the Island from the terrace 
of the Cathedral is exceedingly fine, as it al- 
most takes in the whole country. This Church 
was greatly damaged by the severe shock of 
earthquake experienced in Malta on the 12th 
October 1866. The ancient Magisterial Pa- 
lace is a commodious buildingi now turned 
into a Hospital for military inyaUds, under 
the name of Sanatorium. 

Besides the cathedral there are two con- 
vents in the city, one a monastery of Bene* 
dictine nuns, annexed to which is a small but 
neat church. 

The bishop's Palace and Theological Se<* 
minary are situated close by the cathedral,and 
are worthy of notice* In the Saloon there 
is a Gallery of portraits of the Bishops of 
this diocese. Adjoining the latter building 
is the supposed site of the ancient temple 
of Apollo. 

The suburbs of the city, called Rabbaio^ 
contain several large buildings, among which 
are four monasteries, and two hospitals, one 
called Delia Saura administered by the 
Bishop and the other dedicated to Santo 
Spirito. The former was founded by seve« 
ral legacies lefk by pious individuals, and the 
latter appears to have bcM a public e8t»< 
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blishinent instituted at a very early period. 
It is ut present under the direction of the 
local government. 

ST. PAUL'S CAVE. 

One of the most interesting objects in the 
suburbs of Citta Vecchia is the Grotto of 
St. Paul, situate underneath a Church dedi- 
cated to the same saint. According to tra- 
ditii/n, St. Paul, accompanied by Luke the 
Apostle, and Trophimus, resided in this cave 
for the spuce of three months, the time of his 
stay upon thei sisnd. in order to give the tra- 
dition some appearance of consistency a famous 
writer on Malta assiirns Paul s ** modesty and 
humility * as the reason of his choosing such 
a habitation ; for it cannot be supposed, ar* 
gues the same writer that the barbarous in- 
habitants, who manifested their kindness in so 
signal a manner to the apostle, or that the 
most noble and courteous Publius, who was 
so greatly indebted to him, would have willin- 
gly suffered Paul to occupy so mean a dwel- 
ling. Nor can it be imagined that the apostle 
was here kept prisoner, after the centurion 
had forbid the soldiers to kill any of the cri- 
minals, whom he had brought ^ith him, in ot« 

der to Aaye Paul's life. 
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The veneration for this c^ve very much in* 
creased about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when a citizen of Cordova, 
named Fra Giovanni, left his native country, 
and came to Malta in order to tenant it. This 
anachorilehnd a chapel erected over the grot- 
to of St Paul, dedicated to St. Publius, which 
was afterwards very much enlarged by the 
Grandmaster Lascaris and enriched with do- 
nations of a vast number of relics by the reign- 
ing Pontiffs of Rome. Am* »ng these Ciantar 
enumerates a piece of the true err ss on which 
Christ was crucified, some remains of sii of 
the apostles, and of about fifty other saints. 

The descent to the grotto is by a conve- 
nient staircase, leading down from the chapel. 
The grotto itself is of a concave and circular 
form, not more than twelve ytirds in diameter, 
8nd about ei^ht feet high in the centre. A 
fine marble statue of St, Phu!« with a latin 
inscription, occupies the middle of the cave, 
before which several lights are kept rontinual- 
ly burning. The material of which rbe grot- 
to is formed is a soft magnesian lime-stone, 
and reckoned very eflicat ii us as a f( brifuge 

On the right of the entrance is the follow- 
ing inscription, placed there by the Grand- 
Iftajft^r Emmunuel Pinto.. 
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D. O. M. 

Hoc dextrum divi Pauli cryptae lattis, 

ierram asportantibus tivmquam clausum, 

et numquam deficiens, semper excisum et 

numquam decrescenSf ut in majorem 

cresceret venerationem^ eminenUssimus 

Jff. O M. M, et Princeps seren. Fr, 0. 

Emman. Pinto nobHiori auxit ornatu 

MDCCXLVIIL 

The opinion is quite common among th« 
natives, that the stone of ^vhich this cave is 
composed is continually regenerating.and thut 
although a sufficient quantity has been taken 
away to load several vessels, the dimensions 
of the cave remain precisely the same. It 
would be useless to adduce here any proofs 
to shew the glaring absurdity and inconsis- 
tency of this opinion ; such tales passed cur- 
rent during the ignorance of the dark age^, 
but the common sense of the present dny will 
treat them as fables. A miraculous agency 
is assigned for the above phenomenon, as this 
at once removes every objection which may be 
brought against it from any natural cause* 

A small Church, dedicated to St. Publius, it 
built on this grotto, and divine service is 
performed in it by the colkgiaua resident io a 
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euntitcuous convent supported out of a fund 
bequeathed by the Order and now adminis- 
tered by the Government. The priests of this 
Collegiate Church are at present the onty 
clergymen in the Island who wear the octa^^on 
cross of the Knights of Malta, besides the 
nuns of St. Ursola of Valletta^ 

On the other side of St. PauPs Church 
there is a square, in the middle of which 
stands a statue of the Aposjtie, who accordius^ 
to tradition, preached to the inhabitants of 
these 'Islands from that place. Underneath 
there are many graves, wherein lie the re- 
mains of illustrious foreguers, who wished to 
he buried within^ those precincts. 

CATACOMBS* 

The Catacombs of St. Paul are situated 
about five minutes walk from the Church, 
whither the sacristan generally accompanies 
all travellers with a supply of tapers, which he 
lights before |entering. The^ descent to the 
entrance is about nine feet. deep, by staircase 
three feet wide, leading to a kind of gallery 
dug under ground^ with a great number of 
others branching oiFfrom the principal, and 
also from the secondaries. The sides of these 
passives cuntaia many niches to receive tUe 
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body, cut in the walls without any regfular or- 
der: some are entirely uncovered; while othera 
are arranged with more order, in two stories^ 
and partly closed with a layer of mortar raised 
up in a circular form. These sepulchres are 
of different sizes, some proportionably formed 
for infants, which generally occupy the sides, 
whilst in many of the larger ones, it may be 
seen from a couple of circular holes sufficien- 
tly large to receive the head, that they were 
intended for two full-crown persons. 

There are several halls among these ga^ 
leries ; the roof of one is supported by a group 
of rough fluted columns, and on the floor of 
the same are two circular blocks, about four 
ieet in diameter, flat on the ;top, with a low 
edge round the circumference. Some are of 
opinion that the latter were used for washing 
the bodies before burial. 

The area of these subterraneous excavations 
ednnot now be determined, as many of the 
passages have been walled up, lest the curious 
visitant should lose himself in such a laby** 
rinth, which according to tradition has seve- 
ral times happened. The stone of which these 
catacombs are formed is very soft and porouSy 
and consumes away very fast by the dampness 
yrhich prevails so low underground* 
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Besides the above tkere are other similar 
excavations in the Citta Notabile, many of 
which have been closed up. One of them, 
however, called by the natives Abbatia^ in 
the district of £tr lb>6ii, about a quarter of 
mile outside the suburbs, still remains open. 
The descent to the principal part of these ca- 
tacombs is from a well, at a few paces distant 
firom one of the subterraneous apartments. 
About fifteen feet below the surface of the 
earth is a regular door way, in which there 
has been a wooden door. After passing the 
threshold, there is a chamber about 19 feet 
long by 14 wide, excavated in the rock which 
is rather soft, the roof being supported by an 
arch and two pillars formed in excavating^ 
The chamber contains several sepulchres, and 
a round block similar to that which I have 
mentioned in the catacombs of St. PauL 

Upon the arch over the farthest sepulchi e» 
there is an inscription, of which the following 
is alt that can be deciphered. 
NOT 

N ITO 

BI« I TIN PAC 

PACEM AN/ST ACV 

ATIO P^ITAB 

INH^CAOCO R£COR 



CATACOMBS. $0S 

From the tenor of what can be gathered 
from the above, it may be concluded^ that it 
was the work of Christians. 

There is generally much extravagance in 
the opinions entertained concerning the ori- 
ginal design of thesCi as well as other subter- 
raneous sepulchral excavations. Many will 
have that they were formed by the primitive 
christians, who, during times of persecution^ 
lived and buried the bodies of their confes- 
sors and m%rtyr8 in them. This opinion pre* 
vails at Rome, and consequently a number 
of labourers are kept constantly at work at 
the catacombs, and as soon as they discover a 
repository with any of the marks of its being 
that of a saint, what rs found within is im- 
mediately taken care of. The principal mark 
of its sanctity is a small projection in the 
side of the gallery, a little below the repofsi- 
tpry, which sometimes cantains pieces of phials, 
tinctured with various colours, in which it is 
pretended that the blood of the martyrs Was 
preserved, in order to distinguish them from 
others. This imposition has no foundation 
to support it, and I would just remark, that 
the same custom prevails unto the present day 
in some places of Asia Minor, While at 
Ca«tro R08BO 00 the ^oaat of Ckiramaoiai I 
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observed several small mud-hillocks, piled up 
above the graves, in which were fixed small 
pieces of broken glass and earthenware of 
various colours. 

Against the above opinion, concerning the 
design of these catacombs, it may be justly 
argued, that at a time when Christians were 
openly persecuted, it was not at all probable, 
that such vast undertakings could have been 
carried on without the knowledge of the per* 
aecutors, nor that any inimical government 
would 'have permitted the work to be prose^ 
cuted in opposition to their own proceedings* 
If, again, these were completed during season 
of peace, they must have been public, and be- 
ing found in such exposed situations, just 
without the city, would never have been use- 
ful for a place of refuge. 

It is my opinion, that the catacombs of MaU 
ia were originally the work of the Phoeniciansj 
or the. Romans, whose general manner it was 
to bury in caves ; nor was the custom of in- 
terring as we do now, in the open air, or in 
churches, ever made use of before Christianity 
introduced It. The Romaps prpbably derived 
the custom of burying their dead in su^b 
•ubterraneoua cemeteries from the Phceni^ 
ciaos ; for, that t)i^ ^^m^ was pr^ val^nt will^ 
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thetn, is very evident from the numerous oa* 
tacombs to be found in Rome. At lengthy 
however, they derived from the Greeks the 
manner of burning their dead bodies, and as 
this came gradually into general use, the cata- 
combs fell into total neglect. In this 8tate5 
we may suppose that the Christians took pos- 
session of them in times of persecution, where 
they C(Sncea\ed themselves, because it was not 
80 likely that they would be searched after in 
such abandoned places. When the empire be- 
came christian, they again fell into that state 
of disuse in which they are found at present. * 

ANCIENT TOMBS OF BINGEMMA* 

About one hour's walk to the west of Citta 
Vecchia is a hill called ia £ing€mma,\n which 
are cut a number of sepulchral grots, of differ, 
rent sizes, and varying in their internal for- 
mation. At present, many of them are choked 
up with rubbish, and others serve as sheep« 
cotes and stables for cattle. Some appear to 
have been originally intended for one person 

* See the interesting work on Catacombs and 
8|t. Paars Grotto, by the learned Rev, Giov^nDi 
Gatt Said. 

«0 
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only, whilst others were designed f»)r two or 
three, as may be seen from the circular inlets 
made to receive the heads. A little above 
the tombs are cut small niches in the wall, a}>- 
parently destined as stands for lamps. The 
caves occupy one side of the mountain, and 
are placed one above another to three tiers or 
rows. Several large caves contain no tombs 
whatever, and were probably designed for a 
different purpose. 

Some have supposed that this place formed 
the cemetery of the Essenes, a sect among 
the Jews, wliose piincipal resideDce was the 
west side of the Lake Asphaltites, and whose 
manner of life was very retired and recluse. 
I^eaving aside the want of all historical evi- 
dence to establish the fact, that any number 
of this sect ever existed on. the island, the A- 
rabic name, which the hill has retained, goes 
somewhat to nullify this supposition. Besides 
there is another place not for from Gittft Vec- 
chia, close by the hill called Emiarfa, whicb 
has preserved, until the present day, the name 
of Kboor-el-Yehood, the Graves of the Jews: 
hence it is not likely that this people possessed 
two burial-places so close to each other, or 
that they ever existed here in such numbers, 
as to render this necedsary 
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As to the style of the above totnbs, very 
little can be argued therefrom, since different 
nations of antiquity buried their dead in the 
same manner. The small village of Siioah, in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, consists of huta 
formed from a number of Jewish sepulchres^ 
cut in the rock at the foot of Mount Olivet, 
and which benr much resemblance to those of 
Bingemma, The Sepulchres of the Kings and 
of the Judges, about a mile to the north of 
Jerusalem, differ very little in their construc- 
tion from the catacombs of St. Paul in Citta 
Vecchia. In Persia and Egypt the same cu« 
istom prevailed, as may be seen from many 
excavations of the same kind which exist unto 
the present day. 

I have already stated lifiy opinion, in a for- 
mer part of this work, thai these grots are 
vestiges of the Phcenici^s, who held posses- 
sibn of the island for eight centuries. This 
manner of interring the dead wad quite' com* 
mon to' this peoplej as may be seen from the 
extensive cemeteries outside the city of Si* 
dtin, one of their ancient principal towns^ 
The* formation of the interior apartments of 
the tombs exactly correspond in both places^ 
and' th^ site cho&«tt for the purpose, in the 
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side of a mountain, and not far distant from 
the city, is equally analogous. 

Another coincidence between the tombs of 
the Phoenicians in Syria, and those of Bin- 
gemma, ought not to DO overlooked, — a coin^ 
cidence which does not exist between the 
latter and Jewish burial-places in the Holy 
Land : I allude to the larger caves which 
are found among the tombs, apparently des- 
tined for some other purpose Ihan that of in- 
terment. I imagine that these were temples^ 
as at a very early period the custom prevailed 
for men to repair to the summit of hills, or 
else to caverns in rocks, in order to worship 
the gods, whom they imagined held their re- 
sidence in such places. This mode of wor* 
ship existed among the Greeks, as may be 
known from the cavern which was dedicated 
to Aphrudite in Phocis, and the situation of 
Delphi and Parnassus, of which latter Strabo 
writes : (1ib.ix. p. 638j ''The mountain of Par- 
nassus is a place of great reverence^ having 
fnany caverns, and other detached spots high- 
ly honoured and sanctified.' Among the Per^^ 
sians most of their temples were caverns In 
rocks, either formed by nature, or artificially 

Produced. Porphyry assures us, that the 
>eity had alwajrs a Tock or cayera for bi9 
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temple; and that these existed amongst tombs 
may be argued from the testimony of Theve- 
not (Part 2nd p. 144, 146) who found several 
stone coffins among the excavated temples of 
the Persians. From these data it may be ar- 
gued that the same custom amongst the Phxe* 
nicians, and that the similarity of the tombs 
of Binaemma, in every respect corresponding 
with those which undoubtedly belonged to 
this ancient people, establishes them as the 
remains o{ their work in the island of Malta. 

The ruin^ of the ancient temples are worthy 
of a visit. On the eastern side of the Island, 
near the bay of Bir-zebbugia, there exist th« 
vestiges of the famous temple of Hercules : 
they consist of large irregular and polygon 
stones piled up one upon the others opposite 
these ruins, near the sea side, there is a ves- 
tibule composed of only three stones, the lar- 
gest of which is about 16 feet long. 

About a mile distant to the south of Cren* 
di, are the ruins of another Phoenician temple, 
dedicated to the Brothers Kabiri. constructed 
of cyclopic stones. In the course of the exca* 
rations made in 1839, statues, bones, and aa 
altar were found, and are now preserved in 
the museum of the Public Library. 

About another mile distant from these ruint 
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there are the remains of another large tem- 
ple, dedicated to the worship of Esculapiua. 
It is called Mnaidr a, that ib^ a temple of light, 
and the other one just mentioned is styled 
Hagiar Kim. Other marks of cyclopic con- 
fitructions exist in various parts of the Island, 
bniongst which those on Curradino Hill and 
A large cistern on the road tal Medewiet, at a 
little distance from the temple of Hercules, 
are remarkable. 

The village Zurrico contains the remains of 
a Grecian construction and a 8epulchre,which 
«re very well preserved in the residence of 
the Parish'-priest. Similar vestiges are also 
to be found on the njad leading from this 
village to the neighbouring one of Safi. 

EMTAHLBB. 

This place is situated not far distant from 
the shore, about three miles to the west of 
Citta Vecchia, and is much resorted to in the 
summer season by parties of pleasure. The 
little veriety of hill and dale which this spot 
presents, and the comparative fertility of the 
yallies, watered by a copious spring, toge^ 
ther with a delightful prospect of the sea, 
form the attractions which drav visitors occa- 
aionally to spend a day here. There »re only 
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afev nouses at this place, but a tolerably 
spacious cave througb which a spring of lim- 
pid water runs, serves as a very agreable re- 
treat fnjrn the heat of the sun, and as a com- 
modious dining room in which to spread out 
a rural repast. 

BOSCHETTO. 

The above name is given to a public garden, 
situated in a delightful valley, about two miles 
to the south of Citta Vecchia. This place is 
well worth visiting. The garden is watered 
by numerour canals, which are supplied from 
the principal acqueduct Here is likewise a 
commodious artificial grotto, with a fine foun- 
tain at one end, and provided with a stone 
table and benches, forming a pleasant and cool 
resting-place for a pick-nick party during the 
heat of summer. 

On a hill which overlooks the garden,called 
Monte Verdala, is a large square edifice, built 
by the Grandmaster of the same name, in 
the year 1586. This building was used as a 
country-seat by his successors, until the Pa- 
lace and Gardens of St. Antonio were substi- 
tuted for that purpose by the Grandmaster 
pe Paula. 

It is at present in good repair, owing to the 
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work done by order of Governor Sir W.Reid, 
who had a special liking to this place, he 
having chosen the Boschetto Palace as a 
summer residence. Some years back the cul- 
tivation of silkworms was introduced in these 
Islands, and this palace was appropriated for 
this purpose, but notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts used, the plan failed ; this accounts for 
the extensive plantation of mulberry trees in 
Boschetto and other parts of the island. 

On the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
(29th Junej the reKgious ceremonies of which 
are celebrated at the Old City, the Gardens 
of Boschetto present a very joyous appea- 
rance. Numerous companies of people from 
the towns and the surrounding villages meet 
here, and pass the day in various kinda of 
rural pastimes and amusements. 

Since 1853, through the efforts of Sir Wil- 
liam Reid the promoter of agricultural indu- 
stry, yearly agrarian exhibitions, similar to 
those held in other parts of. Europe, take 
place in these gardens on the above festival, 
that being the principal day of meeting for 
all country people. A similar exhibition takes 
place in (jozo on the principal festival of that 
island the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Msry, the 15th Augustt^^^hese exhibitions 
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are under the direction of a society entitled 
La societa Economico Agraria ; — and have 
had a yearly increasing success. 

THB INQUISITOR'S PALACE. 

Stands a little to the south of the Boschet- 
iOf in a very delightful situation Commanding 
a view of one i*f the richest vales in Malta* 
This buildintr was formerly the country-seat 
of the Inquisitor, but is now the property of 
the British Government. It is occasiopally 
occupied by some of the gentry of the town, 
but when tenantless, travellers and persons 
visiting the place for recreation or pleasure 
are permitted to use it. The edifice is neat 
and commodious, and had formerly a small 
chapel connected with it, which is at present 
used as a common room. 

In the valley below is a large spring, culled 
Ain il Kbira,hy which name the region around 
the Palace is known. The fruit produced in 
this place is very fine. A little to the east is 
the district called Girghenti, which is likewise 
very fertile in fruits and other productions. 
This is also watered by several springs, one 
of which issues from beneath an ancient build- 
ing called Ta Durrensi. A little below the 
ruin^ the water runs through a spacious caye^ 
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the area of which has lately been filled up by 
the falling: in of tbe'roof. There are several 
other old buildings in the neighbourhood,one 
called by the natives Torre tat Fttlia. Besides 
these vestiges of antiquity,8everal hewn stones 
of uncommon size are to he seen in an old wall 
above the group of caves situated in the eas- 
tern avenue leading to the Inquisitor's Palace, 
und supposed to have been formerly the re- 
sidence of a company of gypsies. 

fAuara, 

This name is given to a spot on tlie south- 
ern coast which overlook the sea, and was 
much frequenter! by the inhabitants as a place 
of recreation and pleasure. The direct road 
lo it lies through Casal Zebbug and Casal 
Siggiewi ; but by crawling down a steep rock, 
it can be reached from the Inquisitor's Palace, 
from which it is about two miles distant. The 
soil hereabouts is remarkably fertile, and is 
symmetrically piled up in terraces on the side 
of the ascent, which rises gradually from a 
precipice overlooking the sea about two hun- 
dred feet high. 

Beneath the small church of this place is 
a spring which runs through an artificial cave, 
and thence flows into a large pond, from 



whence it is let out in different directions 
to water the land. This spring is now joined 
with the Bouverie Aqueduct, which receives 
the water from the springs of S. Giorgio, and 
Annunziata, besides the one just mentioned. 
It runs to an extent of about seven miles and 
distributes its waters to the towns on the 
otherside of the Grand Harbour, after sup- 
plying; the tanks of several villages through 
which it runs. In this cave is a stone table 
and benchesi for the accommodation of visi^ 
tors, who Come here to spend a day of recrea- 
tion. 

From Fauara the traveller may have a good 
view of the small island of Fiiila, about five 
miles distant from the coast. This island is 
only inhabited by rabbits, of which there are a 
great number. It is occa.sionally visited by 
fishing-boats, \phich go thither in order to ga« 
ther the patella, and other shell^fish, which 
abound on the shores of the rock, 

THE MAKLUBA. 

The road to this place lies throucrh Casal 
Xiuca, Micabiba and Crendi, from which last 
it is fibout ten minutes* walk, and in all about 
seven miles from Valletta, The name is given 
tQ w oval hollow in the eartbi sunk to the dtsi 
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tance of 180 feet, at the bottom of which is ti 
very pleasant garclen consisting of various 
kinds of fruit trees. The length of the aper- 
ture is 830 feet, and the width 2O0. The 
descent to the area below is by a narrow and 
very rugged staircase, cut into the circum- 
ference The appearance of the inner sides 
is very cr«gi>y ; the rocks around are broken 
and scattered about in every direction, and 
the whole face of the land around this quarter 
bears evident signs that it once underwent 
aome violent concussion. The country in the 
vicinity begins to decline irregularly for th6 
distance of twu or three miles before it cen- 
tres in this spot, which very abruptly sinks 
into a deep hollow. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, what may have been the natural causes 
productive of these phenomena ; but the 
most probable opinion is, that they are occa- 
sioned by the destruction of a subterraneous 
cave in the event of an earthquake, or some 
other violent convulsion of nature. The word 
Makluba signifies overturned^ and the common 
tradition is, that this hollow was the site of 
an ancient village, the ^inhabitants of which, 
like those of Sodom and Gomorrah, vexed 
the Almighty until he took signal vengeance 
upon them by destroying their village, as he 
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did the tents of Dathan and Abiram, by caus-« 
ing the earth to open and swallow it up. Ac- 
cording to Ciantar,80ine bitumen was formerly 
found here in the remains of a cistern, none 
of which, however, appears at present. Dur- 
ing winter, the water in the cavity sometimes 
covers the trees, but it soon finds an outlet 
through the fissures of the rock. Close by 
the cave is a small chapel dedicated to St, 
Matthew. 

The appearance of the rocks above the sea 
coast, a little beyond Makluba, confirms the 
idea that it was produced by some violent na- 
tural commotion. The stone is of a dark hue, 
and is very rough and craggy. There are 
also large ravines formed in the rock, which 
open in the direction of the sea, and run very 
narrow towards the bottom. 

GHAR HASSAN. 

This Cave is situated on the southern coast 
of the island, and is well worth visiting, on 
account of its interesting locality, and the pe^ 
culiar style of its formation. The chief en- 
trance stands upon a perpendicular rock, a« 
bout two hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, the descent to which is rather dange^ 
rous, TJie interior is divided into several 
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natural recesses, stretching out in various it* 
rections, and extending inwards for a consi« 
derable distance. A narrow passage across 
the cave leads round to another opening over- 
looking the sea, which cannot be reached' in 
any other manner. There still exists a tra- 
dition among the natives, that this place took 
its name from a Saracen who resided in it 
fbr some time after the expulsion of his 
countrymen from Malta. It is rather a sin* 
gular coincidence, that the same name is men* 
tioned in the Cufic inscription found in the 
island some time back, of which Ciantar gives 
a copy in his Malta lilustrata' plate xvii. A 
very ingenious translation of the above, by 
Cavalier d* Itlalinsky, Minister Extraordina*' 
ry and Plenipotentiary of the Emperor of 
Russia, may be seen in the Mines de VOriefiit 
tom. i. p, 395, 

An illuatrious Italian writer, an exile in 
Malta, wrote an excellent Canto in i846,which 
well deserves a^ perusal; 

Hfi&MITAO0 OP ST. PAUL. 

About a mile to the Ifefltf of the road, after 
leaving Casal Nkshar^ there ia an extensive 
ravine, called by the native^ Uied-et^Aset, 
in the sides of which anf several natttritl c«vto 
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of tolerable dimensions. On a pledge of the 
rocky rather high up in the ravine^ is a small 
chapel dedicated to St. Paul, built upon the 
spot where he is said to have resided. Were 
it not for the natural grandeur of the scene 
around; this tradition could communicate but 
little interest to the locality in question ; as a 
proof of which I shall relate the following a- 
necdote. It is now about two months since I 
visited the hermitage,in company with a friend 
of mine^ and while resting on the little square 
before the chapel, f asked a countryman, who 
has brought us a few grapes to purchase, whe- 
ther he thought St. Paul ever lived there. He 
very quaintly replied : "Sir, \ do not know; 
there are so many places on the island where 
people say that the apostle resided, that I 
am inclined to think, that these spots were 
only honoured by a visit from him. And 
then again, to imagine that some one followed 
him to mark these spots, during his short 
residence in Malta, is rather too much for me 
to believe. '* This I regard as a- specimen of 
native common sense. 

Within the chapel of the Hermitage there 
is a cistern, filled with the water which tri- 
ckles down from the adjacent rock. Several 
of ike Gi'andmasters of the Order were ac- 
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customed to have their tables supplied from 
this spring. 

After crossing over the extensive and fertile 
plain of Nasshar, the next place of interest in 
this direction is 

ST, PAUL'S BAY, 

According to a tradition of the natives, this 
is the place where the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles was shiprecked, while on his voyage 
from Syria to Rome. The bay is about three 
miles in length, and two in width at the en- 
trance, gradually decreasing towards the ex-* 
tremity. At this point the beach is sandy^ 
and differs from the general appearance of 
the coast round the harbour, which is rugged 
and rocky. ;To the north-west of the entrance 
ia a small oblong island, called Selmone or 
Selmoon, separated from the mainland by a 
narrow straight. A tower and other fortifica-^ 
tions in the vicinity serve to defend the bay, 
and were raised for that purpose by the 
Knights of Malta. 

The only object of interest worth noticing 
itt this place is a small chapel, built upon 
the supposed site where the barbarians light* 
edagr^towarm the shipwrecked crew* II 
coutains several old drawings, illustrative of 
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the events connected with the landing of SU 
Paul in this quarter. 

As it has been disputed by several writerst 
whether Malta^ or Meleda in the Adriatic sea^ 
was the island where St. Paul was cast away^ 
both which were then called Melitai I do not 
judge it out of p1ace» to bring forward undei* 
this head the arguments which have been ad-« 
duced in favour of Meleda, and at the same 
time to subjoin my own reasons for main^ 
taining the contrary. The scriptural narra«* 
tive of the event in Acts ojf the Apostles c. 
xxviiy the reader may refer to. 

The following quotation is extracted chiefly 
from a Dissertation of the Voyage of Sh 
Paul, written by Dr. Falconer of Bath, con-< 
taining the most plausible objections to the 
common received opinion on the subjecti which 
I have ever met with. 

" That this island was Meleda, near th^ 
Illyrian coast, not Malta, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, may appear from the following 
considerations. 

*' L It lies confessedly in the Adriatic sea^ 
,but Malta a considerable distance from il, 

*' 2. It lies nearer the mouth of the Adria'f 
/ic than any other island of that sea; and 
WQuld^ of course, be more likely to receive 
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the wreck of any vessel driven by tempests 
towards that quarter. And it lies N. W. by 
N. of the south-west promontory of Crete; 
and came nearly in the direction of a storm 
from the south-^ast quarter. 

" S. An obscure island called Mdita^ whose 
inhabitants were ** barbarous/* was not appli- 
cable to the celebrity of Malta at that time, 
which Cicero represents as abounding in curio*- 
sities and riches, and possessing a remarkable 
xnanifacture of the finest linen. Orat. in Ver* 
rem, iv, § 18. 66. I^e more fully on this sub* 
ject, the citation from Diodorus Siculus on p. 4. 

"4 The circumstance of the viper, or veno- 
mous snake, which fastened on St. PauVa 
hand, agrees with the damp and woody island 
of Meteda^ affording shelter and proper nou'* 
rishment for such ; but not with the dry and 
rocky island of Malta in which there are no 
serpents now and none in the time of Pliny. 

'' 5. The disease with which the father of 
fublius was affected, (ver3e 8) Dysentery 
combined with fever^ /probably intermittent) 
might well suit a country woody and damp, 
and probably, for want of draining, exposed 
to the putrid effluvia of confined moisture ; 
but was not likely to affect m dry, rocky, and 

tematkaji^ly hsaltBy i«l«nd like Malta. 
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Ver, 12, ''After a stay of three months, they 
departed, probably about the beginning of 
March, in a ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered also in the isle, and perhaps from 
similar stress of weather,and came from thence 
to SyracusCy where they spent three days, 
and thence proceeded to RhegiutHf on the 
straits of Messinoy and after a day's stay there 
reached Puteoli in two days, whiqh was the 
usual port at which the corn ships from Egypt 
landed their cargoes. Here, also, Josephus 
and his shipwrecked companions landed, after 
they were taken up by a Cyrenian vessel, the 
year after St. Paul's voyage, " (See Hale's 
Analysis, Vol. L p 4fi8, 469.) 

The argument contained in the first objec- 
tion is based chiefly upon the word Adria^ 
caentioned in the @7th« verse ; but Bochart, 
Beza, Grotius and others, have shewn, that 
nt Che time in question, was comprehended 
under, that name the whole of theses between 
Greece, Italy and Africa ; so that it cooi'- 
prised the Ionian, Cretan, and Sicilian seas. 
See Hes]H;hius, ^^ Ionium mare quod nun^ A" 
dria.^ And agair^ Procop. lib. I, Inmlae Gau^ 
hu (Qoeo) et Melita AdriaUcum et Tttseum 
pelagum dhierminanU 

The first clause of the second objection is 
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entirely hypothetical, and would only serve to 
increase the testimony in favour of Meleda in 
the Adriatic, after it has been once proved 
to be the landing-place of St. Paul by supe- 
rior argument. The second clause/ however, 
takes too much for granted. It assumes that 
the Euroclydon is the south-est wind, and 
then draws an inference accordingly. This 
word, whiqh occurs only in the passage before 
us, has exercised the learning and acumen of 
many generation of critics. Numerous con"*> 
jectures have been raised concerning it, and 
several changes proposed ; but before conjec- 
ture be resorted to, we ought to see what ac* 
count can b6 given of tbe common term. The 
nearest approach to it is EuHclydon^ given 
in a citation of Baissom from Const. Manmsf. 
Chron. 104, which seems to mean violently tern* 
pestuous. Several other writers have shewn 
that the Euroclydon was not a point wind, 
but rather a kind of hurricane or whirlwind, 
often shifting its quarter, and tossing them 
backwards and forwards. This exactly agrees 
with what the Italian sailors call a tuffone^ 
and the English a Levanter^ which blows 
from the N. E. and E. and is the most temper 
toua wind in the Mediterranean! especially 
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duving tbe autumnal equinox^ ihe time whea 
Paul was at sea. 

The above receives additional weight from 
the 13th verse, where it is said, ^'But not long 
after there arose against it.'^ It is difficult to 
determine to what noun the particle it should 
here be leferred : the nearest is the word 
^Crete/ in the preceedin^ ser&e; but this would 
be harsh and unnatur^il. My idea is, that the 
Word shtp is understood ; and if so, Eurocly- 
don could nol have been the south-east wind» 
for that instead of being ^agaimt them/ would 
have been in their favour. 

The narrative proceeds : •* And when the 
ship was caughti and could not bear up into 
the wind, we let her drive. " &c. And v. ^7. 
** When ihe fourteenth nif^ht was come, as 
we were driven up and down in Adria, about 
midnight the shipmen deemed that they drew 
near to some country *' It appears from this 
account that during fourteen days they were 
driven by a terapestous wind, without disco- 
vering any land. If, however, they had been 
driven in a direction to arrive at Meleda, they 
would have passed close by the Morea, the 
Ionian islands, and through the strait bet? 
ween Italy and Greece ; and this, not in n 
direct linei but with lome wiadiogi { and it if 
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highly improbable, not to say impossible.that 
they should not have discovered any where 
the vicinity of land, as well as they discovered 
the vicinity of the islnnd where they landed, 
even "about midnight. " Further, " although 
neither sun nor stars in many days oppeared,' 
yet they certainly could find oiit the quarter 
in which the sun rose and set, and from it 
could discover in which direction the wind 
drove them. Finding that it was blowing from 
the south-east, they would of course have 
looked for some anchorage in Greece, and the 
lontan islnnds, where they would have arrived 
in a few days. Besides, we know that the 
south*«ast wind in the Mediterranean never 
continues so long in winter, and is seldom 
so tempestuous as the east wind, supposing 
then that it was the east wind, it would in 
fourteen days have carried them in a strait di-* 
rection to Malta, without seeing and even 
without expecting to see any land. 

The third argument adduced by the objec* 
tor is not valid, inasmuch as it is a well known 
fact that the pride of the Greeks, and after* 
wards of the Romans, ac<:oun ted men of all o* 
ther nations barbarians* The apostle Paul 
makes use of the same expressions in L Cor« 
x\v. II : '' If I know not the meaning of tb o 
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voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian, unto me." Herodotus also, lib. ii. 
158 says, **The Egyptians call all those bar^ 
barians, who have not the same langujige with 
themselves. " And again Ovid, '*Barbarus 
hie ego sum,quia non intelligor ulli."/» TrisL 
ver. 10. These remarks, however, will not ap- 
ply to Meleda, which was situated in a well 
known part and most probably inhabited by- 
per>|)le who spoke the Greek language. 

The fourth argument respects the viper 
which fastened on St. Paul's hand, the exis- 
tence of which the objector judges to agree 
more with the damp and woody island of Me- 
leda, than with the dry soil of Malta« AH 
this I am ready to allow, as also the testi*- 
mon y of Pliny, that there, were no venemous 
serpents on this island in hia time ; but that 
there never were nor are any serpents in 
Malta is false. I myself have often seen snakes 
»ix feet long and I know positively, that the 
same animals, of a smaller dimension, are very 
common in the country. They are very harm- 
less, but show some tokens of rage when ir* 
ritated. It is my opinion, that one of these 
creatures is meant in the tent, and that tBe 
very uncommon manner in which it laid huld 
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at the hand of the apostle, (a fact the inhahi-* 
tants had never before witnessed) was the 
cause of their evil surmisings, and of their an- 
ticipations of the consequence. How far 
there may have been a divine interposition in 
causing the animal to act as it did, I cannot 
say ; very likely it was only the novel effSsct of 
the fire. 

The fifth objection contains but little plau- 
sibility ; fir, it is not necessary that a disease 
should be endemic in order to the existence 
of one case, which, however, we are almost 
obliged to infer from the argument of the ob* 
jector. But, moreover, it is a well known 
fact, and the very disease with which Publius 
was afflicted is by no means uncommon in 
this island during autumn. 

The last paragraph is not brought forward 
as tin argument, and it is well that it is not. 
The narrative of St Luke says, that they first 
went to Syracuse, then to Rhegium,n^w Reg^ 
gio on the southern point of CaluOTia, and 
next to Puteoli near the present Naples. This 
U the natural course in going from Malta to 
Rome ; but coming from the Adriatic sea it 
is not ail probable, that thev should first have 
gone down to Syracusci and then havf turned 
back again to Reggio, 
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Another incidental proof against the opi- 
nion I am endeavouring to confute is the fict, 
that at the island where the apostle was ship«- 
wrecked, there was another vessel, which had 
put in on her way to Rome, in order there to 
winter. Now it is certainly lO'^re probable, 
that the Melita here spoken of is our Maltn, 
and not the Meleda in the Archipelago, th^ 
fom^er being quite in the way, while the lat« 
ter lies several miles out of the rei^ular coarse 
to that city. 

The description' given of the shore by the 
sacred historian gives little satisfaction tu tha 
enquirer ; yet it proves nothing aganist its 
being Malta. ** And when it was day, they 
knew not the land but they discovered a eer* 
tain creek with a shore,'* is all that St, Luke 
writes. , 

But the 41st verse is not so easy to be un-* 
derstood: the word in the original, (S^iOaXao^o^j 
rendered ^two seas,* is as sometimes applied 
tQ an isthmus which divides two seas, just as 
the Latin bimaris ; sometimes to long penin^ 
aulas jutting out into the sea,and also to spits 
of sand under water* The latter seems to be 
tKe most probable idea, for we are told that 
the forepart of the vessel stuck fast and re^ 
mained iaunoyeablei but the binder part waii 
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broken with the violence of the waves.' This 
took place in consequence of their intention 
Co thrust in the ship/ when they unfortuna- 
tely lighted upon a sand bank, where the sea 
is generally rough and surfy. Some critics 
understand the passage as conveyini; the 
idea of a surf or eddy, which beat upon the 
stere of the vessel, while the bead remained 
fast aground. And others again have ima- 
gined, that the two seas refer to the channels, 
which run on each side the small island of 
Salmone, and which meet in the harbour of 
St. Paul. 

To the above proofs in favour of Malta 
being the island where the Great Apostle 
was cast awHy, we may mention the tradition 
which has existed amongst the 'natives from 
time immemorial ; an item of considerable 
weis:ht when combined with other concurrent 
testimony. 

St. PauKs Bay is now a watering place» 
where many of the inhabitants pass the sum^ 
ner months. 

MELLEHA and CALYP60*S GROTTO. 

About an hour *s ride from St PanTs bay 
brings the traveller to the Church of Mellie* 
ha, a place very much frequented by the det 
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Tout among the Maltese, and by no means 
displeasing as to its situation. It is partly 
cut out of the solid rock, and contains a great 
number of presents to the Virgin, to whom 
the building is dedicated, such as silver and 
waxen limbs^ pieces of old cable, iron chains 
and fetters, pictures representing the delive- 
rance of the distressed, &c. Over the small 
altar is a drawing of St. Mary, underneath 
which it is presented that there is an original 
portrait of the same, executed by St. Luke 
the Phyairian. Several authors take it for 
granted, that this apostle, who accompanied 
Paul in some of his travels, came with him 
also to Malta ; the grounds of such an opinion 
I have never had the good fortune to see es- 
tablished by historical evidence. 

Round a spacious square in front of the 
church is a row of rooms, prepared for the 
reception r>f devout visitors, and occasionally 
serve also for the accommodation of the par- 
ties of pleasure which often resort to this 
place. Just below the church is a small cave» 
called the Grotta delta Madonna^ iq which 
there is a spring of water, surmounted by 
a large stone statue of the Virgin. It ifi 
firmly believed by many of the people, that 
this image has been several times taken up 
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and ofTer^d a more respectable place of the 
church, but that during the night, she has 
again chosen to return down forty stairs to 
her own old position. In this cave there are 
a few other headless statues, which may pos* 
aibly have been heathen gods and goddesses. 
According to the testimony of the sacristan, 
they owe their decapitation to the infide) rage 
of the French, during their short occupation 
juf the island. 

On the opposite side of the dale, which 
lies between Church of Mellieha and a range 
i€ high rugged rocks, are many caves, some 
formed naturally, and other cut by art. On 
examining a few of these, I found evident 
signs that they had once been inhabited : the 
floors of several are well smoothed, small ni* 
ches for lamps are seen in the walls, and ap- 
parent divisions in the larger excavations for 
the construction of chambers. A little pre- 
vious to my last visit to this spot, a country 
man discovered a small lachrymatory and 
lamp, while digging in one of these grottos. 
Both are made of red clay, resembling those 
in the Public Library, and apparently of Phoe* 
nician origin, if I may judge from their shape, 
^he lachrymatory is !n the possession of the 
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priest of Melleha, the lamp I obtained my- 
self from the countryman. 

Melleba, recently made a Parish, has now 
become a popolous village, having hotels and 
restaurants with the requisite accommodation 
for visitors. 

About half a mile to the west of the churcB 
of Melleha is the supposed Grotto of Calyp^ 
so, the spot so enchantingly sung by Homer» 
and dilated upon by Fenelon in his 'Aventurea 
de Telemaque.* It is situated at the foot of a 
hilli in which are many other grots of differ->> 
ent dimensions, the greater part of which are 
still occupied by the peasants of the neigh« 
bourhood. A spring of clear water runa 
through the cave of the goddess, and from 
thence flows forth into a large basin, fromt 
which it is let out to fertilise the delightful 
parden just below. Of this spot Homer writea 
in his Fifth Book e 

Large was the grot In which the nymph be tonn^g 
(The fair hairM nymph with every baaoty crown*d) 
She sat and song ; the rocks resound her lays; 
The cave was brlghtenM with a rising blaaa ; 
Ctodar and franitincensef an odoros pila» 
FlamM on the hearths and wide perfamM the Isl6| 
While she with vork and song the time dlTl4Mf 
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And through the loom the golden shuttle guides. 
"Without the grot, a various silvan scene 
Appeared around, and groves of living green : 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd. 
And nodding cypress form'd a fragrant shade ; 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm. 
The birds of broadest wing their mansion form. 
The cough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow. 
And scream aloft, and sfclm the deeps betow,|| 
Depending vines the shelving cavern screen^ 
With purple clusters blushing through the green. 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil. 
And every fohntain pours a sevVal rill, 
In mazy winding wandering down the hill : 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crowned 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 
A scene, where. If a god should cast his sight, 
A god might gaze, and wonder with delight ! 

Embellished and decorated by the master- 
ly pen of the poet, a miserable eave is eon- 
verted into a fit residence for a fabalous 
goddess. However, any admirer of natural sce- 
nery Will be delighted with the prospect 
which stretchfs before Ihe sight from tiie 
su^iinjft of this hill. The green spot beneathi 
washed at its base by thse Buy of Melldba, 
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the islands of Gozo and Comino in the dis- 
tance, and the rugged heights around, form 
a covp <Poeil not every where to be enjoyed 
in the island of Malta. 

About one hour*s ride, over a rather tough 
road, brings you to the place called 

MARFA. 

This is the termination of the island on the 
north-west, and from this spot it is usual for 
those to eniburk, who wish to visit Gozo, and 
who prefer a shorter sea voyage than going 
in a boat direct from Malta. At Marfa there 
is a small country-house, which has been oc- 
casionally occupied by the Governors of the 
island. 

Midway in the channel which separates 
Malta from Gozo, called the Straits of Ft-egi, 
is the small 



ISLAND OF COMINO. 

formerly called Hepkcesiia or Phastia^ as 
appears from the writings of several ancient 
authors^ who mention it under these names. 
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The island is about five miles in cireumfe-* 
rence, and is partially cultivated. It is de* 
fended by a fort, built in the year 1618 under 
the Grundmnster Wignacourt, which, with 
the exception of a commodious bouse belongs 
ing to governmenti is the only building on the 
island. There are also a few huts, in which 
the peasants reside who labour on the soil. 

According the census taken in 1861 — the 
ixthabixants of this island are 26. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

OF THB 

ISLAND OF GOZO. 

Ancient nnme of^ History of '^Geographical deserip^ 
tion of — Fertility and productioni'^ Populations^ 
£anguag€^Cu4tom$ . 



JLHE Island of Gozo was called Gautos by 
the Greeks, and Gaulum by the Romans. Dio- 
dorus Siculus writes concerning it, in his sixth 
book, **Prope Melitam altera insula est, quae 
Gaulos vacatur in alto pelago, ef ipsa por- 
tuumque cotnmoditate praestans Phaenxcium 
colofUa. ** Pliny also makes mention of it, in 
his lib, ii.!c. 8. ** In Siculofreto insulce in A- 
Jricam versce^ Gaulos, Melifa, Cosyra, '* And 
in lib. V. c. 7, ** Gaulos, ^ Galata^ cujus terra 
searpionem, dirum animal Africae necat.^ The 
Arabs corrupted the word Gaulos into Ghau^ 
€lesh^undeT which name the island is mention- 
ed in their writings, and which it has preserve 
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ed amongst the inbabitanti unto the present 
clay. 

According to ieveral ancient Latin itiscrip* 
tionSi found at various times in this island Jt 
appears, that it enjoyed the privileges of a 
municipality* under the gorvernment of the 
Romans. Many-of these inscriptions are pre* 
served in Ciantar's Malta Illustrata, Vol. I« 
Not. vi. lib* 9. Am might be expected, from 
its near relation to Malta, this island has ge^ 
iierally shared the fate of the former, and 
has always been sub^eet le the same mastera. 
In 1651, after an unsuccessful attempt had 
been made by the Turks on the island of 
Malta, Sinam Pasha, the General of the Ot** 
toman army, mad^ h descent upon Oozo, which 
he cruelly ravaged^ Gelbtian de Sessa, the 
Governor, made some feeble attempts to de^ 
fend the castle, but he soon abandoned his 
post^ and left the natives to fence the breach^ 
which the enemy's cannon bad effected. The 
inhabitants, seeing the dastardly conduct of 
their commander, would have deserted tbei^ 
post, had not an Bullish knight taken tht 
command, and^ith his own hand fired oflTl^ 
cannon which defended the bteiidi. A ball 
from the Turkish batteries speedily termiiih> 

H the cftt^er of Mm ^ood tcimt^ ahd txo ^ae 



being tonttd to supply faia ploce, the Governor 
dispatched a messei^ger to the Turkish Ge* 
neral with an offer of capitulation { but as he 
demamled the moat honourable conditions^ 
Sinam Pasha contemptuously rejected it^ an<( 
demanded that the place should be immedia- 
tely si^rendered at discretioit. As soon M 
the Turks had taken possession of the ipastle> 
they immediately commenced plundering this 
inhabitants^ and committed every species of 
crueUy among the people. De Sessa himseif 
Whs taken captivei together with six thousand 
other Christians^ who Were hurried into sla- 
very on this occasion. Two other unBucce»s«' 
fut atlacks were made pn tlie island in the 
years t618 and 1700. 

In the time of the Order of St. John, the 
government of Goeo was committed to on^ 
knight and four Giuraii, or MagistrHtes,elect- 
ed by the Grandmaster. At present it is in- 
clu'ied within the jurisdiction of the G(»vernor 
of Malta, and the administratioa of its local 
affairs, as well civil asjudina]» is carried on 
by persons appointed by him. 

Ihe island is situated fire miles to the north 
'xwest of Malta ; im circumference is reckoneil 
at twenty-four milesi iti length twelve, and 
it* gTMte^t width fix wd » half* On the 
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whole southern coast, and towards the west, it 
is guarded by inaccessible cliffs, sometimes 
rising to thehei2:ht of 330 feet above the le* 
vel of the sea. In this division are two bays 
of Shlendi and Dnejra, where a, landing might 
easily be effected ; but these are secured by 
forts built for th^t purpose. The remaining 
part of the coast is low, though in some places 
very rugged, and contains several bays or in- 
lets, which are in general protected in the 
same manner as the fi»rmer. Before the cc^n- 
struction of these forts, the continual attacks 
for the Barbary corsairs rendered it unsafe for 
the inhabitants to remain in the open country 
after sunset, and on this account they were 
accustomed to retire into the castle to spend 
the night Under the secure and happy rule 
of Great Britain these marauding expeditions 
are only known and heard of in the tales of 
£ome old Gozzitan^ who perhaps may himself 
have witnessed their dreadful consequences^ 
but who has long since been accustomed to 
sit and to sleep under the shade of bis own 
vine and of his own fig-tree, without having 
any thing to make him afraid. 

The face of the country of Gozo exhibits a 
greater variety of rural scenery than Maltai 
and is much more fertile. The surface of the 
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Island is studded with hillSi which are in ge^ 
neral ccrvered to their very summit with neat 
terrace work, and occasionally lined at their 
base with a delightful grove of trees. Some 
of these hills are of a conical shape, and have 
been supposed by some to be extinct volcanos. 
This supposition, however I believe to be 
without any foundation, as none of those 
which I examined bore any signs of combus- 
tion^ though I ascended the summits of the 
greater part of them* The names of the 
principal hills are as follows : ta Cagliat; 
idnDabrani^ ta Giordan^ el Harrash^ ta Ant" 
mar.id'DibegifVind Kolla Sqfra. 

The soil of the country is rich and remar- 
kably well cultivated ; the wheat, barley, and 
cotton which it produces, are of an excel- 
lent quality : of the former it yields a suffi- 
ciency for its own consumption, and the two 
latter articles from its chief export. Much 
of the cotton, however, is manufactured in 
the island. 

Although the cultivation of the above staple 
commodities engages the particular attention 
of the inhabitants, still they pay some regard 
to the rearing of fruits, legumes, and vegeta- 
bles, which the island produces in plenty, »nd 
lieith which it supplies Malta to a coufisidci able 
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eEteot. The' grapes of Ooio ^re reckon^ 
of a superior quality, and the apples though 
somewhat tnferiori grow very exuberantly in 
the environs of Casal Nadur. 

The good pasturage for cattle, which the 
island affords, renders it abundant in sheep, 
and floats, and other animals. The milk of 
the sheep is made into a kind of creamcheese, 
which is very palatable, and forms . quite an 
article of trade. The honey of this place is 
also held in much esteem for its richness. The 
market of Malta is furnished with a great 
proportion of its poultry from this island, 
where they thrive remarkably well. The 
mules and asses of Gozo are of an extraordi- 
narv sise, and even surpass those of Malta 
in their strength and beauty. 

The inhabitants of Gozo ate» in general, 
yery laborious ; this may partly account 
for their robust constitution, which dutingui* 
shes them in no uncommon measure from 
their neighbours, the Maltese* The men are 
well built, of an ordinary stature, with full 
features, and flowing hair. In their costumCi 
the people of the two islanda agree, except 
that the Gozziians do not appear to have 
that predilection for the long cap, which is 90 

much worn by the lower class of the Maltese | 
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a small straw hat generally supplies its plact^ 
The dialect spoken at Gozo is much purer 
than that used at Malta, and has a greater 
affinity to the literal Arabic* It is not only in 
a great measure free from the foreign admix* 
tures which destnty the beauty and elegance 
of the Maltese language, but the Arabic gut* 
tural sounds have all retained with this people 
their original utterance, the distinction of 
which is entirely lost in. Malta* It is to be 
regretted, thut when so many facilities exist 
naturally in these two islands, but in Gozq 
more particularly, for the easy spread of the 
Arabic language, and for making it in a short 
period the established lan)g[uage of the peo- 
ple, 141 which they might at once begin their 
studies, that little or notiiing has been done 
to profit by this circumstance. To think of 
introducing the Italian or the English into 
this island, and of making it the language of 
the people through the medium of schools, 
ia a chimera, which has no foundation in the 
history of past ages. 

Some parts of the ancient ceremony of bury« 
ing the dead are still preserved in the island 
of Goto ; though not in universal use amonc 
the people. On the death of an individual^ 
when the old custom is obseryedt bis nearest 
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relatives and friend s, both male and female^ 
repair to the house of the deceased^and^ upon 
entering, begin stnging in a low and dismal 
voice some moral sentences. Gradually they 
grow more affected and commence weeping and 
iu'W-ing in the most doleful manner. The 
women smite their breasts, tear their hair, 
tifid endeavour to exhibit all the signs of des* 
pair These mourners are called netvwieha ; 
but they are not hired for the purpose,as is the 
CMse with the Arabs, among whom the same 
custom universally prevails. After this scene 
liab been kept up for some time, preparations 
are made for conveying the body to church. 
The corpse is borne before, followed by the 
male mourners, Cfich habited in a Greek 
cqpot, with the hood drawn close over the 
head, and uttering occasionally, in a low and 
sorrowful tone, such expressions as these : 
Alas, my brother ; Where are you now, sis- 
ter ! He was lovely ! but he is gone / Will 
you not think of us hereafter / Remember us 
to those who huve gone before / How vir- 
tuous she was ; but, alas ! she has abandoned 
us / Why, ho why ! did. you leave all those 
who loved you ! 

The male survivors of a deceased relative 
gteerally suffer their hair to grow for several 
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months after his death without cutting ; this 
custom is still occasionally observed by some 
of the- Maltese peasantry. In former times, 
the burial of the dead whs attended with many 
other ceremonies, such as destroying a few 
of the ornaments which were found in the 
h'use, overturning the furniture, breaking oflF 
vine- branches and strewing them through 
the rooms and daubing the doors and walls 
with soot* These, and other extravagances, 
however, have long since become obsolete. 



The chief town of the island of Gozo is 
called Rabat or Rahhato^ besides which there 
are eight casals or villages scattered over the 
country. 

The following ia a list of the population in 
the town and in the casals, according to the 
census taken in 1^61. 

Rabato 4023 Casal C^icoia 2010 

Chain Sielem 916 ** Zehbug 667 

Kercem h}69 " Garbo^ 1447 

Nadur and 1^ Q(\Aa ** ISannat 940 

Kala j '^^^^ ^ " Xtuchia 1345 

*1 he dwellings of the island, in general, but 
especially thuse of the villages, will bear no 
comparison with the well-built houses of 
'Malta« In this respect the Gozitans are be« 
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hind their neighbours, the Maltese, aftef 
every allowance js made for the (greater diffi- 
culty they have in procuring the materials. 
The stone of Gofeo is much softer than thul 
of Malta, and is not so abundant. 

In e%ery village of the island there is a 
commodidUB churebi besides five others in the 
city of Rabbdto, 

BAY OF MIOIARRO. 

This bay is situated on the south- east e^tre* 
mity of the island, and is the principal bar* 
bour for the boats which play between it and 
Malta. The bay is shallow, only afiording 
anchorage to small cruft, and is quite exposed 
towards the north-^east. In 1(105^ a smaLi fort 
was built here by the Grandmaster Gatz^Bf in 
order to command the bay and to act in con* 
junction with the fort erected «>n the island 
of Comino, for the defence of the strait. The 
fortress is at present abandoned, as its use 
was subsequently superseded by another, 
called 

FORT CHAMBRaY. 

The building of this fortress was comme&ced 
in the^year 1749 by the Bailiff Jacobo Fran^ 
ceBco die Cl^mbrayi a Normaa Knighti who 
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nperrded a large portion of his property in 
ka erection ; bul^ dying before the work was 
brought to a- termination^ he bequeathed the 
fifth part of his estate for carrying through 
the design. This not being suflScient, tho 
eouncil of the Order made up the deficiency, 
and called the fort after the name of its ori* 
ginal founder Fort Chambray. 

The fort is situated about ten minutes* walk 
jRrom the shore, on m high eminence called 
Ras^et'-Taffah The walls are about a mile 
in extent, und are defended on the west by 
tt good ditch, and strengthened by several 
outworka. Towards the south it is fortified 
by the native rock, which rises up almost per«* 
pendicularly from the sea to the height of 
one hundred and fifty feet. Within the fort 
la a commodious barraclc, capable of quar^ 
taring a sufficient force for its defence* 

The aacent of the hill of Migiarro towards 
this fort, as also the latid ^bout tlie .beach| is 
WeH calttvated. 

r 

TOlfTM PF EABBATO, 

The dfataMe iWnn €ha«ibry to Rabbato is 
tliree miles and half, «iver a good road^, lead* 
iiig tbreugh a fine aiid ietel JMnrt of the caun** 
Ir^ ill the liighest s^te of «^lt<?atioa| Ttint 
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citadel stands upon an eminence^ nearly in the 
centry of the island, and is a little more than 
half a mile in circumference. It is ascended 
by a steep stair-casei and is surrounded by 
a ditch, where the walls are not raised upon 
the perpendicular rock on which the castle is 
built. These fortifications are at present in a 
very ruinous condition, and it is not proba* 
ble that they will ever be restored, as the ci- 
tadel itself is commanded by several hills in 
the vicinity, which render its situation by no 
means secure. With the exception of the 
Court-house, very little is to be seen within 
the walls but miserable dwelling houses. The 
principal building is the church, dedicated to 
the Assumption of the Virgin^ which is also 
in a delapidated condition^ although some 
vestiges are still left of its former grandeur. 

From the terrace of this church there is a 
very extensive and delightful view of the 
whole country. 

This Church is now the Cathedral of the 
Diocese of Gozo, separated from that of Malta 
by Pope Pius TX in the year 1866. 

In the suburbs of the citadel is the parish- 
church, dedicated to St. Georgei and two 
eonventSy one of friars belonging to the Mi^ 
nor} Conventuali of St, Francis, and tho other 
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of Augustinian Eremitanu Close by the lat- 
ter is an extensive cemetery, in one angle of 
which is the following inscription : 

Gain hanc Gaulcs Insulam imperantes 

. anno Dom. CIjCCLXX, ne sacra ossa 

praesvlum^ ac Tirorttm illustrium, 

qui cum 5. Ludovico 

Francorum Rege] prqfecti^ . 

ae ab Africa post bellum sacrum 

hue translata^ oblivioni darent ; 

hoc sacrum coemeierium erexere, 

fir quo singulis lapides sepulcrales 

anaglyphis distinctos 

propriis insigniis decorates posuere^ 

III, ac Rev. Z>. Paulus Alpheran de Bussan, 

Melitae Episcopus^ 

qui hanc. dormitioms locum visitavit 

anno MDCCLY. M. Sept. die XVI., 

ui reliquae ex maximo numero 

lapides vetustiores, 

insignioresq. inventae omnibus paieant, 

et conserventur, 

heie acre proprio appqnijussiU 

I inresume that the sepulchril stones referred 
to in the above are. those which stand in 
tlio wall close by the inpcription. They are 
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twenty««ight io number, each bearing some 
ajrmbolicai figure roughly cut on its aurface 
in alto-rilievo. The principal figurei are eros* 
aes differently shaped, and other ecclesias- 
tical trophies, such as chalicest crosiers, &c. 
The assertion eontained in the inscription, 
concerning the original design of theae stones, 
does not appear to rest upon any substantial 
evidence. Ciantar himself is iFcry dubious 
on the subject It is the current tradition 
among the inhabitants that they were put up 
in remembrance of ao many Afrioan bishops, 
nrho died here on their way to one «rf the ge» 
neral councils. Thia is certainly extravagant 
enough. 

Beaides die above mentioned convienti^diertt 
is another of Capuchin fiiars, occupying a 
pleasant site a little to the aortHeaat of the 
euburba of Rabbato. 

At a abort distance from the cenwtery of 
the Augustinian convene n t^ garden called 
J)elVAtmumwia^ situated in a pietrnposqiie and 
fertile valley,weU watered by a copioua spring* 
This gaTMB 18 veaorted to by tw mtives as 
a place of amusement especially on the feaat 
of the Anmmciatioii of ^ Vvgni Vkay^ 

Adjoining the F^nniseaa Coweat iailm 
fixblio Male £[o«|dtaJ, end it ehmt <IialBim 



itom the for iner is a similar establiahment fot 
females. 

Since the seperatJon of the Diocese o^ 
Malta from that of Gozo^a Seminary has been 
establised at Rabbato (so that the Gozitans 
may enjoy the blessings of a sound educa« 
tion) under the auspices and care of the Je^ 
^uit Fathers, Many of the gentry of Malta 
aend their children therci for the climate is 
superior to that of Malta as being more to the 
N. W. and the land laying higheri is blessed 
with the dea breeze from all quarters. 

In coming to a place like Gozo the travel- 
ler will be anxious to know where he is to 
find a lodging. In this respect, he will not 
anticipate the accomodation of a first-rate 
hotel ; howeveri in case of a family wishing 
to spend a short time here, then can hire a 
well-furnished .and commodious apartment in 
any one of the two hoteU which at present e-* 
a^isti one is called " Goio Calipso Hotel ** 
situated at Babato, 6 Piazza Reale ; the other 
*^ Gozo Imperial Hotel, " 26 Rabato Piazza 
Reale — both supply good dinners^ lunch and 
every other refreshments, 



ft$ 
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BAY OF SHLENDI. 

Though there it nothing particular to be 
noticed at this place, I mention it as affording 
an agreeable walk or ride, about three miles 
distant from Rabbato. The rond is very 
picturesque, lying through several gardens 
well watered by a copious spring, whjlch flows 
In a small stream through a ravine extending 
inland about one mile from the breach. The 
numerous caves in the perpendicular clifTs 
which enclose the bay, are well worth visit- 
ing. 

BAY OF MABSA*EL^F0EN. 

The above may form another agreable trip 
to such as intend to spend more than a day 
or two at Gozo. The road ia remarkably 
good, and lies through a level and highly 
cultivated part of the island. During the 
summer this place ia resorted to by aeveral of 
the more respectable part of the inhabitants, 
who have small countrynseats built on the 
ahore of the bay. The safe anchorage which 
this harbour a£K>rdS| and the convenjence of a 
£ood supply of water, had once almost de-* 
termined the council of the Order to remove 

the «jity to this 3pQt« I( not bemg a central 
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situation was the only cause why the design 
was not carried into execution 

k 

If HAGRA TAL GENERAL^ OF GENERAL*S ROCK. 

K 

f .At the entrance of the snoall bay of Duejra 

i situate at the western extremity of the island, 

n ia an isolated rock known by the above name, 

I on which grows the famous Fungus MeUtensis. 

K This rock is about one hundred and fifty feet 

I distant from the shorCi and is reached by 

^ means of a box. with a pulley fixed on to 

each angle^ and made to run on two stout ea^ 

bles« well secured on both sides. After the 

box is loosed from its positioxii one of the 

I men m charge takes with him a rope which 

be ties on to one end of the box, and, entering 

into it) impels it on by laying hold of the 

ri»pes and jerking it forward^untili he reaches 

the rock« He then seiaee the small rope, 

which he had previously fixed to the side of 

the box, and su^rs his ^ompAQipn to drag it 

over towards him by means of another, which 

he holds in his hand for that purpose. As 

soon as the passenger enters, the man oq this 

sidealackens his rope, and the box glides 

easily down the cables till about midway,wfaere 

they ibendi his coBipeiuoD oa the opposiie 
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side then pulU it by main forceyuntil it is sq^ 
ficientlv close to allow of landing without dan* 

Ser. Very lately the cables gave way, and 
ave not yet been replaced. 
The fruit for which this rock is particular- 
ly famous, called by Lynnseus Cynomorium 
coccineum^ is not known to grow in any o* 
ther part of the country. It springs up from 
the crevices of the rock, and, if suffered to 
come to maturity,generally reaches the height 
of five inches. The plant blossoms in April 
and May, and, when fresh, is of a dark red 
colour and rather soft ; but when dried, it 19 
nearly black and becomes hard and solid. 
Formerly this plant was very much used by 
many physicians of Europe, and was conai- 
dered very efficacious in cases of dysentery^ 
hemorrhages, and several cutaneous diseases; 
hot it has long since lost its high repatey 
and is at present very little called for, 

GEOTTO OF CALYPSO. 

I have already described a spot which bears 
the same name with the above, but as so fa- 
mous a writer as Calimachas has maintained 
that 60ZO is the island of the loving goddess, 
I haye thought it not amiss to point out tfi^ 
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spot which is here supposed to hnve been her 
residence. It is situated in a rock oirerhan^. 
ing the Bay of Ramlu, and in my opinion 
would be a very safe retreat for a company of 
foxes. The entrance is extremely narrow, 
and in no one part of the cave was I able to 
stand upright The only object of interest 
worth mentioning about this place is the 
number of stalactites, which hang down from 
the interior of the ceiling. A great part of 
the cave has lately fallen in, 

CASAL NADUR, 

In the numerous gardens which surround 
this village grow most of the apples with which 
both islands are supplied* A pleasant grove 
of trees, called Bosche/fo^at no great distance, 
and another called Gnien-esh'Shibta^ at the 
foot of the hill on which the village stands, 
aie worth visiting. 

TORRl TAL 6IGAKT Or GIANTS* TOWER. 

This is one of the most interesting renmins 
on the island, and merits a particular descrip* 
tion, being the remnins of the Temple of A»» 
tarto or rhcanician V^nudj which are very 
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V'ell preserved. It is situHted on an eminence, 
not far from Casal Shaara, and consists of 
h large enclosure, formed by a wall of enor- 
mous masses of rock, piled up one upon ano- 
ther, without any mortar or cement. The 
enclosure is of a circular form^ and measures 
twenty-five paces in diameter. It is entered 
hy two massy doorways, constructed of four 
stones, eighteen feet high and five wide. These 
lead into separate ranges of rooms, each range 
laid out in the same order, and only differing 
in extent. At the extremity of the building, 
cipposite the entrance, is a semicircular area, 
the floor of which rises higher than that of 
any other part, and is paved hi th^ threshold 
with large hewn stones, on the surface of 
which some rude attempts have been made 
at ornamenting. Besides this, there are two 
ikblong chambers in each range, which cross 
the area at right angles, and which are sepa- 
rated by a thick wall, except along the nave, 
which is left open and forms a second en- 
trance intp the inner room. The area of the 
apartments being somewhat crowded with 
huge blocks which have fallen from the walls, 
it is difiicutt to describe accurately the ae^ 
veral objects of interest which lie partly buried 
beneath them. To the left of the first apart^ 
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ment ate the remains of an oven, the heayth 
of which is formed of redclay. The floor of 
the side opposite is partly laid with large 
hewn stones, which exhibit some marks of 
rough chiselling, apparently intended as a 
kind of decoration. In this part I observed 
a conic stone, about two feet and a half high, 
and one foot in diameter, which I have no 
doubt was one of the deities of the temple. To 
the ri^ht of the second apartment is a shal- 
low circular concavity^ imbedded in ihe floor, 
with a raised rim, resembling those which are 
met with in the Catacombs of Citta Vecchia. 
Close by this is a large stone, fixed in the 
wail, with a square aperture cut in its ccd'- 
tre, seemingly designed as ' the front of an 
oven. Near the aperture is a small round 
ledge, which appears to have been intended 
for the stand of a lamp. On the opposite site 
of this chamber are several shelves, composed 
of large slabs, rudely piled up one upon ano- 
ther, without any regard to symmetry or taste. 
In the doorways there are several large 
boles, corresponding on both sides, and most 
probably destined for bolts in order to secure 
the entrance. In the same are cut several 
loops, which I imagine to have been intended 
as fastenings for the ropes, with, which the 
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victims were bound when brought here for 
sacrifies. 

This ruin is undoubtedly of very great an- 
tiquity, and it is evident from the mode of iu 
ereotionsy that it was the work of the primi- 
tive people who inhabited this island. The 
style of its architecture does not correspond 
with any remains of Grecian design,and much 
less with any thnt have ever been attributed 
to the Romans. The purpose for which this 
building was intended, is» in my opinion, suf- 
ficiently clear. It is manifestly a Puratheion, 
one of those open edifices, called by the 
Greeks YitaiOpa (Ipaithra), in which the rites 
of fire were celebrated. This element was 
the symbol under which the sun was once al- 
most universally worshipped : it originated in 
Egypt, from whenoe it was carried by the se* 
\eral nations which came out from tnat coun" 
try. Among these were the Phoenicians, 
sometimes styled Phaecians, who were pro<- 
bably the first settlers in this island, and the 
Cyclopes, whose chief residence was near 
Mt. Etna in Sicily. According to the learned 
Bryant, (aj the latter people belonged to the 

(a) See his 'Analysis of Ancient Mythoiog y,* Tcrt. 
h Art. Cp9(Qpa. ' 
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8ame family as the former, and have been re* 
presented by the poetes as persons of au 
enormous stature, rude and savage in their 
demeanour^ and differing from the rest of 
mankind by having one large eye in the cen-o 
tre of the forehead. This and many other 
extravagant tales, recorded in poetical histo- 
ry, concerning these people, were founded 
on original truths ; and though they are sq 
confused, that one will often find it very dif* 
ficult to draw a correct line between the 
tiuth and fable which they inclule, soni« 
general ideas can commonly be formed from 
them, without much danger of beincr led 
astray. In the present case, it is very plain, 
that the Cyclopes were persons of extraor- 
dinary strength, and were famous for their 
skill in architecture, which they introduced 
into Greece, uccordmg to Herodotus, who ai* 
ludes to them under the name of Cadmians, in 
his Lib V. c. 6. So much esteemed were the 
Cyclopes for their skill, that every thing great 
and noble was looked upon as Cyclopean.(^a^ 
in fact, there can be little doubt, that the ex- 

{a) " Qaldquld magnitadlne sua nobile est Cycio* 
pom mana dlcitar fabricatam.*' LutatiQS Piacidus 
Uk Stattt Tbebald, lib i. p, 80, 
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triivagant opinions which were entertained, 
concerning the form and stature of this peo- 
ple, were borrowed from the height and won* 
derful structure of those edifices which they 
built* 

It is not my intention here to enter into 
an investigation of the question, whether the 
Phoenicians were or were not of the origin 
with the Cyclopes ; the reader will find the 
subject very much elucited in the foregoing 
reference which I have made to Bryunt. It is 
evident that the Phoenicians of Syria were also 
famous for their skill in architecture, as well 
as in other arts, from several remnins which 
exist in that country, and which csn be at- 
tributed to no other people. Among these I 
would mention the enclosure around the two 
temples at Baalbec, in which are stones of an 
immense size, measuring sixty feet in length 
and fourteen in width. These are not, it is 
true, composed of unhewn stones, similar to 
those in the Giants' Tower ; but then some 
casualty alone may have occusioned this dif- 
ference, whilst we know, mr»reover, that rough 
and unhewn stones were considered to be 
more pure than those that were hewn, in the 
very e<'^rliest times. Moses directed (Ex. xx. 
^5.} an altar to be raised to the Lord uf 
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rough stones, not of hewn ones, vih\ch he de* 
dared to be polluted. (See also Deut. xzvii*^ 
6. Josh, viii. 31, 32. Ezra v. 8. 1 Mac. iv. 46» 
47.) 

It may then be very plausibly concluded 
from the above, that the Giants* Tower is 
h monument of the ingenuity, skill, and me- 
chanical powers of the Phoenicians, of whom 
we have other indubitable testimony that they 
lived on this island, if they were not also its 
original inhabitants. 

But the purpose for which such an extra- 
ordinary structure was designed is another 
interesting inquiry, which deserves a more 
criminal examination than the limits of this 
work afford. I have already premised my 
opinion, that it was destined as a place of 
worship, and that in it the rites of fire were 
celebrated. This I think may be clearly 
argued from the fact that it has not, nor 
ever appears to have had, a roof^ and from 
the manner in which the chambers are di- 
sposed. Its situation, is another item not 
to be overlooked in determining the original 
design of this structure. Such plfices were 
^enernliy chosen for religious services, a€ 
hereby people imagined that they obtained a 
uenrer coaamunication with the Deity. Hence 
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ifre read as far back as the days of the Jewish 
Lawgiver, concerning the kings of Canaaoi 
that they '^made their offerings in high pla* 
ces. "(Num. xxii. 41, Lev. xxvi. 30.j Strabo 
records that the Persians always performed 
Iheir religious services upon hiHs .- and at the 
present day most of the temples of the Ja- 
panese are constructed upon eminences, and 
it is their opinion that the gods are peculiarly 
delighted with such hi^h places. 

But there is another circumstance whirh 
assists in determining the character of this 
edifice, and. which I have omitted mentioning 
in my description : I allude to the figure of 
a serpent, roughly carved on a stone, -close 
by the entrance of the second apartment of 
the smaller temple. Under this symbol many 
of the earliest nations, and among them the 
Phcenicians worshipped the sun. The Bgy|>- 
tians sometimes represented their gods with 
the bodies of serpents ; and they paid an 
idolatrous worship to those odious aiid dan* 
gerous creatures, which they call their grood 
geniuses* They regarded them as symbols 
of medicine, of the sun, of Apollo. They 
were committed to the charge of Ceres and 
Proserpine, and Herodotus says, that in his 
tii»e« near Thebes^ were to be ^een tame ser- 
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penis, consecrated to Jupiter, Upon the ba-^ 
sis of tradition, it 'appears that this animaf 
was first regarded as the symbol of the ma- 
lignant being: ; secondly, that it was talisma- 
nic-{ and after having gone through these 
preparatory stages of apotheosis, was finally 
tenerated as divine. 

That the Cyclopes were originally OphiUiBf 
or worshippers of the symbolical serpent,there 
IS sufficient evidence to prove ; and that the 
Phoenicians followed their example in this 
respect there can be little doubt. Both these 
people emanated from Egypt, where this ani- 
mal was universally adored ; and it was partly 
through their instrumentality, that the same 
system became almost general in Greece, and 
in many of the islands of ihe Peloponnesus, as 
well as in the Mediterranean, 

Another item, which is worthy of notice th 
this brief sketch, is the conical pillar which 
I have mentioned as standing in the first a-* 
partment of the large temple. The like fi- 
gure was common among the Egyptians, and 
was called Ob-El, the same name which was 
given to the sun, of which they intended it 
should be the symbol; hence among the 
Greeks, who copied from the Egyptians, eyerj 
thing gradually tapering to a pointi was styled 
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Obeloi and Obelicus. In the first volume of 
Bryant**s Mythology, the author gives a plate o{ 
the Opis Termuikis, or ob Basiliscus j^gyp^ 
tiarus, with a priest kneeling down before it^ 
holding in one hand the flgure of a cone. 

The foregoing remarks will be useful, I 
hope, in conveying some ideas, which may 
lead to a more thorough and critical investi- 
gation into this ancient building. 



FINIS. 
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